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CHAP. I. 

OF GEKEBAl WORDS* 

Tttte words we use in language are either genersd 
words, or proper names. Proper names are intended 
to signify one indiyidual only. Such are the names of 
men, kingdoms* provinces, cities, rivers, and of every 
other creature of God, or work of man, which we choose 
to distinguish from all others of the kind, hy a name 
appropriated to it. All the other words of language 
are general words, not appropriated to signify any one 
individual thing* but equally related to many. 

Under general words, therefore, I comprehend, not 
only those which logicians call general terms ^ that is, 
such general words as may make the subject or the 
predicate of a proposition ; but likewise their auxilia- 
ries or accessories^ as the learned Mr. Harris calls 
vox. III. 2 
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6 IBSSAT y. 

Ibem ; siieh as prepo^imSf eonjaBOtioos^ artteletf jvlueh 
are all g^ieral words, though ihey omuipt praperiy ba 
oalled general terms. 

In every laDgiiaget rude or palisbod, geaemi words 
make the greatest part, anO^ proper aaBM# the least- 
GtamiiMiriaas hate reAieed all words to eight or nine 
olassesy whieh are called parte of speeeb. Of these 
there is onlyoae, to vit, that of nouti^, wherein proper 
aaiaes fo-efound. Alf proamins^ wrtmy p»ii9ipU0i od^ 
verhSf artieleSf prepesttiofis, eonjunetwn^y wuHnterjee- 
tioMf are general words. . Of noati^ all «djltfclnres 
aregenend w<wds, and thegiseaterpar&of mte^oiltfre^ 
Every substantire that has a plural number^, is argon- 
oral word ; fiH* no proper name ean have a ploral num- 
ber, beeaase-it signifies only ^oneiadlTidoaL fiialllhe 
iineen books of Euclid's Elements, there is not .ime 
word that is not general ; and the same may be said of 
many large ▼olumes. 

At the same time it most be acknowledged, that all 
the objects we pereeiTe are individa^i. Efoiy aty^^ 
of seme, of memory, or of cohsQiowitiesft, iaaaiadi- 
iridual oli|eet« All the good thii^ we enjoy or desirOf 
and all the pidls i««i led m tear, miistiMwefiQemiadl- 
iSdaals^ aad I think we^mayyentare toa^y,. thutof^HV 
erealttire vhieh God. has made#.ja tho, heaTeaa.aboTa^ 
or in the «ar(fa bmieath^ or in tbe watidim- aodor Abe 
earth, is an individual. 

How comes it to pass then, that in all langM^si 
general words' make the greatest partiof the feogitage, 
and proper names tut a very smaM and iacMisidoiiaUe 
part of it. 

Ti^ seemingljr strattge pheaomeaon may, IthtfAi, 
iM easily aeooootM ftr by the lilllowit^ obsermtioaa. 

Firstr Thongb there be a few Indi^rMuafc ti^t aaa 
obvious t0 the ndtaee of idl inea, and UtteHtin hiHWpao- 
per names in aU^langaages ; *oh at ^tba ana aod moaa, 
the earth and sea; yet the greatest part of the thiags 
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to mkkh y» HmkjMiA gaef9^f» nametiffe IoqaI; 
JiiioMui.|per)uips ^a idlbge or to a iieighboiirbpod« but 
unkaowo lo the greater part of thoie iiho fppak<Uie 
mmtUmgmigd, and to/all tlie rest of naalwd^ The 
«acM»of iMk thinse Mag eoaflfiod to a eoraor, aad 
iMndag 00 mmtB answering to'flteia in oUier laagmgeSf 
am aot aeoowilctf a part of the laoguHgOy a«^ diqv^ 
than the oottome of a pamioalar hattikt areaoooanl^il 
part of tHe^law of the nation. 

For tlii« roaM»n» there are bat fiiw poopcir naiaes 
tiiat belong to a language* It is* nexito. be aonsidor^ 
ed why there lanst be aany general woisibiia eiTOiy 



SMmdlji, It may be ohserified^ that every individiial 
fliljeot that Ihas witinn our tiew has variouoaltiibi^B ; 
and itis by them that it becomes usefid or hartfiil to 
us* We haov aot the essoaoe of angr iacUvidaai ol^ee*; 
all the knowledge we can attain of it# is the kaowMge 
of Us attribtttes; its^ qaaatity, its itarioas qliaiitiesi 
Ms mrkm tiebitioas: to other things, i^ phoe^ its sitti. 
oAloii^ ttod'Biodoas. It is by suehattiihiatos of things 
•oaiy timt wo «n eomauinieate i»ar kaowledgo of them 
io others. By thoir attrthatesy oar hopes or ftaia 
Awta Ibem 4M» regahted ; juid it is only by atteatioa 
tothoir attribu(o»tbatwo..eaB make them sabsetri- 
ottt ti^oar eadi$ and therefore wo give names tosoeh 
attributes. 

. Now idl uttribates must firom tbeiir nature be ex- 
pressed by genoral wm4«» and areio ejg^reiMd ii^ all 
languages* . la the .oneic^itphiloiq^by^ attributes in 
general were called by two names whieh expi^sa their 
aatttre^ They weaa.epUed timversab, because they 
Bught bdoag equally to maoy ipdindoalBy apid are not 
to one; they were also called jreiicaileSf 
wtatoier is.fa;edieot«d» that isi affiirimd or 
denied ofona salgeot^ saay be. of more^ and therefore 
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9 MSAr T. 

it aa mtvently mA expreiMed by s general word. A 
predicaUe therefore s^nllies the name tiiiag asaa ai* 
tribale, wHh thh diflhreoee eaiy, tlmt the first to Li»- 
tin, the last Eo|^ith. The attittttleB we fiad either 
IB the ereatores ^ QoA^ or ia the vorict of aieB^ arte 
eomiBoa to anaay ladiridaaiB. We cither find it te be 
•09 or preMioie k nay kp eo, aad gjke then 4he eame 
name io every gobjeet to whieh they belongs 

There are not only attributes belonging to indiTidaal 
saiyeetft, but there are lifcewise attribotesdrattribate^ 
vhieh nsay be nailed seeoadary attribntes. Mont at- 
tributes are eajpaUe of diflhreat degrees, and diftirent 
modlfioatioBs^ whieh mimi be expressed by geaeral 
words* 

Thus it is an attribote of maay bodies to be mored; 
but motion may be in an endless variety of dtreetions* 
It may be ^luiek or slow, reetiMaeal or enrrlliaeal^ U 
may be equaUe» or aoeellerated* or retarded. 

As all attributes, therefi»re» whether primavy or se- 
eoadary, are expressed by general words, it follows, 
that in every proposition we express in langutge, what 
Is affirmed or denied of the sabjeet of the proposittoti 
must be expressed by general words; and that tbo 
subjeet of the proposition may often be a general word, 
will appeiur from the nexi observatien. 

Thtrd^, The same &eokies by whieh we dlstin^ 
guish the difieveat attributes belonging to. the same 
subject, and give names to them, enables us 'lihewife 
to observe, that nmay subjects agree in eertaJn atUi- 
btttes, while they differ in others. By this meaaa we 
are enabled to reduee individuals whieh are infiflFite, 
to a limited number of classes, whieb are etdloi hinds 
and sorts; and in tlie sehohistie language, genera mid 
species. 

Observing many iatividuals to agree In certain attri- 
botes, we refer them all to odb class, and give a name 
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Ui theidais. This name wmpt^lieidb itf te sigvilM- 
tiM Ml 0iie attribate onfy, bat afr t be atDribot^t wbMi 
diilliigiiish that ekss ; and by aSnniiig thh name of 
aiqr'iBiliitfuat^ ire affirm H to h»ie'ail th^altMiates 
wbieh^ebaraffteifiae the ebus. Thus Biea* ^og9f bomes 
dtf|»ha0Ni» .are so omiiy diftwat da8oa« of aatmali. 
I^ Jihe maaaer ve narsbal olh«r attbatslaeos^ Tegfetablo 
and inaoimate, iato efausses* 

Nor h it only subttanoes that we thos fbmr Mo 
ehm^et. Wb do the same^ with regard to qualitKm, ns^ 
latiofis, actions; afitotions, passions, and all ether things. 

Wbea a eiass Is veitf large, it Is^ divided into snbof^ 
^ate elassesin the same manner. The higher olass 
is called a genus or kind ; the lower a species or sort ^ 
the higher. Sometimes a species is stitl «ubdltided 
into saberdinate speeies; and this sobdivision is ear- 
Tied on as far as is ^Hrad eotitenfent fer the purpose of 
language, or fbr the imprerement of knoWle%e. 

In this dktribation of llrings into ^nera and speeies, 
it is evident that the name lif the species comprehferids 
nloTto attributes than the name of the genus. The 
speeies comprehends all that is in the genus, and those 
attributes likewise which distinguish that species from 
others belonging to the same genus ; and the more 
subdivisions we make, the names of the lower become 
stUl the mere comprehensive in their signitcation, but 
thelets'egEtetfsive in their application to individuals. 

Henee it is an axiom in lo^c, that (he more exten- 
sive aay general term isi it is the' ies» comprehensive i 
and on the contrary, the more comprehensive, tfieless 
extcndve. Thnsyin ihe folhiwhig series of subordi- 
nate geAeral terms, animal, man, f'reliehfiian* Riristan, 
every subsequent term oomptebends in its siogifleatiott 
all that is in the preceding, and sometimes more ; and 
every anteeedent term eattendsto more Intf vfdual§ than 
the rabseftient. " 
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Aieh dMtioiM md talNiMnoBft dT tfaiogs into 
genera and «|Mde» with geoend immmb, afonoC mb- 
ftned t0 tbfr learaid Md pcriiilicd Iftnguages; they «re 
iiimd io those of the rudMt tribes ef mafikiiid : f mn 
vhMi wekflirBf thftt dkeimentioti aiid4he miBvf 9»r^ 
eral wordt^ boA to signify the attribotes ef tiifatgs^ 
aad te tignify the genera and syectea of thkigty is mA 
a subtile inTeBtion of phUesephers, bat mi opeiafiw 
whleh «U men pevferm by the light of eominott •sense. 
Bhilotq^rs may qpeo^e about this ofMratiwt and 
Mdii«e it ta eanonf and i^oiwBs ; but nmi of ^oeinh 
men nadertsanding, nvikhont knowing an; thiiigof the 
phflosophy of it, can put it in praetiee ; ia like niaa<- 
iiera«>theyeaB«eeot^eeti, aadmalMase-oftlielres^^ 
akhottgh they know nothing of the otrnetinre of ibe 
eyOf or of 4ht theory of vision. 

Bfery gmifts» «nd every speeies of thingsy iiiay<lie 
either the subject w the pivdioate of a proposition, nayt 
of innumerable propositions ; Ibr every otUribate eom- 
men to the genus or species may be affirmed of it; 
and the genus may be affirmed of evory speeies, and both , 
genus and speeies of every individnal to whieb it extends. 

Thus of man it may be affirmed, that he is an ani* 
mal made np of body and mind ; that he is of few day% 
and foU of trouble; thnt he is eapaUe of various kn* 
provements in arts, in knowledge, and in Hrtua. In a 
^word» every thhig eommon to the spedos may be 
affirmed of man; aad4>f all sueh proposationiiy whieh 
are innmneraUey man is the subjeet. 

Again, of every nation and tribof amd of eveiy te- 
dividual of the human raee that is, or was, orslmU be» 
itnmyhe affitwed that they aiw men. InuHsuA 
propodtionsf whidi are imiumerafale» man is the pre* 
dioate of the proposition. 

IVe obsorved above as extension and n«oa»piwhen- 
skm in general terms ^ and diat in any sabdfvision of 
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things theiname <i£ tkA iMrest 8iieeiG8.is mmU < 
]i«ii«iv)B» and tbai.of'tbe highest genus BHist extonMve. 
IwoMnQVf Qbteiriseyi tbut, by sMiiiBs ol* siieb generri 
iern^, there ia also an extension and eooiprebeisisioii 
c^ ^rsfosiiliwst wbieh is one. of the BoUest powers 
of laeigai^et und fits, k for expresimig, wUb.gseat 
ease ^nd espeditioBi the highest attafainiettts in know* 
Mlgi^ of whieh the hmsao understan^iig is ei|Mible. 

When thci predieate is vkgems er a .tfpseisa^ the prOMr 
position is nabore or faHis .ee«iprdi(^8ive» aemMfdlog a9 
theiprediMteis* Tfa«ifl^ Mrhen Isagrthat this seal is 
gfdd, i^ this siogle fropositipnt laffirssof itoM ilm 
properties nhidi th»t «uitid is known to hate. Wbw 
Isagr of anj ntan that- he is ftruatheniiilieiaD^. this ap^ 
pnUajUpa Mmprobendsall the aMtrihntas that hdong ta 
him as an animal, as a man, and as one who lias stftclMl 
^thematij^* Wfam I say th»t tbs orbU of the plMet 
Meseui^y is .M^dtipsis, I therebj affirai^of that 49MI 
aUthe pf^petties whieh ApoUrains at|d o/th(^r Qe^r 
metriekfts have disoofered, oc may disasYer> of thM 
9pej^0s of figAtre. 

4glMn» when the soI)||eet of a proposition is a g^nm 
or a ^fme^i tbet pcopoeiliiiii is more or less wt^we^ 
aeeording as thi^jBiildect is. Thus when I am taugh<» 
that the throes 9i|jk)9 of a plane triangle are equal to 
two right wgleSy this property extends to every spe-* 
eits of plane triangfe, and to every individual plane 
triangle that did^ or does, or oan exist. 

It is by means of suob extensive and eomprehen- 
sive propositions that human knowledge is eo^densed^ 
as it W€^e» into a size adapted to the ^i^eity of the 
hiimaii mind, with great addition to its beauty, and 
without any diipinntion of its distinctness and per^^ 
spieuity. 

General inraiioaitloas in seienee na^iy be eomp^red 
lo the seed of a plant, vrbioh^ keeordmg to s<^me ^i- 
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losopbers, has not only the whole future plant enoloi*- 
ed within it, but the seeds of tlifit plant, and the plants 
that shall spring from them through all future gene- 
rations. 

But the similitude falls short in this respeet, that 
time and accidents,, not in our power^ must concur to 
disclose the contents of the seed, and bring them into 
our view ; whereas the contents of a general propa- 
sution may be brought forth, ripened, and exposed to 
view at our pleasure, and in an instant. 

Thus the wisdom of agea^ aod the most sublime thcK- 
mrems of science, may be laid up, lil^e an Iliad in a 
nut shell, and transmitted to future generations. And 
this noble purpose of language oan only be accomplish- 
ed, by means of general words annexed to the divisions 
and subdivisions of things. 

What has been said in this chapter, I think, is suf- 
fieieat to show, that there can be no language, not so 
much as a single proposition, without general words ; 
that they must make the greatest part of every lan- 
guage, and that it is by them only that language is 
fitted to express, with wonderful ease and expedition, 
all the treasures of human wisdom and knowledge. 



'P 
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CHAP. n. 

OV OBITBmAIi OOirCBPTIOHt.' 

' As geiieriil words are so neeesssiry in langimget it is 
nataral to oonelude that there must be general eoneep* 
tions, of which they are (he signs. 

Words are empty sounds, when they do not signify 
the thoughts of the speaker ; and it is only firom their 
signification that they are denominated general. Every 
*word that is spolcen, considered merely as a sound, 
is an individual sound. And it can only be called a 
general word, because that which it signifies, is gen- 
eral. Now, that which it signifies, is eoneeived liy 
the mind both of the speaker Und hearer, if the word 
have a disf inct meaning, and be distinctly understood. 
It ia therefore impossible that words can have a gen- 
eral signification, unless there be ooneeptions in tite 
mind of the speaker, and of the hearer^ of things that 
are general. It is 'to such that I give the name of 
general conceptions : and it ought to be observed, 
that they take this denomination, not fi*om the net of 
the mind in eoneeiving* which is an individual aet» 
but from the objeet^ or thing eoneeived^ which is gen- 
eral. 

We are therefore here io consider whether wo 
have sueh general conceptions^ and how they are 
formed. 

To begin with the conceptions expressed by gen- 
eral terms, that is, tqr sueh general words as may be 
the subject or the predicate of a proposition. They 
are either attributes of things, or they we genera or 
•peeies of things. 

It is evidenty with respect to all the individuals wo 
are acquainted withi that we have a more clear and 
▼ox. III. S 
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dUtinet eonoqaion of ^eir attfibutost tkra^f the sub- 
ject to which those attrihotes belong. 

Take, for iastaiioe, any lodiTidaal body ^vebave 
aooeM to know^ ^wfaat' oomep^a do* ve fbrtn of« 
it i Etery Dian may know this from his conscious^ 
iiesB. He will Soi iM ho eonodves k av a tbia^ that 
kaa Imglhf bioadlh, and Ihiiktieis^ saali a Agaro^ aaA 
such a colour ; that it is liaid» or ooity or AuM; Umt 
it baatsiiob^iaalities^ and io lit for saab pwpaiee* If 
it is a aegetaUo, he may Ibdow wbone it 'grew, wimt it 
tht< tatm of its leaves, and flaweis aad seed. If aa 
ankaal, what are its aataral insliaots, ita itaaAer af 
Ufe, and of rearing its yoang. Of theae aitiibatOB faa^ 
loiigiag to thie indi\ddual, and nMsberlem othev»,.|ie 
may sorely hare a' distinet ooatqitiaa ; and be (WiH 
iind words in language* by wlmb lie aaii dkarly aad 
d«tino% express eaeh of them. 

If ere consider, aa lilce araoMr, tlia ooneapliDn wa 
form of any individual person of our aeqaaiataoee^ wo 
slttH find it to be made op ^f rarioas atlrybates, mkUk 
we asembe lo him ; saeb as, that be is the soaaf sneba 
man, the biwther of such another, thathehasusliaa 
employ manft or ofiioe« has saah' a fiwrtuae, that bo it 
taUL w short, irdl oti iU made, aomdy or ill fasaorad^ 
young or old> aMiriod or imtiiarried; to this we may 
add, his temper, his character, hk abUities, and.fier^ 
haps some aneodotot of his tasioq^. 

Clo^ if ^e fono^Unn w# Ama of iadifidgalperM«is 
of oar acquaintance. By such attribates we detefibe 
them to those who know them aat ; and by sncli at- 
trfbiOas hsstoriaat give us a oonooptian of tka parr 
toaages af fimaev limes. Nor ia^ fossOle to ^ it ia 
aay other wiOT' 

All the distinct knowledge we haTo oreao atiaia 
ft any iadi^idiial, is the kaowledge of its allri- 
batoii £if m hmm jifC-^be ontncn ^ iny iadi- 
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^ Moinn^evovjF atlrihit^ w niiat tkoraaeUiitB e«ll6# an 
'VkiTtrsal. >kk»' or »of boi oooiDioii Iwfatiiitto ii^ 
dividiuUt. There is; no altjributo belmi(pog to aoy 
OMitano of eod: wMob may. not bdMlg «o ♦then; 
sMboAlliio aeoouDt, aitvihiiteiy ia alt laa^M^v aro 
efeipnisoodl 1^ ^Dtienil UKwdt* 

It appoMrs' IHoeaM, from i^ory aHni^9*es|ieri«ii«et 
dMUkar^nwy kave as dbar aod dlsliii^ ai ooae^^lion of 
SDoh attrtlMileii'ao we> Jia^e natntd^ and of inamnerv- 
Mi othoriy at be.ean have of a^r- iidiiridoid 4o whiob 
IhayJbokiiigi. 

olndoei t tbo iMtalbtttos of individiialv k aH thai H^ 
dhlinelljfOODOQifo ahoal thfon. It is tme^ n^e eoa- 
ooiloa oal^teal^ towfaiohtbe aUnbutei betoB^^ hat 
of thh sa5Jeet» nvhea it» attributeB ate sot aside,* Vf€ 
harroibttl'aa obseaffo aai tohiiva ooneoplioD^ wlKsAti^ 
H be bodjr or mind. 

> Hhk ma before obserrod wftb regard to; btt^s^ 
Bssay ^ ebap^ !»• to whiiA aie^iiefery and ilia no Iee# 
erideat wMi iMigaid to miad«. ^Vhat te k we eaH at 
lainiie it is a tUnfciagv iateUigeiit» aetf^ beittgt: 
Chpantiogf that- thiaking, iatelligenoe, and aetiMty, aWr 
ailcibaies4lf mkid, I want to kaow what tto flihig» or 
bdM« ]s# towbieh these altirtblites belong? Tdthir 
question I oan find aa satisf jjog answer* The attri^^ 
botet of ndlid» Md partfeidarity Us ofemtklniir We 
kntfwetaarly^ bal of; lhatbiag« itself we ha^eonlyaa 
obsews^n6tioaw 

;Biiit«re ^eheo jas» that iMakittg and reasaiifog are 
aKribals«» whieb oann4t «ist withoot a sd^eet ; bar 
of that sulgeet I belioTo the betft aotion^ wo eaa ibos» 
iippli«» MM^fDoro than that^itiar the svbjoet^oaeh 
aiiMbptts^ »..-,.. 

Vhethw .othsWtoiMtodf Mg^^m^nf have tMe^ kaowL. 
ledge of the real essenee of et^eated thingsi so as to bo 
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able to deduee their attritwtefl froui their eisenee and 
eonstitutioo, or whether this be the prero^tiye of 
Him who made th^iii# we eanboi tell ; but it i« a linow* 
ledge wbieb 9eeiiis It be quite bejoad the reaeb of tlie 
haman faoultiei* 

We fcoow the esseaee of a triaogle» and from that 
esseiiee eao dednee its properties. It is aa ttoiff rsd, 
aad m%ht haye been coneeiyed by the Iiunpaa auodp 
though ao iodiyidual triangle, had oyer existed. It 
has doljr what Mr. Loeke ealis aaomiaal esseaeft 
whieh is expressed in its definition. But erery thiiq; 
thal^ exists has a real essences whieh is above our 
eomprehension ; and therefore we eaaaot deduee . ita 
properties or attributes from its nature^ as we do 
ia the triangle. We must take a eootrary road in th/s 
knowledge of God*s. workSf aad satisfy eursekes 
with their attributes as fiscts, tad with the general 
eonyiefion that thens is a.suioeot to whieh ihoae attri- 
butes belong. 

£oougb9 I thiaky has becsi said, to show* not only 
that v(p may hav^ dear and distinct eoneeptioas of at* 
tributesy.but that they are the only thiogst with re* 
gpird.t^ individuaU» of which wehate a clear and dis** 
tinct.eoqqeptioa. 

The other class of general terms are thoie.that sig- 
nify the genera and species into which we divide and 
subdivide things. And if we be able to . form distinot 
eono^tions of .attribateSf it cannot surely be denied 
that w.e ngm^ have distinct eopoeptionsof jfemra and 
species $ because they are only collections of attributes 
which /we conceive to exist in a 8ul)jeet* and to which 
we give a general name. If the attributes, eompre* 
headed under that general aayie be disiiactly eon- 
eeived* the thing meant ijgr the siame vmst be distio^- 
ly conceived* And the name may justly be attributed 
to every individual whi^ has those attribpte^. 
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Thus, 1 ^oneeive distinetty what it is to hare iringt, 
to be ooverei with feathers* to lay eggs. Suppose 
then that vie ^ve the name of Mrd to erery animal 
that has these three attribotes. Here andoabtedly my 
eoneeption of a bird is as'distinet as my notion of the 
attribotes ivhieh are eommon to this speeies : and if 
Aris be admitted to be the definid^^ of a bird, there fs 
ttotfafng I eoneeive more distinctly. If I had netet 
teen a bird, and can bnt be made to understand the 
deffnition, I can earfly apply it to every iadivtdual of 
^e species, wrthotit danger of mistalce. 

When things are divided and subdivided by men of 
seienee, and names given to the genera and^ species, 
those names are defined. Thus, the genera and species 
of plants, and of other natural bodies, are accurately 
defined by the writers in the various branches of nat- 
ural history; so that, to all future generations, ihp 
Aifiaitloii' will eofiifey^ distinct notion of the genus or 
speeies deffned* 

Thei^'ftre, iritbonC doubt, many itords signifying 
g^era atHl tpeeies of tliliigs, tvhicb have a meaning 
somewhat -^goe and indistinct ; so that tliose wlio 
speak the same language do not always use them ia 
the same sense. But if we attend to the cause of this 
ittdistinetness, vre iliall Cnd, that it is not owing to 
their being general terms* but to this, that there is no 
Arfinitlon of them that has aothofity. Their meaning 
therefore, has not been learned by a definition, but by 
a idnd of induction, by bfarservingto what ihditlduals 
they are applied by those who understand the lan- 
guage. We learn by h^bit to nse them as we see 
others do, even when we have not a preciser meaning 
annexed to Ifhem. A mati may know, that to eertain 
individoals they may be applied with propriety ; hot. 
WhetbeMhey eanf be appHM to eertaia other individii- 
als^ he mtty be aneMfMiif dKher froilt want of good an- 
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ihofititw^ ofT from hmris^ iMiottai^ Mliiarities^ irtifoh 
bsve him io doubt 

Tboff a man nmy know# timt wiiw te op^li«i tbe^ 
mutte of bcMt to a Hod or a tygory aad the name ot Kttt 
to an eagle era tarkoy, hespeak^ prO^rl;^. Bat wiw tt w p 
a bat be^ a bitd or »hea94» be maj" bo uneettam. If 
there wa^aay aecurale iefiidlion of a beast aad of a bM, - 
that waoof sofficieataathovitj^ he eouMbe at no loo9» 

It ir said to hate hem sonoeiimeo a matter of dku 
pate* with regard to a moastrmio birth of a womaar 
whether it was a man or not. Akhoiigh this be iw 
reality a question about tliemeaningpof award,* it maj 
be of importance, on aoooant of the priTiieges whieh 
lawt hare annexed to the human obaraeter.. lb mahot 
Bueh laws perfeetly preoise^ the deAMtion of a. m$im 
would bo neeeesary, whidi I boKoTo legislators hofro' 
seldom or nofer tboaght fit to give. It is^ indeed, 
Tery difficult to fix a definition of so oommonr a word, 
and the eases wherein it would be of any vseso rarely 
ooontff that perhaps it may be better, when they do 
o0BHrf to feuTe them to the determination tf a jodge 
or of a jury, than to gite a definition, whieh m^ht be- 
attended with unforeseen eonsequeae^s. 

A gemm or epeeies^ being a ooUeetion of attributes, 
eonceired to exist ia one snbjeet, a defiakion ie tba 
only way to prOTent any addition av dinDuation, of ita. 
ingredients ia the eoneeption of didbrent persons j and' 
when there is no definition that eaa bo appealed Iftas 
a standard, the name will hardly retein the meet per** 
foot preeisioa in its signifiealion. 

From what has been said, I oonoeive it is erideat* 
that the words whiohr sigmfy genefw and apeeies of 
things have often as preoioei and definite a^ sig^ifioatissi. 
as any wordr whatsoever; and thatwlmail iaather^ 
wise^ their want of pteioisloai is aol owing tw. thefar 
bmg general wordsi bat ta othereaases. 
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Ha«if g th^mm tbut we maj have a petlfeetijp olear 
and distiaet eoneeptmi of the uteaningtof genenl let aui^ 
v^ Biagr* I dilnky iakm U for gnmt^Af that the same maf 
l|0.fiaid#f. other general urerdsf sueh at prepo«itieQ«f 
oiHi|ja90titNi% artieles. Ify design at present being 
mfiy to eboWf that ve have general ooneeplioni no 
less clear and distinct than those of individnaN^ it 
if auftoient for tku purpoM, if this appeare vrith re* 
gatd to the eonoeptioM icxpressed hy genetal terms* 
To^ eaneeive tlie meaning nf a general ^roni, and to 
conoeiTe that which it signifies, is' the same Aiag. 
We. conceive distinctly the meaning of general terms^ 
therefore we eonceive distinctly that which they sig- 
nify. Bat snch terms do not signify any individnaJf 
but what is common to many individuals; therefore 
we have a distinct conception of things common to 
many individnals^ that is, we have distinct general 
conceptions. 

We must here beware of the ambiguity of the word 
eonecpttony which sometimes signifies the act of the 
mind in conceiving, sometimes the thing eoncdvedf 
which is the object of that act. If the word be taken 
in the first sense, 1 acknowledge that every act of the 
mind is an individual act ; the universality, therefore, 
is not in the aet of the mind, but in the object, or 
thing conceived. The thing conceived is an attribute 
common to many subjects, or it is a genus or species 
ooaMttcta to many individuals. 

Suppose I conceive a triangle^ that is, a plain figure 
terminated by three right lines. He that understands 
this definition distinctly has a distinct conception of a 
triangle. But a triangle is not an , individusftl ; it is a 
species* l^e aet of my understanding in conceiving it 
is. an mdividual act, and has a real existence ; but the 
thing eoncelvei is general, and canndt eiist without 
ether attributes, wbiob are not included in thedefinitiea. 
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Every triangle that really exists must have a certain 
leagth of sides and measure of angles ; it must have 
plaee and time. But the definition of a triangle in- 
elades neither exisfenee, nor any of those attributes ; 
and therefore they are not included in the conception 
of a triangle, vfhieh eannot be accurate . if it compre- 
hend more than the definition, 

Thns I thinly it appears to be evident, ihat ve have 
general conceptions that are clear and distinct, both 
of attribotes of things, and of genera and species of 
things. 
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CHAP. Ill- 

OF GBNERAI. COJrcXFZ'IONS FOBMBII BT AKJODTZIKG OB- 
JECTS. 

We are next to consider the operations of the un- 
derstanding, by vhieh we are enabled to form general 
conceptions. 

These appear to me to be three ; jfirstf the resolving 
or analyzing a subject into its kno^n attributes, and 
giving a name to each attribute, which name shall sig- 
nify that attribute, and nothing more. 

Secondly^ The obseryingone or more such attributes 
to be eommon to many subjects. Tlie first is by phi- 
losophers called abBtraetian ; the second maybe called 
gentraUccmg ; but both are commonly included under 
the name of dbstradion. 

Jt is difficult to say which of them goes first, or 
whether they are not so closely connected that neither 
ean claim the precedence. For on the one hand, to . 
perceiTe an agreement between two or more objects 
in the same attribute, seems to require nothing more 
than to compare them together. A savage, upon see- 
ing snow and chalk, would find no difficulty in perceiv- 
ing that they have the same colour. Tet, on the other 
band, it seems* impossible that he should observe this 
agreement without abstraction, that is, distinguishing 
in his conception the oplour, wherein those two objects 
agree, from the other qualities wherein they disagree. 

It seems, therefore, that we cannot generalize with- 
out some degree of abstraction; but I apprehend 
we may abstract without generalizing : for what 
hinders me from atteftdfng to the whitetiess of the pa- 
per before me, without applying that colour to any 

V0£. III. 4 
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Other object ? The w bitenesa of 4kif iidttidoAl objfiK^t 
19 an abstract ooneq)tioa» InA not a general oner white 
apiriied to one indiTidaal only* These tw# opeva* 
tions) howevePf are Mibservienttie eaoh elber ; for Uie 
mere attribates we obeenre and dbtinguieh in any one 
indiyidual, the more agreemente we shall diA^over be-t 
tween it and other individnals. 

A lAtrd operation of the understanding* hf whieh>we. 
form abstract eonoeptions^ is the eorabiaiqg info ope 
whole a oertaia iiumber of those^ attdbotes of .which we 
have formed ab^raet noiioniy and. gf ving a name tp. 
that eombination. It is thus we form ab9tvat|t poiiona 
of the genera and speoies of things^ TbuM ^hf ee ope- 
nitioQs woshall ooasider in order. 

With regard to abstraelipaf striotljr ^o i^aUadr J eao: 
peroeire nothing in it that is dtQenlt eitluir to be an* 
derstood or praotised. What can be more easy than 
to distinguish the different attributes which, we fc^ow 
to belong to a sui^t ? In a man, jTor in»taac% tp distin- 
guish Ids siae# his complfixionf his.^gej hisfQrtuoe, his 
birth, his profession^ and tnrenly othf^r things .thiat,be*^ 
long to him. To thiipkand sp<^ak of tbe^e things with 
undecstandingflis anrely within the>ireach of cT§ry man 
endowed with the bnman faculties. 

There may be distinctions that reqiMre jui^e, dis- 
cienimenty or an acquaintance with the adu^oi; th^^ is 
not common. Thas» a .critio ia p^intiagi may dis^cira 
the style of Raphael or Titian, when another m^n could 
not. A lawyer mny be acqnaintpd with qf^y /distppo- 
tions in crimest and comtracta^ anda^tioi^ whic^i neyer 
ooourred to a man. who lias.not studied law. One man 
may excel another in the jtalesit of distingui^hiog^ as 
he may in memory or in reasoning; but there is a cer- 
tain degnee.of thia talent, without ifchioh a,mari..w.au,ld 
haTc no titie to be considered as a reaiipnable crea^ture. 
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It Mgfct lilm»ite U be observed^ that attributes may 
witb ^perfeetease be dlttiiigai^hed and disJoiRed io oar 
emM«(»«i«ii9 ^rWah eannot be aalaa% separated in lh« 
sa^feet; IVfaa, in a bodgpi^ lean distiDganh its solids 
itf from its extmsion, and ki • wdgbt from boib* la 
axteaafan Itslka dfstiAgttkh lengtfa^ breadtb» and tbick-> 
ness, jet none of these can he sepurated from the bodj^ 
orftom-oae another. 'There, m'ajr. be altmbates be*' 
Idngiaf to a Mlgeet^ and mseparaUe from it» of wUeh 
M^e hare no knowledge, and oonseqnewdy ttaooneeptiao | 
btit Ihtt doesnot bSndiBe our eoaaeinng distkielly those 
of i«tf titltlbatesr iriiieh w) know. 

Tbns^ all^ the properties of a mrrie i^e inaeparable 
from the natare of a* eirale^ and may he'deH^mstrated 
from Its definition j yet a man may have apetfe^ly 
diMinet notion of a eirele, who knows very few- of tliAse 
properties of ft vvliieh matbematieians faiate demon* 
styat^M; and a oirde probably has many proptoties 
Wbfeb no mafhematieism ever dreamed of. 
- It 14' tb€Mfbre eertain, 'that attributes, which - in 
thetrnfatanshre absohitely hiseparaUefrom their eub^ 
ji6et, aiid^^cto one another,' may be disjoined ia oar 
eoilee|^timi f one cannot exist without the other, biit 
one can be conceived' withovt the other. 

Havtiig edlKiide^^ abstraction, strictly s# caHed, let 
ns next boasMbr the operation of generaliiang, which 
H mlthioj^lHit the observing one<or ^more irttribales to 
be MAtAhvf to many snbjeets. 

Ifanytrt%n*eatt'di»nbt whether there be atiribates 
fhAtare really common to many individuals, let him 
ecmid#Svlietlier^there'be not many men thatare i^bova 
sixftet high, and many b^w it ; whether ttore beaat 
many^nfen^that arerMi,mid many more that are poor; 
whtrthertfi^re be ilot'many that wer^ born in Britaia, 
and many that wei^ %oni in France. To multiply in- ^ 
atmie^s of this kind,: woidd be to affront the reader's 
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onderatandiB^. It U eerUrfn ibandhte^ tb«t there ar« 
innumerable attribules thai are nalljr MnmM to jnaay 
iDdiTkluak ; and if this be what the Mibo^lvMa eaUad 
unhersaUaparterei, we may aflirm wMi eerlaiatyf 
that there are sueh uniTerailt. 

There are «oine attributes expressed by -geatnk 
words, ofwhieh thh may seem more daohtfiiL Sueh 
are the qualities which are inherent in their sefvral 
subjects. It may be said that efery sabjeet |mis its 
own qualities, and that which is the qnaiky ef mm 
subjeet, cannot be the quality of another «ul^t, Th«« 
the whiteness of the sheet of paper ripoa wUeh I wrtte, 
cannot be the whiteness (^anistfaer sheets though both 
are called white. The weight of one go^ea is not thu 
Weight of another guinea, though both are said to hbfo 
the same weight. 

To this I answer, that the whltettess of Ibis sheet Is 
one thingt whiteness is another; the conceptions sig« 
nified by these 'two forms of speech are as ^Ifereiit as 
the expressions : the f rst signifies an iadmdaal qvali* 
ty really existing, and is not a geoeml OMieeptioB^ 
though it be an abstract one ; the teooad sIgMiles a 
general conception, which implies no e^EistmeOf bai 
may be predicated of etery thing that is whitte^aad ia 
the same sense. On tihis account, if one should say, 
that the whiteness of this sheet is the whiteaess ^ 
another sheet, erery man pereeifes this t» be«bs«rd | 
but when he says both sheets are white» thii^is tm$ 
and perfectly understood. The conoeptiM of white- 
ness implies no existence ; it would remlAi the- 
though every thing in the imiverse that is .wlii<« 
annihilated. 

It appears, therefinre, that the genend ttames oi 
qualities, as well as of other attfibtttes, are appliaabfe 
to many individuals in the same aense, ^hUk eaansi 
be if there be not general ooaeeptiohs lig^fiod kgr sack 
names. 
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•wciV'as «i#«t As^acliikl eaa sajr^ wUli nndersUu^Hng, 
Uiftttbe-bas tn^ bfollMirs 9i^ tnpp sUter^j^ as sp^a as lia 
em U9e the plaral number* be must haTe,geaei;id eein 
eq^ifliis ; &9ao iodividofdeaa baT^ a plural wmber* 
. As there •are aot twe individuals in nature that agree 
m enerjr tbiagf so tb|9i?e are Yerj few that do not agre^ 
in s^ne ^iags» We »ta^ pleasure from very early 
years in (Aservjugsueb agrci^meu^. One g^at braneb 
of .what we eallKt^f wbicbf wbep innocenti gives pleas- 
^0 (o eveiy gfu^ aatiirfd man» eonsists in discovering 
mespe^teid agreeaienu in things* The author of Hudi- 
bm%eeal4,di»eern a.proQQrty eon)i|ion to the morning 
aafti^ JHiilfd lobs|er» that both turn from blaek to red^ 
Swift ^ould see something common to wit and an old 
•bfoie., 9ueh uaexpeot^ agreements may show wit ; 
buti Vh#re«are innumerable agreements of things whi^b 
eaitHit.efeiipe tbei B0ti9e of tbe.lp5¥est npdersfanding; 
sadi^-af' agreements in colour^ ms^goitude, flgure^ fea- 
taree» time* pkmff^^^fid so forth. Th^§fe agreements 
are Ibefoua^ation of so many oommon attributes^ which 
ave SembimI in thotpudest ^anguagefl. - 
. Tb# aw»0at ipbilosopli^rs called these universals* or 
pi«di0aU0s» and eadeavem^d to reduce them to five 
etatseft ; to witt genus, speeies, specific differ^ nee^ prop; 
erilas#:rand aei»dien^» Perhaps there ^isiy be more 
fttaeseaoCiuiivefinls -^ attributes; for euumerationSf 
m vtmy c^eaemJi 9^ seldem eopiaplete j but every ^Uri- 
tatey oottMen^o seveml individual^ msgr, be expressed 
kf ft geaeiml tmm$ v^k ^ the sign of a general con- 
oeption. 

Baw prowe men are to form general conceptipns 
ve.iMf peafi)|ft|ii t)i^ juie of metaphor, and of the other 
iglines ^ epeee^ grouiided on similitude. Similitude 
it aoitfaii^ alae than an acreeqic^ i>f the objects earn. 
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IMiredJii one or mbre iiltribiites; ancl if there be«o<iit'* 
tribute eommos to both, ihere ean be no ttinilltiide. 

The timilitiideB and analogies between the Turient 
ol(jeets that nainre pretenftt to us* are infinite and inex- 
haustible. They not only pjeasot when dispkiyed by 
the poet or wit in works of taste^ but they ai« highly 
useful in the ordinary eooeuaunioation of *oilr thoughts 
and sentioaients by language. In the rode ianguages 
of barbarous |iaUons> similitudes and analogies supply 
the wani of proper words to express men's seotimentSf. 
so-nsooh, that in sueh languages, ihere. is haidly a sen- 
tence withoot a metairiior; and if -we exsimine (he 
most eopious and polished languages^ we shsril Sad Ithat 
a great pn^rtion of the words and phrases wUeh M^ 
aeeounied the most proper^ may be said to be the prog^ 
eoy of metaphor* 

As foreignersf who settle in a nalion as their liome^ 
eomeat last to be inoorporated, and lose thedonomi- 
nation of foreigners f so words and phrases^at «firsl)4ior^ 
rowed and figurative, by long us^ beoome dariwensm 
the langui^, and lose the denomimtion of <fignres of 
speeeh. When we speak of the extent of knowied|^ 
the steadiness of virtue, the tenderness of affiietimiy 
the perspieuity of expression* no man eone^lvte- these 
to be metaphorieal expressions; they are as 'proper 
as any in the language : yet it appears upon the very 
faee of them, that they must have-been mbtaphorioal 
in those who used them first ; and that it is by use aad 
preseription that they have lost the deneariaation ^sf 
figurative^ and acquired a right to be considered prop* 
er words. This observa^n will be found to extetad 
to a great part, perhaps the greatest part, of the words 
of the most perfect languages. Sometimes the name 
of an individual is given to a ^general eoneeption, and 
thereby the individual in a manner genevalined« As 
when the Jew ShylodCf'in Sliakespeare^ says^ A Daa* 
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iel oone to jiidgniefrt ; yea/a Daoiel ! In this speedif 
a Oaiml, is an attrabate, or an aniversal. The char*- 
anterofDaaieU as a man of singular wisdom, is ab- 
straotedfrom his person, and oonsidered as oapable of 
being attribufed to 6tfaer persons. 

Upon tlie irftble^ these ttro operations of abstraeling 
and generalissing appear eommon to all men that have 
understanding. The praetiee of (hem is, and must be, 
familiar to e?6i7 ra«n that uses language | but it isome 
thing to practise them, and another to explain fioir 
ihey are per&rmed ; as it is ime thing to see, another 
to ex^ain- how we see* The irsi is the provinee of aU 
mew, and is the natural and easy operation of the fae* 
ultles which God him given us. ' The second is the 
protinceof piiilosophers, and though a matter of no 
great difficulty in itself, has been much perplexed by 
thenmb^ulty of words» and still more by the hypothe- 
SM of philosophers. 

. Thus when I consider a billiard ball, its colour it 
one attrtbttte, which I ugaify by calling it white ; ito 
figuro&ranotfaer^wliieh is signified by caUing it spher* 
ieal*$ thcfirm cohesion of iis parts is signified by eaU« 
iag it hard ; its reeoiling, when it strikes a hard body^ 
is- signified by its being ca^ed elastie $ its origin, as be- 
ing part of the toolb of an elephant, is signified by call* 
iag ft itory 3 and its use by calling it a billiard hM. 
« The wordsf by whieb eaeh of those attributes is sig- 
nified^ have onb distinct meiuiing, and in this meaning 
are applieable to many individuals. They signify not 
as^y individual thing, but attributes common to many 
iadividoals ^ nor is it beyond the capacity of a ehild to 
under«tand them perfectly, and to app^ them proper^ 
i» ewi^ry individoal in whieh^tbey are found. 

As it is by analyzing a complex objecft into its sev- 
oml attributes that we aoquire our simplest abstract 
ceocoplionsy it ms|y bo premier to compare this analysis 
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with that wbieh ii efaymist makes of a compounded 
body into the ingredients i%hich enter into its composi* 
tion ; for although there be such an analogy between 
these two operations, that we give to both the name of 
analysis or resolution, there is at the sguie time so 
great a dissimilitude in some respects, that we may be 
led into error, by applying to one what bdongs to the 
other. 

It'is obvious, that the chymica) analysis is an opera- 
tion oCthe hand upon matter, by various material in- 
struments. The analysis we are now explaining is 
purely an operation of the understanding, whieb re-, 
quires no material instrument, nor produces any change 
upon any external thing ; we shall therefore call it the 
intellectual or mental analysis. 

In the cbymical analysis, the compound body Itself 
is the subject analyzed. A subject so i^mperfectly 
known, that it may be compounded of various ingre- 
dients, when to our senses it appears perfectly simple ; 
and even when we are able to analyze it into the differ- ' 
ent ingredients of which it is composed, we know not 
bow or why the comhinatiop of those ingredients pro- 
duces such a body* 

Thus pure sea salt is a body to appearance, as sim- 
ple as any in nature, ^very the least particle of it, 
dii^^emible by our senses, is perfectly similar to every 
otb^r particle in all its qua^ties. The nicest taste^ 
tb^ quickest eye, ean discern nO mark of its being 
made up of different ingredients ; yet, by the cbymi- 
cal art, it can be analyzed into an acid and an alkali, and 
ean be again produced by the combination of those two 
ingrefients. But how this combination produces sea 
salt^ np man has been able to discover. The ingredients 
are both as mtilike the compound as any bodies we know. 
No man could haVe guessed, before the thing was' 
knowni that sea salt is compounded of those two in- 
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gredients ; no man eo»Id have jessed, that the uaion 
of those two ingredients should produce sueh a com- 
pound as sea salt. Sueh in many eases are the phe- 
nomena of the chymical analysis of a compound body. 

If we consider the intellectual analysis of an object, 
it is evident that nothing of this kind ean happen ; 
because the thing analyzed is not an external object 
imperfeetly known ; it is a conception of the mind it- 
self. And to suppose that there can be any thing in 
a conception that is not conceived, is a contradiction. 

The reason of observing this difference between 
those two kinds of analysis is, that some philosophers^ 
in order to support their systems, have maintained, 
that a complex idea may have the appearance of the 
most perfect simplicity, and retain no similitude of any 
of the simple ideas of which it is compounded ; just as 
a white colour may appear perfectly simple, and retain 
no similitude to any of the seven primary colours of 
which it is compounded ; or as a chymical composition 
may appear periactly simplci and retain no similitude 
to any of the ingredients. 

From which those philosophers have drawn this im- 
portant eonclusiouy that a cluster of the ideas of sense, 
properly combined, may make the idea of a mind ; and 
that all the ideas, which Mr. Locke calls ideas of re- 
flection, are only compositions of the ideas which we 
have by our five senses. «From this the transition is 
easy, that if a proper composition of the ideas of mat- 
ter may make the idea of a mind, then a proper com- 
position of matter itself may make a mind, and that 
man is only a piece of matter curiously fbrmed. 

In this curious system, the whole fabric rests upon 
this foundatiout that a complex idea, whieh is made 
up of various simple ideas, may appear to be perfectly 
simple, and to have no marks of composition, 1)ecause 

vox. m. 5 
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ft compound body may appear to oar senses to be per- 
fectly simple. 

Upon this fundamental proposition of this system I 
beg leave to make two remarks. 

1st. Supposing it to be ttue, it affirms only what 
may he. We are indeed in most cases very imperfect 
judges of what may be. But this we know, that were 
we ever so certain that a thing may be, this is no good 
reason for believing that it really is. A may he is a 
mere hypothesis, whirii may furnish matter of Snvesti* 
gation, but is not entitled to the least degree of belief. 
The timnsjtiott from what may be to what really is, is 
familiar and easy to those who have a predilec- 
tion for a hypothesis; but to a man who seeks trutb 
without prejudice or prepossession, it is a very wide 
and difficult «tep, and he will never pass from the 
ane to the other, without evidence, not only tliat the 
thing may be, but that it really is. 

^y. As far as I am able to judge, this, which it ift 
said may be, cannot be. That a complex idea should 
be made up of simple ideas, so that to a ripe under^ 
standing reflecting upon tkat idea, there should be no ap- 
pearance of composition, nothing similar to the simple 
Ideas of which it i»ooflqiounded, seems to me to involve 
a contradiction. The idea is a'coiiception of the mind. 
If any thing more than this is meant by the idea, I 
know not what it is ; and I wish both to know what it 
is, and to have proof of it» existence. Now that there 
should be any thing in the conception of an object 
which is not conceived, appears to me as manifest a 
contradiction, as that there should be an existence 
which does not exist, or that a thing should be conceiv- 
ed, and not conceived at the same time. 

But, say these philosophers, a white colour is pro- 
duced by the composition of the primary colours, and 
yet has no resemblance to any of them* I grant it. 
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But what ean be Inferred from this with regard to the 
eomposition of ideas? To bring this ai^ument home to 
the point, they roust say^ that because a white colour is 
eompounded of the primary colours* therefore the idea 
of a Vt bite colour is eompounded of the ideas of the 
primary colours. This reasoBiDg, if it was admitted, 
would lead to innumerable absurdities. An opaque 
fluid may be eompounded of two or more pelloeid fluids. 
Hence we might infer with equal force, thai the idea 
ofan opaque fluid mi|y be eompounded of the idea of 
two or more pellucad fluids. 

Natore*s way of compounding bodies, and onr way 
of compounding ideM, are so diSerent in many rc^- 
speets, that we eannot reason irom the one to tfa(^ other, 
unless it can be found, that ideas are combined by 
fermentations and eleetiye attractions, and may be an- 
alyzed in a furnace by the force; of fire and of men- 
struums. Until this disoovery be made, w'e must hold 
those to be simple ideas, whi^ upon the. most at^en- 
tiye refleetion, haye no appearance of compositi«^n ; 
and those only to be the ingredients of complex ideas, 
which, by attentiye reflectiouy ean be pereeived to be 
contained in them t 

If the idea of mind, ahd its operations, may be eom- 
pounded of the ideas of matter and its qualities, why 
may not the idea of matter be compounded of the 
ideas of mind ? There is thQ same eyidence for the last 
may be as for the fir«t. And why i«ay not the Idea of 
sound be eompounded of the ideas of colour i or the idea 
colour of those of sound ? Why may not the idea of wis- 
dom be eompounded of ideas of folly ; or the idea of 
trutb of ideas of absurdity 2 But we leave those my»* 
terious may bes to them that haye faith to receiye them. 
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CHAP. IV. 
OT GBITEBAIj OONCBPTIOirg VOmMKD BT CMfBiirinoir. 

As, by an intellectiial aimljsit of objeet8» we fom 
general coileeptimis of single aCtribatos, whieh» of all 
conceptions that enter into the hmmn Mad* are the 
most simple, so by eombiaing scTcral of these inio one 
parcel, and giving a name to that eembiaatioiiy weftms 
general eonceptions that may be lecf oomplaxy and at 
the same (Sme very distinct. 

Thus one, wiio, by analyzing, extended ebjeets^ has 
got the simple notions of a point, a line, straight or 
ctirve, an angle, a surface, a solid, can easily conedve 
a plain surface, terminated by four eqaal atraight 
lines meeting in four points at right angles. To this 
' species of 'figure he gives the name of a square. la like 
manner, he can conceive a solid terminated by six equal 
squares, and give it the name of a cube. A square, a 
cube, and every name of matfaenmttcal figure, is a 
general term, expressing a comfdex general eonoep* 
tion, made by a certain combination of the liflBiple 
elements into which we analyse extended bodies* 

Every matbematical figure is accurately defined, by 
enumerating the simple elements of which it is formed, 
and the manner of their combination. The ^BnttiiNi 
contains the whole essence oT it : and every property 
that belongs to it may be deduced by demonstrative rtai* 
soning from its definition. It is net a thing that exitfts, 
for then it would be an individual ; but it is a tUng 
that is conceived without regard to existence. 

A farm, a manor, a parish, a county, a kingdom, are 
complex general conceptions, formed by various com- 
binations and modifications of inhabited territory, un- 
der certain forms of government* 
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Diflbrent eombiDations of military men fbrni the no* 
tions of a oompany, a regiment* an army. 

The several erimes whieh are the obJeet9 of erimi- 
nal law, sueh as theft* miurdert robbery, piracy, what 
are they but certain eonnbinations of' human actions 
and intentions, whi|»h are aoenrately defined in erim- 
laal lawy and whieh it U foand eenvenient to oompre- 
head under «ne name^ and eoasider as one thing 2 

When we observOf . that nal»re, in her animal, yc|;- 
etablerandinaninMite produetionst has formed many 
teditiduide that agree an ma^y of their qualities and 
attributes, we are led by naUiml instinct to expect 
their agreement in other ^alitiea, whiph we havck not 
had oceaeion to |»ereeive« Thus, a child who has once 
bttfot his finger, by pnttiog it in the flame of one can- 
dle, expoets the same event if he puts it in the flame of 
another candle, or innigr flame, and is thereby led to 
think that the quality of burning belongs to all flame. 
This insiioetive induction is not justified by the rules 
oflo^Of and it sometimes leads men into harmless 
nustakes, which experience m^y afterward correct ; 
but it preserves us from destruction in innumerable 
dangers, to which we are exposed. 

The reason of taking notice of this principle in hu- 
man Hinre in this ]rface is, that the distribution of the 
^odaelicnsnf nature into ^nera and species becomes, 
on aeeonnt of this principle, more generally useful. 
The pbysieiaa expects, that the rhubarb which has 
never yet been Iriedffrili havelike medical virtues with 
that whidi he has prescribed on former occasions. 
Twn parcels of rhubarb agree in certain sensible qual- 
ities, from which agreement they are both called by 
tJkt same general name rimharb. Therefore it is ex- 
pected that they will agree in their medieail virtues. 
And as experience, has discovered certain Tirtues in 
one parcel, or in many parcels, we presnme, withoat 
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experieQee» that tbe same virtues belong to all paveds 
of rhi{barb that shall be used. , 

If a traveller meets a horse, an oxt or a sheep, which 
he never saw before, he is under no appreheasioo, be- 
lieving these anin^als to be of a species that is tame 
and inoffensive. But he dreads a lion or a tiger, i)e* 
cause thej are of a fierce and ravenous species. 

We are capable of receiving innumerable advantages, 
and are ejsposed to innumerable dangers, from the 
various productions of nature, animal, vegetable, and 
inanimate. The life of man, if an hundred tim^ leoger 
than it is, would be insufficient to learn from experienee 
the useful and hurtful qualities of every individual pro- 
duction of nature taken singly. 

Tbe Author of nature has made provision for our 
attaining that knowledge of his works which is neces- 
sary for our subsistence and preservation, partly by 
the constitution of the productions of nature, and 
partly by the constitution of the human mind. 

For,^r8e, In the produotions of nature^ great num- 
bers of individuals are made so like to one another^ 
both in their obvious and in their more oeeuU quali* 
ties, that we are not only enabled, but invited, as it 
were, to reduce them into classes, i(nd to give a general 
name to a class ; a name which is common to eveiy in* 
dividual of the class» because it comprehends in its sig- 
nification those qualities or attributes only that are 
common to all the individuals of that class. 

Secondly, The human mind is so framed, that, fh»m 
the agreement of individuals in the more obvious qual- 
ities by which we reduce them into one class, we are 
naturally led to expect that they will be found to agree 
in their more latent qualities^ and in this we are seldom 
disappointed. 

We have, therefore, a strong and rational induoement|' 
both to distribute natural substances into classes^ 
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genera and specieSf under general names ; and to do 
this iwith all the aeeuraeyand distinethess we are able. 
For the more accurate our divisions are made^ and the 
more distinctly the several species are defined, the 
more securely we may reiy, that the qualities We find 
in one or in a few individuals will be found In all of the 
same species. 

Every species of natural substances which has a 
name in language^ is an attribute of mauy individuals, 
and is itself a combination of more simple attributes, 
which W6 observe to be common to those individ- 
uals. 

We shall find a great part of the words of every lan-^ 
guage, nay, I apprehend, the far greater part, to sig- 
nify combinations of more simple general concep- 
tions, which men have Coutid proper to be bound up, 
as it were, in one parcel, by being desighed by one 
name* 

Some general eoncepfions there are, which may 
more properly be called compositiom^ or works than 
mere combinations. Thus, one may conceive a ma- 
chine which never existed. Be may conceive an air 
in music, a poem, apian of architecture, a plan of gov- 
ernment, a plan of conduct in public or in private life, 
a sentence, a discourse, a treatise. Such compositions 
are things conceived in the mind of the author, not in- 
dividuals that really exist ; and the same general con- 
ception which the author had may be communicated to 
others by language. 

Thus, the Oceana of Harrington was conceived in 
the mind of its author. The materials of which it is 
composed are things conceived, not things that existed. 
His senate, his popular assembly, his magistrates, his 
elections, are all conceptions of his mind, and the whole 
is one complex conception. And the same may be said 
of every work of the human understanding. 
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Yery different flfom these are the irorks ofGody 
whieh we behold. They are works of ereative power, 
not of understandiDg only. They have a real existenee. 
Our best eoneeptions of them are partial and imperfeot. 
But of the works of the human understanding our eon- 
eeption may be perfect and eomplete. They are noth- 
ing but what the author eonoeivedy and what he can 
express by language, so as to convey his conception 
perfbctly to men like himself. 

Although such works are indeed complex general 
conceptions, they do not so properly belong to onr 
present subject. They are more the objects of judg- 
ment and of taste, than of bare conception or simple 
apprehension. 

TV> retom therefore to those complex conceptlonB 
which are formed merely by combining those that are 
more simple. Nature has given us thie power of com- 
bining such simple attributes, and such a number of 
them as we find proper^ and of giving one name to 
that combination, and considering it as one object of . 
thought. 

The simple attributes of things, which fall under 
our observation, are not so numerous but that they may 
all have names in a copious language. But to give 
names to all the combinations that can be made of two, 
three, or more of them, would be impossible. The 
most copious languages have names but for a very 
small part. 

It may likewise be observed, that the combinations 
that have names are nearly, though not perfectly, the 
same in the different languages of civilized nations, 
that have intercourse with another. Hence it is, that 
the Lexicographer, for the most part, can give words 
in one language answering perfectly, or very nearly, 
to those of another ; and what is wrote in a simple 
style in one language* can be translated almost word 
for word into another. 
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From tlieapfb^^fratifigpi wo m^ <iiiHj|Mb iM tb^re 
^r9 eitber eertwi eomaioii pmo^ks of MnifMi nii^ 
tqret or oerlfdn oommoD oocurroQ0fB« of banifiiiji&y 
nhiob dUpoae meftf out of m infioi(e number tbot 
migbt be fbnued^ to forip eertaui oombuiatioBi mtluec 
tban otbers. 

Mr. HomO| in order to aoeount fbr tfaia pheuomenoBt 
bas roeourse ^ ivbat be oalk tbjp a^^oeialteg j|if lities 
of ideas ; to vit, eauttttioa, eoQiiguUgr io ti«e> aad 
plaoOf aail unjlitfde* Ho e%iM»BiTi&9» << that o«e of 
tbe most remarkable effects of tboso asaoeiatipg qual- 
ities, ittbe epmplex ideas wbieb are the eomoHm sub- 
jeets of our thoughts. That this al^o is tbe oaase vby 
laoguages so nearly eorrespoad to one aaotlier* Ka*^ 
ture in a myanoev poiatiog out to ereqr oue those ideas 
vhieh are most pt^per to bis puited into a 9omple3: 
one/' 

. 1 9^w with this ingenioua autbory that nature io a . 
manner points out tbose siniple »IeA4 irbieh are most 
proper to be united into a complex one; but naturo 
does this, not solely or ehiefly by the relations between 
the simple ideasi^Df eonlfg^y^ oattsati|m» and resem- 
blance; but. rather by th.e fitness of the eomtdoatioas 
we makf, to aid our own* epneeptioDs, and to eon^ejr 
them to others tyr language easily and agreeably* 

/r|ie end and use of langui^y without rc^gard to the 
associating qualities of ideas, will lead men that havo 
eommon understanding to form sueh complex notions 
as fire proper for c^pre^ing their waiits, their Uioughts, 
and th^r desires ; and in e^eiy language we shall Oad 
these to be the complex notions that have nam^s. 

In the rudest state of society, men must I^tc occa- 
sion to form the ^eral notions of man, woman, father, 
mother, son, daughter, sister, brbt^r, neiglibour, 
friend, enemy, and many otberi, to express the common 
relationi of one persoa io abotber. 

TOL. HI. ' s ' 
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Mr tkejr tie enrplbgrcd in .lioaltegf t«lN7 ^^i^' 1^^* 
g^iietml tcip»<» eiygii ,ih9 wm^hnr^iti^fhmfmtM mui 
oponUiMMi of 41m €iiMe. OPheir Immw Md' dttliiBg* 
hMiever Aspli^ will ftahibk mmUnt •«! of gtaoml 
I9»«/ !• «spMtft the iMleriiiii. th0 iMrluMMialii|i» tmi 
ex«ril0Miei and defeote rf thora fidbnoi* Jf Uity.siA 
«pM vhieri9 oi^^ipoiiitlM 'Ml* Ait will gfre. OMwiM 
to ft'gMit fnmdberoPgBMnil toms, vkieb oUrtmatt 
iwnil4no?Wir haye^ooiaiwediito jbric Hwiighlfc . ^ * 

Tho»Miiiietliiig«Mijrto soidof iigriMite»b» iif pM^ 
tut«|;o> of eforf«rl:llie]fi pvaoliaB^ aad o£AVfry.brMok 
of knowledge '4he7 attain. The -neoewtgi tf genovdl 
t^twk foe eiiiMniNiioaftiag ow leeiipoiit isobvieus; 
and die iiifWiMea^Aeai, at ,far atwo find i/mm nm^ 
«MM3r,^Mqolit« M wlber lakattat thatdi|[imoC oib* 
derttaaiUng wWob io ooounottta aett.1 

The notioao of il^blor aad> oralilort of praflt and 
loM, wf aooooat, balaM^, t^oelL m .faaadf and many 
ollien* aroi' owing to^oouraioroe* , Tho/notidoa of latir 
ittdOr liHgitado, oo a tii o^ disUHMa..Pum;.Md.lhQoe.^ 
•Mpsi amd'ior 4taelr.YariettiiNiiii)rifavoilaea aad.iHpei||* 
Hoabf OM owfaigto nawqjaliqn. ' The iaaloimit Aotf 
•haTo miai0B** fbr the yanoao simjlar. aad dM«|^hy^ 
IMTls ofstho haaMB badyviaad wsotds, ta i»9(piM» IbfJir 
igare^ potitioa» i^DOotaraK and luo*. The. pl^^ifwi 
wNitl lumi aapieii'fiN* Urn Ta«iaa«4if»aso^ ^txbfi^bfM^, 
their oaaooft syiaplooMfr and aueaiia ^C.OHi^*^ 

ThoiKlGo ia^r<hO'taid,afi|lw fpmmumimn iba Jogi- 
oian, the eritio, the «4ietoritt«a» th«i 'i|oralio(» ihe 
ttiiciiraliai^ the- ifieAaai% >4iad«voi9 aia»,4hat^fff aftaMo 
any aFt<ora<deBQe«'. ''.^«. 

' mieaanji dieooaery. is .nadaia.»art or in natnivb 
wlileh roqaivet near aombiaatiaaB'aad.aaw aeardottti 
expreu it properly, 'the inTeption of these ia iaaviip 
HidMP wha bn^e a diitlaei nalioaaf. the ttmg^ ta be 
expratMd; aadoacb wards will leadiiy be a d ap t a d» 
and reeeifo the publie tanetioir. 
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Ml miikt frtii»r>||«iri^Trtiyin<»aHq«iimMe» ttrii^Bfct 
inmhyw^wm of jndpsevt^ slMnWoiivaiH wMriirwAii 
t» oxpretft wamUMKlioiii that h»»'MkIier'lHHml|NMr 
i^mff or ivrM«h'«bii!f m m^im mpnmkim tMmMr.* 
<%t»iaB g» i go » iih MitbMritjRMqr fitorihtn •wtoB^ 
ibratttft#lwitki«wife(i•IitetoM^ ot> fciM jUMfwrt^ 
htl tho jndk^iiii wilitlMiikal lltoni,.«wlithagi^irtll mm 
*iM4Mi»Matflt. as.tnle mr th^ •bw r rf t o Bia4f 

fiiMi»d«ii«MM9aaw^ hHtiqotl^iiMlwii n^td ^Aeoit 
4M|.«r^tWr|BMralljMpg1lftge/^ :». - . * .; !•> 

• --ulilMiigiMfowlfaiit i»e eiwli^ «M;liftV0 Mm* 
4fiittrM wklrMejRBother, the mMtuMMMir Mift li«i»- 
M MtiiivillhoiMiinito^ ihcioi|lMlMlpftP|ti9f hwiM 
kiioii:ledge will be mmm9i$ {ttok; AMiNial: tMgMgJt 
mm hm MtMi tait^Md MMeqaiAllr Mi«QM^fiMMi«n 

iiew^iuiTinitiMflc jrf |;wMMr9l useginre m^ ^mg kkfkttf 
mm dmifUji^iiatioiit aMi-aiMr mmm^ iVbii^iV w4 i# 

«Mt<ilii^« iMaiflMr«ilffd«MllfM«IM jfofllthMlnlftfMlbli 

ltf>lKei]MgMgM«r£iiMpci»i%4te')«9d^ iMqiHam^ 
€f frimittg/ef gM|ioi«deiV]*oe ^Ahe .mitfdiw^^MnWMi* 
^•plktfl glMMt ^ Tto iiM|teMM»)^^ 
i«mtil»MtioilB« Md IhwaflUMbMiiig gm^iliM rfithgig 
«dte^^to YeqrhvdiMtf <h«t tlMf a0viM9M4^^ 
complex iMitioii»««tiltlKi<evMttM for tbesk- >ir 

What M'lieiiriiMiiiiliMtiMSilkt^iaitw^ 
^o» himp "mm give ^MM9iU' fto iMjUidtH i jPOtiwar ml 
<imrd« pperikp to tholMgiwy <<rfiifci(t> MtfcwN*^ iHwiy 
it if eosj to foe« urbj w imf$aeh menU4 m A mi/M«mims 
iiKtha BsglbhrlMgDigtt^MA oHmmm* iiiii||» Qt^flf^ 
iitmgMgd, li«¥#'MtMMM«iMpeiHit t# 4fei»4ii<4tli»r 

i wgsmAeai, Omrnbmk iiMilaliitinlilii|ii,Md Mttfie 
( a i i» gi t iog<iai|iMro«rthh^i<M%; Omt^teitM jh^.^o 
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l li i m ii i bu g — g iM irMblhy >tglmtM mUiU mM l Mt 

VheeoMMsaeMmMM^fllit^iB Itooi^teMlllM 

Jxkwms 

IBa ■mi AM aMJg»SJnfcl — ■liinnn 

rki% ud>wip.b# a 
of mmrnnmO^m^ Otter ammmimwhij rimi hit 
to UrifcJn wgy' r tf H i M >t% fcwe Jtoan w j m i m ^ it ^m m§t 
h0%!gffema. M it tMnvwkrit HmU tire aboMd te aMl 
Hr §|peftfe»r%lifti4» MMmm ^ tlH)fl»all»4«vriiig^iMiUte 
wftitnporlMt eiroumtlBiiMt^tktt^ pliWi ud | 
TMi ii« Mn 4» with great eaia^ V fl^^^-*^ 
•»vte«r4t»MMMMt^«lltiVii&.MidMiQiA 
Spwii a same is a gwat aid to laogwagOi tooauie U-a 
ftn i ma iit taoBO wo#d« a ywat aw a pi h gi of 
tioa^t WMiMmOttlftlMi. "lOiyOeiikNmUi 
teMv > ' 

' TlNia»M bairv fiiraiaii'iteoooiploauMliiM of anb- 
iat/dilftliiafttoeyiag^ ^mHOob^ aMiaif^ waiaiig, ter? 
iagwaailtiiiSr»lbOghtagv i i (wiag ,a dawwi i. arf h i it, ivMVia 
tettlo, otetoiyf tai iam^ hfawl oAortwthoaiaMabOfib 

■»<tellip|a|a' wait^#iq[iwitiy te tte i ii# cot a£ oilii» 
wnatioilf -aadtf ^mlMi>tfoift«ioro tOanwpWiiBi^wiir 
^itmtpmmkig ttem tfeaa^lif a^ tfciM of all liio rippia 
aotioiM they oompMheafl, tM ohaaM: koe ika JbtaMMt 
ofspooik 

tlM«llMtfli4ailOtii| dfapoiilirtHjiaii MUlMf iim» 
iff'M0l«ljv4belO(^.fHfovoiiitfg'iO ihoio*iriiO'liwroOoi# 
iMtk^theiiiy^iM *>o » ig y t wa floay irtw^et g oacimi'iiaaao^ 
Mdi 08 %rtii»»"lMiMiv kwMiim, .IgaonuM^ ^lak^ oaO«* 
«iiij>' U^vtrf opiiMito att^ tiio Mrii, iiiiln«»Miv 
atatorrtb> tlio ^nfmlk f wo i aeoi, oM^tiwcoifloii^oKiMi^ 
leaeies and defcolo of lliofo» matt have geaoMd oanoeL 

Iho mtimn fOHrioao^oriMOsawif aad of Ohh^ti irfaioh 
olMNMt oiOftfio the Obiof^lloa ofwea <ia Ooeieij^rMd 
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•i lOiwiiy cqiHU^g ^smmnkmi i k m B » ladL 

lMMi«r» 'fMBml,^ tfWNitTV iMUilir» > w mmh «tioiM^ 

ftiilMii idefinaMMt ]^bl«»,^ tiieoi«Bi» iemmmlmlAimk 

liMikd iiflder ¥f\mt lft% Ltdift mHs i%iKea iwAm fiid( 
MhUioMtit «ibklMlMBri«li4r nbatiMf ^»vii #»«•« gifM 

tfM9Mtt4Mf«ikfito4ba{fiiipiM,^ ftftww^iiifagiW 

logs aiiiiwwumft^^ri r *^i r iN lrf »#t Uw wmwrwlwii 
of Om mignr^iB alami •atifeljr* niide up <tf igi^MM 

Iiimtililjp MM* timt lei4« im to gim ■•imiU 
wMflSf Ali0j|Mipip9k wiMj wo iiiii#iMB^ w)iirt##Pi 4vwiiiitl 

^uMaiMSiiiiiili iGM hfui iii«d«^ We Am a gt neiiil 
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MoUmi of tHose itMrilititeB, ifHereiti many' Ihflii^di^lf 
agree. IVe'gitea spe^flteiiane to iMs combfimtftn ^ 
"^bfeh mmit) it ^ommoti to alt stibfltaneeB liaTfng those 
atti4biite9, wliieb eitber do or may exist Tbe spedRBe' 
iiatfie eomprefaeiids neither more nor Ibtrcrr altHbater 
thaa ve Inil ^i^per to pot iti^o its definftion. It '^m^ 
prehends not time, nor plaee, nor even lexistenee* al- 
thongh there em he no iodividual without these. 

This work of the rniderstandingls absolnteljTneees** 
sary ftr speahfatg loteBigfbljr of Uie prodaetfons of na- 
ture» and' 'for reaping the beileflts we T^eeitc, and' 
atoidlhg;th6 dslngers' we are exposed to from them.' 
The indiridails are *80 many, that to gire a pt^p^r 
Htfme to eaeh would be b^otld the power of Kmgustge.' 
If a good or bad quality was obsefted fai an IndhMnaf/ 
of bsPnr mall nse wotlld Ah be/if there was not a ^* 
eiei'in wIMi tbtf fcame qulli^ urigM lie expMit<Nl. 

'Hrkliottt settle general taiowledj^ 'of the qindMee of 
natural substanees, huinan'mb eould'net be pretertM^ 
And there ean be no general knowledge of.lMs kind^ 
wkbMt reteehg them to-fipeeieff vmder ipecMM names. 
For this reaiteni among the rsMest nations; we tlnd> 
naases for ive^ water, eaiHSi* afar/tneimtaiA^fMtmtahis^ 
riTersVfor the Uilds of « vegetables they aeiel^of aiil-f 
mats they hunt, of (xinie} or tliat are <bund asefd* or 
hartAd. 

• BAeh of those nanseft signMes in gencMl aeabstaaee 
having a certain combination of at! tHisMsr. ^Tlie mmm 
theretbre 'must be eomraon to aH rabetanees in which 
those attifhiftet ar^ fimnd* 

' Such general names'ofsabstaiiees being ftnmlfn att 
vulgar languages^ before philosophers began to nUhke 
aoeuratis divioiMis» and*less ebvieas diilinetfens, k is 
pot to be expeeted that Aeir aieaalng sheald be fli^f« 
preeise than is aeoesMttyfbrike eemmea parptees of 
lHh. 
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Am the knovlodgii ^.minm fidvfiiaest mire $ftff^ 
ofnatwal. subslmiecAare obflorted, anld Ui«ir uMfiil 
%ualili«t dbiioTered. Ip onA^t thM^Uut impartanlpRrt 
of lioioaii kfowledge waj be GomiMiUQetedf and banded 
do wo to fiitvire geoeratioQi, it is not suffieient tbat tba 
apeeies haveinaniei* Sueb is the fluetoating state oS 
lnnguage#.that a general name will not alwajs retain 
the san^gre^ise sigoiflioatioi^; alliens it have a define 
tinA ia vUeh men.are disposed to ac^uiesee* 

Tb^re n^i^s ruadoiibtedlyta, grisat fon^; of fiHtiiral 
knowle^gl^ iwoilgtbe Greeks iand BomansJo the time 
of Plinjf^. . T^jE^re is a great fund in his Nataral Histo- 
ry, i bjst mueh of it is lost to u^ for this reason am^u^ 
otberSf that, we l^w.not what speoies of substanee he 
meaasJbirsueliaaainc*, . 

^afimg emld b^^^preveaiia4 tbia Jassbat an aeea- 
rate djsOnitifMiof th«iiiaaiie» bj wbieb the speoies night 
^wbqfA distiognisbed Swom ailotbsrsiias loagaa that 
mma wd. )ta dafifiHiap rnm^Umd* 

Tq prenent sjuebb^ia ^Atwe.tiioes* nHidernphMo^ 
opbe?f bwo,.yfrjr..)wdaMlj[ aMempted te gijre^mmee 
and aeattrailie definit^wa of all the bnowa speeins. of 
sabataaMPt-wMimllb the bwntifid CresAor faasen* 
riebeioi9r«g)olHu . . 

Ifrisria nn^fisffiisjrf hi order, to .tbrm a eopioosaiad 
distinet Janguage eoaeerniflg tbenif and eonseqpenily 
UhttmXMp Mr JKafiwMg^ ef thensj and to eoa?ey it 
to fiitwre,geiieraAioas« 

Eiyery speejbs that is known te wist oni^t to have 
a.name ;'Yandi tbat name ougbt to be. deined bjr snob 
aMiMbitfWi as^flSTffe best to ^tiagwyib theepeeies feem 
aUj^bavs. 

^: Katwe^vites to tbit wo?k» bjr.bavis^ fbt med thU^ 
sii Jift tsowbaiU batb ffMi]^ aaA imlHsi^ 

Vwi^fir^, tUTe |iifoeJrae.ntt«dN>^ . of iadiVidoal sab- 
stanees so like in their obfions qualities, that the ] 
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minpMfed tribes of men eoniider them as of one 
speoies, and give them one common name. 

Secondly^ The more latent qualities of substances 
are generallj the same in all the individuals of a spe- 
oies : so that what* by observation or experiment! is 
found in a few individuals of a species, is presumed, 
and oommonly found to belong to the whole. By this 
we are enabled » from particular faots« to draw general 
eooolttsions. This kind of induction is indeed the mas- 
ter key to the knowledge of nature, without which we 
eonld form no general conclusions in that branch of 
fJiilosophy. 

And, thirdly t By the very constitution of our nature^ ' 
we are led, without reasoning, to ascribe to the whole 
speeies what we have found to belong to the individ- 
uals. It is thus we come to know that fire burns, 
and water drowos; that bodies graritate, and bread 
nourishes. 

The epeeies of two of the kingdoms of nature, to 
witf the animal and the vegetable, seem to be fixed 
by Mature, by the power they haTo of produoioi; their 
like. And in these, men in aU ages nnA nations have 
aooottnted the pacent and the progny of the same 
species. The differences among naturalists, with re- 
gard to the speeies of these two kingdoms, are veiy in- 
eonsidecable, and may be oeeasioKd by the changes 
{irodneed by soil, elimale, and eoU«fe> and aame<- 
times by mtnstMiis fcodaetions, whidi are.eom|i;u»- 
lively rare. 

In the inammale kingdom we have net the same 
means of dividing tUngs into qpeeies, and tbevefore 
the limits of speeies seem to be more arbitiai?. Bat 
from the progress already made, there k gronad to 
hope, that efonia this kingdom, as the knowledn^ of 
it adfanees, the tarions spedbs iray be so meU dis- 
tingnished and deiMd as to answer evofy ▼ahmble 
purpose. 
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When the speoies are so numerous as to burden the 
Biemory, it is greatly assisted by distribatiog them 
iQto genera; the genera into crihes, the tribes into or- 
ders, and the orders into elates. 

Such a regular distribution of natural substances, 
by divisions and subdivisions, has got the name of a 
system. 

It is not a system of truths, but a system of general 
terms, with their definitions; and it is not only a 
great help to memory, but facilitates very much the 
definition of the terms. For the definition of the ge- 
nus is eommon to all the speeies of that genus, and 
so is understood in the definition of each speeies, 
without the trouble of repetition. In like manner, 
the definition of a tribe is understood in the defi- 
nition of every genus, and every species of that 
tribe; and the same may be said of every superior 
division. 

The efSoet of such a systematical distribution of 
the produetioBS of nature^ 13 seen in our systems of 
zoology, botany, and mineralogy ; in vrhidi a speeies 
is commonly defined aeeurately in a line or two, which, 
without the systematical arrangement, could hardly 
be defined in a page. 

With rctgard to the utility of systems of this kind, 
men have gone into contrary extremes; some have 
treated them with eonten^t, as a mere dictionary of 
werds ; others, perhapsy rest in such systems^ as all 
that is worth knowing in the works of nature. 

On the one hand, it is not the intention of such 
systems to commnnieate all that is known of the nat- 
ural productions which they describe. The proper- 
ties most fit for defining and distii^^shing the seve- 
ral speeies, are not alwaye tjiose that are most useful 
to be known. To discover and to communicate the 
uses of natural substances in Ufe and in the arts, is 
vol. III. 7 
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no doubt that part of the business of a naturalist 
Vfliich is the most important ; and the systematioal 
arrangement of them is chiefly to be valued for its sub- 
servienoj to this end. This every judieious naturalist 
vfill grant. 

But, on the other hand, the labour is not to be de- 
spised, by which the road to an useful and important 
branch of knowledge is made easy in all time to come ; 
especially when this labour requires both extensive 
knowledge and great abilities. 

The talent of arranging properly, and defining ac- 
curately, is so rare, and at the same time so useful, 
that it may very justly be considered as a proof of 
real genius, and as entitled to a high degree of praise. 
There is an intrinsic beauty in arrangement, which 
captivates the mind, and gives pleasure, even abstract- 
ing from its utility ; as in most other things, so in 
this particularly, nature has joined beauty with utility. 
Tiie arrangement of an army in the day of battle is a 
grand spectacle. The same men crowded in a fair^ 
have no such effect. It is not more strange therefore 
that some men spend their days in studying systems of 
nature, than that other men employ their lives in the 
study of languages. The most important end of those 
tystems, surely, is to form a copious and an un- 
ambiguous language concerning the productions of 
nature, by which every useful discovery concerning 
them may be communicated to the present, and trans- 
mitted to all future generations, without danger of 
mistake. 

General terms, especially such as are complex in 
their signification, will never keep one precise mean- 
ing without accurate definition ; and accurate defini- 
tions of such terms can in no way be formed so easily 
and advantageously, as by reducing the things they 
signify into a regular system. 
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Yevy eminent men in the medical profession^ in or- 
^er to remove all ambiguity in the names of diseases^ 
and to advance the healing art, have of late attempted 
to reduce into a systematical order, the diseases of 
the human body* and to give distinct names, and ae- 
eurate definitions, of the several species* genera^ or- 
ders, and classes, into which they distribute tliem^ 
and I apprehend, that in every art and science, where 
the terms of the art have any ambiguity that obstructs 
its progress, this method will be found the easiest and 
most successful for the remedy of tfiat evil. 

It were even to be wished, that the general terms 
which we find in common language, as well as those 
of the arts and sciences, could be reduced to a syste- 
matical arrangement, and defined so as that they 
might be free from ambiguity ; but perhaps the ob- 
stacles to this are insurmountable. I know no man 
who has attempted it but Bishop T¥ilkins in his Essay 
toward a real character and a philosophical language. 
The attempt was grand, and worthy of a man of genius. 

The formation of such systems, therefore, of the 
various productions of nature, instead of being de- 
spised, ought to be ranked among the valuable im- 
provements of modern ages; and to be the more 
esteemed that its utility reaches to the most distant 
future times, and, like the invention of writing, serves 
to embalm a most important branch of human knowl- 
edge^ and to preserve it from being corrupted or lost. 
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CHAP. T. 



MSfiRTATIONS CONCSBNING THB KAMSS GIVEN TO 
OUB GEITERAK NOTIONS* 

Hating now eipfauned, as well as I am able^ those 
operations of the mind by wMoh we analyze the objeets 
wbieh nature presents to our observation! into their 
simple attributes^ giving a general name to eaeh, and 
by whieh we eomUne any number of saeh attributes 
into one whole* and give a general name to that eom- 
bination* I shall ofier some observations relating to our 
general notionSf whether simple or eoraplex* 

I apprehend that the names given to them by mod- 
ern philosophers have contributed to darken our spec- 
ulations about themf and to render them difficult and 
abstruse. 

We call them general notions, eonoeptions, ideas. 
The words notion and eoneeption, in their proper and 
most common sense* signify the aet or operation of 
the mind in eoneeiving an object. In a figurative 
sense, they are sometimes put for the object conceiv- 
ed* And I think they are rarely* if ever* used in this 
figurative sense* except when we speak of what we 
esdl general notions or general conceptions. The word 
idea* as it is used in modem times* has the same am- 
Ibiguity. 

Now* it is only in the last of these senses* and not 
in the first* that we can be said to have general no- 
tions or conceptions. The generality is in the object 
conceived* and not in the act of the mind by which 
it is conceived. Every act of the mind is an individ- 
ual act* which does or did exist. But we have power 
to conceive things which neither do nor ever did exist. 
We have power to conceive attributes without regard 
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to their existence. Tlie ooneepiien of sQek an attri- 
bute is a real and individnal aet of the mind; but the 
attribute eeneeired is oommon tojnany indifiduala 
that do or may exist. We are too apt to eonfeund an 
ofcgeet of eonoeption with the eeneeption of that object. 
But the dangei of doing this must be mueh greater 
when the object of conception is called a conception. 

The Peripatetics gave to such objects of coneeptii» 
the names of universals, and of predicaUes. Those 
names had no ambiguity, and I think were mueb more 
fit to express what was meant by them than the names 
we use. 

It is for this reason that I have so often used the 
word attribute, which has the same meaning with 
predicable. And for the same reason, I have thought 
it necessary repeatedly to warn the reader, that when, 
in compliance with custom, I speak of general no- 
tions or general conceptions, I always mean things 
eonceived, and not the aet of the mind in eoncelving. 
tliem. 

The Pythagoreans and Platonists gave the name of 
ideas to such general objects of conception, and to 
nothing else. As we borrowed the word idea from 
them, so that it is now familiar in all the languages of 
Europe, I think it would have been happy if we had 
also borrowed their meaning, and had used it only to 
signify what they meant by it. I apprehend we want 
an uiiambiguous word to distinguish things barely 
conceived from things that exist« If the word idea 
was used for this purpose only, it would be restored 
to its original meaning, and supply that want. 

We may surely agree with the Platonists in the 
meaning of the word idea, without adopting their 
theory coneeraing ideas. We need not believe, with 
tliem, that ideas are eternal and self^existent, and that 
they have a more real existence than the things we see 
and feel. 
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They were led to give existence to ideas, from th« 
eommoD prejudioe* that every thing which is an object 
of conception must really exist ; and having once given 
existence to ideas, the rest of their mysterious system 
about ideas followed of course; for things merely con- 
ceived, have neither beginning nor end, time nor place ; 
they are subject to no change ; they are the patterns 
and exemplars according to which the Deity made 
every thing that he made ; for the work must be con- 
ceived by the artificer before it is made. 

These are undeniable attributes of the ideas of Plato, 
and if we add to them that of real existence^ we have 
the whole mysterious system of Platonic ideas. Take 
away the attribute of existence, and suppose them not 
to be things that exist, but things that are barely con- 
ceived, and all the mystery is removed ; all that re- 
mains is level to the human understanding. 

The word essence came to be much used among the 
schoolmen, and what the Platonists called the idea of 
a species, they called its essence. The word essentia 
is said to have been made by Cicero ; but even hi? au- 
thority could not give it currency, until long after his 
time. It came at last to be used, and the schoolmen 
fell into much the same opinions concerning essences, 
as the Platonists held concerning ideas. The essences 
of things were held to be uncreated^ eternal, and immu- 
table. 

Mr. Locke distingnishes two kinds of essence, the 
real and the nominal. By the real essence he means 
the constitution of an individual, which makes it to be 
what it is. This essence must begin and end with the 
individual to which it belongs. It is not therefore a 
Platonic idea. But what Mr. Locke calls the nominal 
essence, is the constitution of a species^ or that which 
makes an individual to be of such a species; and this 
is nothing but that combination of attributes which is 
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signified by the name of the species^ and which we con- 
ceive without regard to existence. 

The essence of a speeies therefore is what the Pla- 
(onists called the idea of the species. 

If the word idea be restricted to the meaning which 
it bore among the Platonists and Pythagoreans, many 
things which Mr. Locke has said with regard to ideas 
will be just and true, and others will not. 

It will be true, that most words, indeed all general 
words, are the signs of ideas ; but proper names are 
not ; they signify individual things, and not ideas. It 
will be true, not only that there are general and ab- 
stract ideas, but that all ideas are general and abstract. 
It will be so far from the truth, that all our simple 
ideas are got immediately, either from sensation, or 
from consciousness; that no simple idea is got by ei- 
ther, without the co-operation of other powers. The 
obje'cts of sense, of memory, and of consciousness, are 
not ideas but individuals^ they must be analyzed by 
the understanding into their simple ingredients, before 
we can have simple ideas ; and those simple ideas must 
be again combined by the understanding, in distinct par- 
cels with names annexed, in order to give us complex 
ideas. It will be probable, not only that brutes have 
no abstract ideas, but Ihey have no ideas at all. 

I shall only add, that the learned author of the Or- 
igin and Progress of Language, and perhaps his learn- 
ed friend Mr. Harris, are the only modern authors I 
have met with, who restrict the word idea to. this mean- 
ing. Their acquaintance with ancient philosophy led 
tliem to this. What pity is it that a word, which in 
ancient philosophy had a distinct meaning, and which 
if kept to that meaning, would have been a real acqui- 
sition to our language, should be used by the modems 
in so vague and ambiguous a manner, that it is more apt 
to perplex and darken our speculations, than to convey 
useful knowledge. 
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Fr<Hn all that has been said about abstract and gen- 
eral conoeptions» I think we may draw the following 
oonclusions concerning them. 

Isty That it is by abstraction that the mind is fnr- 
nished with all its most simple, and most distinct no- 
tbns. The simplest objects of sense appear both com- 
plex and indistinct, until by abstraction they are an- 
alyzed into their more simj^e elements ; and the same 
maybe said of the objects of memory.and of conscious- 
ness. 

2dly» Our most distinct complex notions are those 
that are formed by compounding the simply notions got 
by abstraction. 

Sdly, Without the powers of abstracting and general- 
izing» it would be impossible to reduce things into any 
order and method, by dividing them into genera and 
species. 

4thly» Without those powers there could be no defi- 
nition ; for definition can only be applied to universals^ 
and no indiyidual can be defined. 

5thly» Without abstract and general notions there can 
neither be reasoning nor language. 

6thlyf As brute animals show no signs of being able 
to distinguish the Yarious attributes of the same sub- 
ject ; of being able to class things into genera and spe- 
cies ; to define* to reason, or to eommnnieate their 
thoughts by artificial signs* as men do ; I must think 
with Mr. liocke, that they have not the powers of ab- 
stracting and generalizing; and tliat in this particular, 
nature has made a specific diflbrence between them and 
the human species. 
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CHA1?. Yl. 

OPINIOXS OF PHILOSOPHERS ABOUT rNIY£R8Al.S« 

In the ancient philosophy* the doctrine of universals, 
that is^ of things which vre express by general terms, 
makes a great figure. The ideas of the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists, of which so much has been already said, 
were universals. All science is employed about uni- 
versals as its object. It was thought that there can be 
no science, unless its object be something real and im- 
mutable ; and therefore those who paid homage to 
truth and science, maintained that ideas, or universals, 
have a real and inoimutable existence. 

The skeptics, on the contrary, for there were skepti- 
cal philosophers in those early days, maintained, that 
all things are mutable, and in a perpetual fluctuation ; 
and from this principle inferred, that there is no sci- 
ence, no truth ; that all is uncertain opinion. 

Plato, and his masters of Che Pythagorean school, 
yielded this with regard to objects of sense, and ac- 
knowledged that there could be no science or certain 
knowledge concerning them : but they held, that there 
are objects of intellect of a superior order and nature, 
which are permanent and immutable. These are ideas, 
OP universal natures, of which the objects of sense are 
only the images and shadows. 

To these ideas they ascribed, as I have already ob- 
served, the most magnificent attributes. Of man, of a 
rose, of a circle, and of every species of things, they 
believed that there is one idea or form, which existed 
from eternity, before any individual of the species was 
formed: that this idea is the exemplar or pattern, ac- 
cording to which the Deity formed the individuals of 
the species : that every individual of the species par- 
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tieipat^s of this idea, if biob constitutes its essenee ; 
w9d that this idea is likewise an object of the human 
intellect, when, by doe abstraction, we discern it to be 
one in all the individuak of the species. 

Thus the idea of every species, though one and im- 
mutable, might be considered in three different views 
or respects; 1st, as having an eternal existence before 
there was any individual of the species ; 2dly, as ex- 
isting in every individual of that species, without di- 
vision or multiplication, and making the essenee of the 
species ; and, 3dly, as an object of intellect and of sci- 
ence in man. 

Such I take to be the doctrine of Plato, as far as I 
am able to comprehend it* His disciple Aristotle re- 
jected the first of these views of ideas as visionary, but 
differed little from his master with regard to the two 
last. He did not admit the existence of universal na- 
tures antecedent to the existence of individuals ; but he 
held, that every individual consists of matter and form : 
that the form, which I take to be what Plato calls the 
idea, is common to all the individuals of the species, 
and that the human intellect is fitted to receive the 
forms of things as objeots of contemplation. Such pro- 
found speculations about the nature of universals, we 
find even in the first ages of philosophy* I wish I 
could make them more intelligible to myself and to 
the reader. 

The division of universals into five classes ; to wit, 
genus, species, specific difference, properties, and acci- 
dents, is likewise very ancient, and I conceive was bor- 
rowed by the Peripatetics from the Pythagorean school. 

Porphyry has given us a very distinct treatise upon 
these, as an introduction to Aristotle's categories. 
But he has omitted the intricate metaphysical questions 
that were agitated about their nature ; such as, Wheth- 
er genera and species do really exist in nature ? Or^ 
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Whether they are only eonceptions of the human mind ? 
If they exist in nature. Whether they are eorporeal 
or incorporeal ? And whether they are inherent in the 
objects of sensCf or disjoined from them ? These ques- 
tions he tells usf for brevity's sake^ be omits, because 
they are very profound, and require accurate discussion. 
It is probable, that these questions exercised the wits 
of the philosophers till about the twelfth century. 

About that time, Boscelinus or Ruscelinus, the 
master of the famous Abelard, introduced a new doc- 
trine, that there isnothing universal but wordsor names. 
For this, and other heresies, he was much persecuted. 
However, by his eloquence and abilities, and thoses^if 
his disciple Abelard, the doctrine spread, and thosC 
who followed it were called Nominalists. His antago 
nists, who held that there are things that are really 
universal, were called Realists. The scholastio phi- 
losophers, from the beginning of the twelfth century, 
were divided into these two sects. Some few took a 
middle road between the contending parties, Tliat 
universality, which the Realists held to be in things 
themselves. Nominalists in names only, they held to be 
neither in things nor in names only, but in our con- 
ceptions. On this account they were called Coneep- 
tualists ; but being exposed to the batteries of both 
the opposite parties, they made no great .figure. 

When the sect of Nominalists was like to expire, 
it received new life and spirit from Occam, the disci- 
ple of Scotus, in the fourteenth century. Then the 
dispute about universals, a parte rei, was revived with 
the greatest animosity in the schools of Britain, Franee^ 
and Germany, and carried on, not by arguments only, 
but by bitter reproaches, blows, and bloody affrays, un* 
til the doctrines of Luther and the other reformers, 
tamed the attention of the learned world to more im- 
portant iBubjeets. 
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After thct revival of learniDg, Mr. Hobbes adopted 
the opinion <^the Nominalists. Human Nature, ebap. 5. 
sect. 6. « it is plain, therefore," says he, " that there 
is nothing universal but names." And in his Levia- 
than, part 1. chap. 4. << There being nothing univer- 
sal but names, proper names bring to mind one thing 
only ; u^iversals reeal any one of many.** 

Mr. Locke, according to the division before mention- 
ed, I think, may be accounted a Conceptualist. He 
does not maintain that there are things that are univer- 
sal ; but that ^e have general, or universal ideas ^rhich 
vre form by abstraction ; and tliis power of forming 
abstract and gecaral ideas^ he conceives to be that 
wliich makes the chief distinction in point of under- 
standing between men and^ferwtes. 

Mr. Locke's doctrine aboirtvabstraction has been 
combated by two very powerfuPaatagonists, bishop 
Berkeley and Mr. Hume, who have taB^n «P the opin- 
ion of the Nominalists. The former thWs, **That 
the opinion, that the mind has a power of fokining ab- 
stract ideas, or notions of things, has had a cnief part 
in rendering speculation intricate and perplexed, and 
has occasioned innumerable errors and difBcuInies in 
almost all parts of knowledge." That << abstract ia^as 
are like a fine and subtile net, which has miserah 
perplexed and entangled the minds of men, with thiS 
peculiar circumstance, that by how much the finer ; 
more curious was the wit of any man, by so much the 
deeper was he like to be ensnared, and faster held 
therein." That<< among all the false principles that 
have obtained in the world, there is none has a more 
wide influence over the thoughts of speculative men 
than this of abstract general ideas." 

The good bishop therefore, in twenty-four pages of 
the introduction to his Principles of Human Knowl- 
edge, encounters this principle with a zeal proportion* 
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ed to his apprehension of its malignant and extensive 
influence. 

That the zeal of the skeptical? philosopher against 
abstract ideas was almost equal to that of the bishopf 
appears from his words. Treatise of Human Nature, 
book 1. part 1. sect. 7. « A very material question 
has been started concerning abstract or general ideasi 
vfaether they be general or particular in the mind's con- 
ception of them? A great philosopher (he means Dr. 
Berkeley) has disputed the received opinion in this par- 
ticular, and has asserted, that all general ideas are noth- 
ing but particular ones annexed to a certain term, which 
gives them a more extensive signification, and makes 
them recal upon occasion other individuals which are 
similar to them. As I look upon this to be one of the 
greatest and most valuable discoveries that have been 
made of late years in the republic of letters, I shall 
here endeavour to confirm it by some arguments, which, 
I hope, will put it beyond all doubt and controversy.'' 

I shall make an end of this subject, with some re* 
flections on what has been said upon it by these two 
eminent philosophers. 

1. Firsty I apprehend that we cannot, with propriety, 
be said to have abstract and general ideas, either in 
the popular or in the philosophical sense of that word. 
In the popular sense an idea is a thought : it is the 
act of the mind in thinking, or in conceiving any ob- 
ject. This act of the mind is always an individual 
act, and therefore there can be no general idea in this 
sense. In the philosophical sense, an idea is an image 
in the mind, or in the brain, which, in Mr. Locke's sys- 
tem is the immediate olgect of thought ; in the system 
of Berkeley and Hume the only object of thought. I 
believe there are no ideas of this kind, and therefore 
no abstract general ideas . Indeed, if there were really 
such images in the mind, or in the brain, they could 
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not begeneralt because every thing that really exists 
te an individual. Universals are neither acts of the 
mind* nor images in the mind. 

As therefore there are no general ideas in either of 
the senses in which the word idea is used by the mod- 
ems, Berkeley and Hume have in this question an ad- 
vantage over Mr. Loeke ; and their arguments against 
him are good ad hominem. They saw farther than he 
did into the just consequences of the hypothesis con- 
Gcrning ideas, which was common to them and to him; 
and they reasoned justly from this hypothesis, when 
they concluded from it, that there is neither a material 
worlds nor any such power in the human mind as that 
of abstraction. 

A triangle, in general, or any other universal, might 
be called an idea by a Platonist ; but, in the style of 
modern philosophy, it is not an idea, nor do we ever 
ascribe to ideas the properties of triangles. It is nev- 
er said of any idea, that it has three sides and three 
angles. We do not speak of equilateral, isosceles, or 
scalene ideas, nor of right angled, acute angled, or ob- 
tuse angled ideas. And if these attributes do not be- 
long to ideas, it follows necessarily, that a triangle is 
not an idea. The same reasoning may be applied to 
every other universal. 

Ideas are said to have a real existence in the mind, 
at least, while we think of them; but universals have 
no real existence. When we ascribe existence to them, 
it is not an existence in time or place, but existence in 
some individual subject ; and this existence means no 
more but that they are truly attributes of such a sub- 
ject. Their existence is nothingbut predieability, or 
the capacity of being attributed to a subject. The 
name of predicables, which was given them in ancient 
philosophy, is that which most properly expresses their 
nature. 
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2. I think it must be granted, ia the second plaeCf 
that universal eanoot be the objects of imaginatioo, 
\¥hen we take that word in its strict and proper sense* 
*• 1 find/' says Berkeley, •« I have a faculty of imagining 
or representing to myself the ideas of those particular 
things I have perceived, and of variously compounding 
and dividing them. I can imagine a man with two 
heads, or the upper parts of a man joined to the body 
of a horse. I can imagine the hand, the eye, the nose, 
each by itself, abstracted or separated from the rest 
of the body. But then, whatever hand or eye I imagine5 
it must have some particular shape or colour. Like- 
wise, the idea of a man that I frame to myself must be 
either of a white, or a black, or a tawny, a straight, or 
a crooked, a tall, or a lew, or a middle sized man." 

I believe every man will find in himself what this 
ingenious author found, that he cannot imagine a man 
without colour^ or stature, or shape. 

Imagination, as we before observed, properly sig- 
nifies a conception of the appearance an object would 
make to the eye, if actually seen. An universal is not 
an object of any external sense, and therefore cannot 
be imagined ; but it may be distinctly conceived. When 
Mr. Pope says, <« The proper study of mankind is man/' 
I conceive his meaning distinctly, though I neither im- 
agine a black, or a white, a crooked, or a straight man. 
The distinction between conception and imagination 
is real, though it be too often overlooked, and the word» 
taken to be synonimous. I can conceive a thing that 
is impossible, but I cannot distinctly imagine a thing 
that is impossible. I can conceive a proposition or a 
demonstration, but I cannot imagine either. I can con- 
ceive understanding and will, virtue and vice, and other 
attributes of mind, but I cannot imagine them. In like 
manner, I can distinctly conceive universals^ but I can- 
not imagine them. 
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As to the manner bow we ooneeiye universals, I con« 
iiess my ignorance. I know not how I hear, or see* 
or remember^ and as little do I know how I conceive 
things that have no existence. In all our original 
faculties, the fabric and manner of operation is, I ap- 
prehend* beyond our comprehension, and perhaps is 
perfectly understood by him only who made them. 

But we ought not to deny a fact of which we are 
conscious, though we know not how it is brought 
about. And I think we may be certain that universals 
are not conceived by means of images of them in our 
minds, because there can be no image of an universal. 

Sdly, It seems to me, that on this question Mr. Locke 
and his two antagonists have divided the truth be- 
tween them. He saw very clearly, that the power of 
forming abstract and general conceptions is one of the 
most distinguishing powers of the human mind, and 
puts a specific difference between man and the brute 
creation. But he did not see that this power is per- 
fectly irreconcileable to his doctrine concerning ideas. 

His opponents saw this inconsistency ; but, instead 
of rejecting the hypothesis of ideas, they explain away 
the power of abstraction, and leave no specific distinc- 
tion between the human understanding, and that of 
brutes. 

4thly, Berkeley, in his reasoning against abstract 
general ideas, seems unwilling or unwarily to grant all 
that is necessary to support abstract and general con- 
ceptions. 

" A man,'* he says,** may consider a figure merely as 
triangular, without attending to the particular quali- 
ties of the angles, or relations of the sides. So far he 
may abstract. But this will never prove that he can 
frame an abstract general inconsistent idea of a tri- 
angle.'* 
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If a man may eonsider a figure merely as triangular^ 
he must have some-eoneeption of this objeeC of his con- 
sideration : for no man ean consider a thing nvhich he 
does not coneeive* He has a coneeptiony therefore, of 
a triangular figure, merely as such. I know no more 
that is meant by an abstract general conception of a 
trianjgle. 

He that considers a figure merely as triangular, 
must understand what is meant by the word triangu- 
lar» If to the conception he joins to this word, he adds 
any particular quality of angles or relation of sides, he 
misunderstands it, and does not consider the figure 
merely as triangular. Whence I think it is evident, 
that he who considers a figure merely as triangular 
must have the coneeption of a triangle, abstracting 
from any quality of angles or relation of sides. 

The bishop, in like manner, grants, '* That we may 
eonsider Peter so far forth as man, or so far forth 
as animal, without framing the forementioned abstract 
idea, in as much as all that is perceived is not consid- 
ered.'' It may here be observed, that he who consid- 
ers Peter so far forth as man, or so far forth as ani- 
mal, must conceive the meaning of those abstract gen- 
eral words man and animal, and he who conceives the 
meaning of them, has an abstract general conception. 

From these concessions, one would be apt to conclude 
that the bishop thinks that we can abstract, but that 
we cannot frame abstract ideas ; and in this I should 
agree with him. But I cannot reconcile his conces-' 
sions with the general principle he lays down before. 
*< To be plain,*' says he, ** I deny that I ean abstract one 
from another, or conceive separately those qualities 
which it is impossible should exist so separated.'' 
This appears to me inconsistent with the concessions 
above mentioned, and inconsistent with experiener, 
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If we can consider a figure merely as triangulaff 
without attending to the particular qnality of the an- 
gles or relation of the sides, this, I think, is conceiving 
separately things which cannot exist so separated : for 
surely a triangle cannot exist without a particular 
quality of angles and relation of sides. And it is well 
known from experience, that a man may have adistinct 
conception of a triangle, without having any conception 
or knowledge of many of the properties without which a 
triangle cannot exist. 

Let us next consider the bishop^s notion of general- 
izing. He does not absolutely deny that there are 
general ideas, but only that there are abstract general 
ideas. «« An idea," he says, << which, considered in it- 
self, is particular, becomes general, by being made to 
represent or stand for all other particular ideas of the 
same ^ sort. To make this plain by an example, sup- 
pose a geometrician is demonstrating the method of 
cutting a line in two equal parts. He draws, for in- 
stance, a black line of an inch in length. This, which 
is in itself a particular line, is nevertheless, with regard 
to its signification, general ; since, as it is there used, 
it represents all particular lines whatsoerer; so that 
what is demonstrated of it, is demonstrated of all lines, 
or, in other words, of a line in general. And as that 
particular line becomes general by being made a sign* 
80 the name line, which, taken absolutely, is particular, 
by being a sign, is made general." 

Here I observe, that when a particular idea is made 
a sign to represent and stand for all of a sort, this sujk 
poses a distinction of things into sorts or species. To 
be of a sort implies having those attributes which char- 
acterize the sort, and are common to all the individu- 
als that belong to it. There cannot, therefore, be a 
sort without general attributes, nor can there bo any 
conception of a sort without a conception of those gen^ 
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eral attributes which distinguish it. The conception 
of a sort 9 therefore, is an abstract general conception. 

The particular idea camiot surely be made a sign of 
a thing of whioh we have no conception. I do not say 
that you must have an idea of the sort, but surely you 
ought to understand or conceive what it means^ when 
you make a particular idea a representative of it, other* 
wise your particular idea represents, you know not what. 

When I demonstrate any general property of a tri- 
angle, such as, that the three angles are equal to two 
right angles, I must understand or eonceive distinctly 
what is common to all triangles. I must distinguish 
the common attributes of all triangles from those 
wherein particular triangles may differ. And if I con- 
ceive distinctly what is oommon to all triangles, with- 
out confounding it with what is not so, this is to form 
a general conception of a triangle. And without tbis. 
It is impossible to know that the demonstration extends 
to all triangles. 

The bishop takes particular notice of this argument, 
and makes this answer to it. *^ Though the idea I have 
in view, whilst I make the demonstration be, for 
instance, that of an isosceles rectangular triangle, 
whose sides are of a determinate length, I may never- 
theless be certain that it extends to all other rectilinear 
triangles, of what sort or bigness soever ; and that be- 
cause neithev the right angle, nor the equality or deter- 
minate length of the sides, ai*e at all concerned in the 
demonstration.*' 

But if he do not, in the idesthe has in view, clearly 
distinguish what is common to all triangles from wJiat 
is not, it would be impossible to discern whether some- 
thing that is not common be concerned in the demon- 
stration or not. In order, therefore, to perceive that 
the demonstration extends to all triangles, it is neces- 
sary to have a distinct conception of what is common 
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to all triangles, exoludiDg from that ooneeption all that 
is not common. And this is all I understand bj an nh* 
straet general eoneeplion of a triangle. 

Berkeley eatebes an advantage to his side of the 
question 9 from vhat Mf. Locke expresses^ too strong- 
ly indeed^ of the difficulty of framing abstract general 
ideas, and the pains and skill neeessary for that pur- 
pose. From which the bishop infers* that a thing so 
diffieult cannot be neeessary foreommunieation by lan- 
guage, which is so easy and familiar to all sorts of men. 

There may be some abstract and general eoneeptions 
that are difficult, or even beyond the reach of persons 
of weak understanding ; but there^^are innumerable^ 
which are not beyond the reach of children. It is im- 
possible to learn language without acquiring general 
eoneeptions; for there eannot be a single sentence 
without them. I believe the forming these, and being 
able to articulate the sounds of language, make up the 
whole difficulty that children find in learning language 
at first. 

But this difficulty, we see, they are able to over- 
come so early as not to remember the pains it cost 
them. They have the strongest inducement to exert 
all their labour and skill, in order to understand, and 
to be understood ; and they no doubt do so. 

The labour of forming abstract notions, is the labour 
of learning to speak, and to understand what is spoken. 
As the words of every language, excepting a few proper 
names, are general words, the minds of children are 
furnished with general eoneeptions, in prqtortion as 
they learn the meaning of general words. I bcliere 
most men have hardly any general notions but those 
which are expressed by the general words they bear 
and use in eonversatioir. The meaning of some of 
these is learned by a defiaitioii, which at once conveys 
a distinot and aeeurate general eoneeption. The 
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meaning of other general words we eollectt by a kind 
of induetiony from the way in whieh we see them used 
on various oocasion«9 by those who understand the lan- 
guage. Of these our eoneeption is often less distinet^ 
and in different persons is perhaps not perfectly the 
same. 

^* Is it not a hard thing/' says the bishop, ^ that a cou- 
ple of children cannot prate togetlier of their sugar- 
plums and rattles, and (he rest of their little trioketsi 
till they have first tacked together numberless incon- 
sisteneies, and so formed in their minds abstract gen- 
eral ideas, and annexed them to every common name 
they make use of." 

However hard a thing it may be, it is an evident truth, 
that a couple of children, even about their sugar-plums 
and their rattles, cannot prate so as to understand, and 
be understood, until they have learned to conceive the 
meaning of many general words, and this^ I thinks is 
to have general conceptions. 

5tbly, Having considered the sentiments of Bishop 
Berkeley on this subject, let us next attend to those of 
Mr. Hume, as they are expressed, part 1. sect. 7» 
Treatise of Haman Nature. He agrees perfectly with 
the bishop, *^ That all general ideas are nothing but 
partioolar ones annexed to a certain term, whieh gives 
them a more extensive signification, and makes them 
reoal upon occasion other individuals which are similar 
to them. A particular idea becomes general, by being 
annexed to a general term ; that is, to a term, which, 
from A customary conjunction, has a relation to many 
other particular ideas, and readily reeals them in the 
imagination. Abstract ideas are therefore in them- 
selves individual, however they may becooEie general 
in their representation. The image in the mind is on- 
ly that of a particular object, though the application of 
it in ovr reatoning be the same as if it was universal.'' ^ 
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Allhoogh Mr. Hume looks upon this to be one of tb« 
greatest and most valuable diseoveries that has been 
made of late years in the republie of letters, it appears 
to be DO other than the opinion of the Nominalists, 
about vfhieh so much dispute was held from the begin- 
ning of the twelfth century down to the reformation, 
and which was afterward supported by Mr. Hobbes. I 
shall briefly consider the arguments, by which Mr. 
Hume hopes to have put it beyond all doubt and con- 
troversy. 

1st, He endeavours to prove, by three arguments, 
that it is utterly impossible to conceive any quantity or 
quality, without forming a precise notion of its degrees. 

This is indeed a great undertaking ; but if he could 
prove it, it is not suflSlcient for his purpose; for two 
reasons* 

1st, Because there are many attributes of things, 
besides quantity and quality; and it is incumbent upon 
him to prove, that it is impossible to conceive any 
attribute, without forming a precise notion of its de- 
gree* Each of the ten eategories of Aristotle is a genus, 
and may be an attribute : and if he should prove of two 
of them, to wit, quantity and quality, that there can 
be no general conception of them, there remain eight 
behind, of which this must be proved. 

The other reason is, because though it were iropossi* 
ble to oonceive any quantity or quality, without form- 
ing a precise notion of its degree, it does not follow 
that it is impossible to have a general conception even 
of quantity and quality. The conception of a pound 
troy is the conception of a quantity, and of the preeiso 
degree of that quantity ; but it is an abstract general 
conception notwithstanding, because it may be the at- 
tribute of many in^vidual bodies, and of many kinds of 
bodies. He ought therefore to have proved^ that we 
cannot conceive quantity or quality, or any other at- 
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tribute) without joining it inseparably to some individ- 
ual subject. 

This remains to be proTed, ^bich will be found no 
easy matter. For instanoei I conceive M'hat is meant 
by a Japanese as distinctly as ^vhat is meant by an 
Englishman or a Frenchman. It is true^ a Japanese 
is neither quantity nor quality, but it is an attribute 
common to every individual of a populous nation. I 
never saw an individual of that nation^ and^ if I can 
trust my consciousness, the general term does not lead 
me to imagine one individual of the sort as a represen- 
tative of all others. 

Though Mr. Hume, therefore, undertakes mnch, 
yet, if he could prove all he undertakes to prove^ it 
would by no means be sufficient to show that we have 
no abstract general conceptions. 

Passing this^ let us attend to his arguments for prov- 
ing this extraordinary position^ that it is impossible 
to conceive any quantity or quality, without forming 
a precise notion of its degree. 

The first argument is^ that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish things that are not actually separable. ** The 
'precise length of a line is not different or distinguish- 
able from the line." 

I have before endeavoured to showt that things in- 
separable in their nature may be distinguished in our 
conception. And we need go no farther to bo con- 
vinced of this, than the instance here brought to 
prove the contrary. The precise length of a linct he 
says, is not distinguishable from the line. When I 
say» this is a line, I say and mean one thing. When 
I say it i$ a line of three incheSf I say and mean anotl^ 
cr thing. If this be not to distinguish the precise 
length of the line from the line, I know not what it is 
to distinguish. 

Second argument. ^* Every objcot of sense, that 
is, every impression, is an individual, having its de- 
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terminate degrees of quantity and quality : but what- 
erer is true of the impression is true of the idea, 
as they differ in nothing but their strength and Tiyae- 
ity/' 

The eonelusion in this argument is indeed justly 
drawn from the premises. If it be true that ideas dif- 
fer in nothing from objects of sense but in strength 
and Yivaeity, as it must be granted that all the objects 
of sense are individuals, it will certainly follow that 
all ideas are individuals. Granting therefore the jiist* 
ness of this conelnsiony I beg leave to draw two other 
conclusions from the same premises, which will fol- 
low no less necessarily* 

±Mt, If ideas differ from the object of sense only in 
strength and vivaeity, it will follow, that the idea 
of a lion is a lion of less strength and vivacity. And 
hence may arise a very important question. Whether 
the idea of a lion may not tear in pieces and devout 
the ideas of sheep, oxen, and horses, and even of men, 
women, and children ? 

2dly, If ideas diflfer only in strength and vivacity 
from the objects of sense, it will follow, that objects, 
merely conceived,^ are not ideas ; for such objects 
differ from the objects of sense in respects of a very 
different nature from strength and Tivacity. Every 
olgect of sense must have a real existence, and time 
and place : but things merely conceived may neither 
have existence, nor time nor place ; and therefore, 
though there should be no abstract ideas, it does not 
follow, that things abstract and general may not be 
conceived. 

The third argument is this : «' It is a principle gen- 
•rally received in philosophy, that every thing in 
nature is individual ; and that it is utterly absurd to 
suppose a triangle really existent, which has no pre- 
cise proportion of aides and angles. If this, there- 
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fore, be absard in fact and reality, it must be absurd 
in idea, sinee nothing of which ve can form a clear 
and distinct idea is absurd or impossible.'' 

I acknowledge it to be impossible, that a triangle 
should really exist whieh has no precise proportiou of 
sides and angles ; and impossible that any being should 
exist which is not an individual being ; for I think, 
a being and an individual being mean the same thing : 
but that there can be no attributes common to many 
individuals, I do not acknowledge. Thus, to many 
figures that really exist, it may be common that they 
are triangles ; and to many bodies that exist, it may 
be common that they are fluid. Triangle and fluid are 
not beings, they are attributes of beings. 

As to the principle here assumed, that nothing of 
which we can form a dear and distinct idea is absurd 
or impossible, I refer to what was said upon it, chap. 
3* Essay 4. It is evident, that in every mathematical 
demonstration, ad absurdumy of which kind almost 
one half of mathematics consists, we are required to 
suppose, and consequently to conceive a thing that is 
impossible. From that supposition we reason, until 
we come to a conclusion that is not only impossible 
but absurd. From this we infer, that the proposition 
supposed at first is impossible, and therefore that its 
contradictory is true. 

As this is the nature of all demonstratioiis ad a(- 
mrdttm, it is evident, I do not say that we can have 
a clear and distinct idea, but that we can clearly and 
distinctly conceive things impossible. 

The rest of Mr. Hume's discourse upon this suIk 
ject is employed in explaining how an individual idea, 
annexed to a general term, may serve all the purposes 
in reasoning, which have been ascribed t<» abstract gen* 
eral ideas. 

TOJ^ ui. 10 
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<* When ve have fottnd a resemblance amoitgHeveral 
objects that often occar to as, we apply the same name 
to all of them, whatever differences we maj observe 
in the degrees of their quantity and qaality, and 
whatever other differences may appear among them* 
After we have acquired a custom of this kind, the 
hearing of that name revives the idea of one of these 
objects, and makes the imagination conceive it, with 
all its circumstances and proportions.'^ But along with 
this idea, there is a readiness to survey any other of the 
individuals to which the name belongs, and to ob- 
serve, that no eonclusion be formed contrary to any 
of them. If any such conclusion is formed, those in- 
dividual ideas wliich contradict it, immediately erowd 
in upon us, and make us perceive the falsehood of the 
proposition. If the mind suggest not always these 
ideas upon occasion, it proceeds from some imperiise- 
tion in its faculties ; and such a one as is often the 
source of false reasoning and sophistry. 

This is in substance the way in which he accounts 
for what be calls ** the foregoing paradox, that some 
ideas are particular in their nature, but general in 
their representation*^' Upon this account I shall 
make some remarks. 

1st, He allows that we find a resemblance among sev- 
eral objects, and such a resemblance as leads us to 
apply the same name to all of them. This concession 
is sufficient to show that we have general conceptions. 
There can be no resemblance in objects that have no 
common attribute ; and if there be attributes belong- 
ing in common to several objects, and in man a facul- 
ty to observe and conceive these, and to give names 
to them, this is to have general conceptions. 

I believe indeed we may have an indistinct percept 
tion of resemblance, without knowing wherein it lies. 
Thus, I may see a resemblance between one face and 
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aoother, when I eftdnot distioetly say la what fixture 
they resemble: but by analyzing the two faees, and 
eoDiparing feature with feature, I may form a distinet 
notion of that whieh is eoromon to both. A painter* 
being aeeostomed to an analysis of thiji kind, would 
have formed a distinet notion of this resemblance at 
first sight ; to another man it may require some at^-. 
tentioo* 

There is therefore an indistinet notion of resem- 
blanee when we compare the objects only in gross ; 
and this I believe brute animals may have. There is 
also a distinct notion of resemblance^ when we ana- 
lyze the objects into their different attributes, and 
perceive them to agree in some, while they difler in 
others. It is in this case only that we give a name to 
the attributes wherein they agree, which must be a 
common name, because the thing. signified by it is 
common. Thus, when I compare cubes of diflbrent 
matter, I perceive them to have this attribute in com* 
mon, that they are comprehended under six equal 
squares ; and this attribute only, is signified by ap>- 
plying the name of eube to them all. When I com- 
pare clean linen with snow, I perceive them to agree 
in colour ; and when I apply the name of white to 
both, this name signifies neither snow nor clean linen, 
but the attribute which is common to both. 

2dly, The author says, that when we have found a 
resemblance among several objeots^ we apply the same 
name to all of them. 

It must here be observed, that there are two kinds 
of names which the author seems to confound, though 
they are very different in nature, and in the power 
they have in language. There are proper names, and 
there are common names, or appellatives. The first 
are thrnames of individuals* The same proper name 
is never applied to several individuals on account of 
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tbeir simiiitude, because the very intention of a prop^ 
er name is to distinguish one individual from all oth- 
ers ; and hence it is a maxim in grammar, that proper 
names have no plural number. A proper name signi- 
fies nothing but the individual, whose name it is ; and 
vhen we apply it to the individualt we neither affirm 
nor deny any thing concerning him. 

A common name or appellative is not the name of 
any individual, but a general term, signifying something 
that is, or may be common to several individuals. Com- 
mon names therefore signify common attributes. Thus, 
when I apply the name of son or brother to several 
persons, this signifies and affirms that this attribute 
is common to all of them. 

From this it is evident, that the applying the same 
name to several individuals, on account of their resem- 
blance, can, in consistence with grammar and common 
sense, mean nothing else than the expressing by a gener- 
al term something that is common to those individ- 
uals^ and which therefore may be truly affirmed of them 
all. 

3dly, The author says, ** It is certain that vee form 
the idea of individuals, whenever we use any general 
term. The word raises up an individual idea, and makes 
the imagination conceive it, with all its particular cir- 
cumstances and proportions.'^ 

This fact he takes a great deal of pains to account 
for, from the effect of custom. 

But the fact should be ascertained before we take 
pains to account for it. I can see no reason to believe 
the fact ; and I think a farmer can talk of his sh^ep, 
and his black cattle, without conceiving in his imagi- 
nation one individual, with all its cireumstances and 
proportions. If this be true, the whole of his theory 
of general ideas falls to the ground. To me it ^.ppears, 
that when a general term is well understood, it is only 
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by aooident if it suggest some indiTidual of the kind ; 
but this effect is by no means eonstant. 

I understand perfectly what mathematicians call a 
line of the fifth order ; yet I nerer eoncei?ed in my im- 
agination any one of the kind in all its circumstances 
and proportions. Sir Isaac Newton first formed a dis- 
tinct general conception of lines of the third orders and 
afterward^ by great labour and deep penetration* found 
out and described the particular species comprehended 
ander that general term. According to Mr. Hume's 
theory, he must first have been acquainted with the 
particulars, and then have learned by custom, to apply 
one general name to all of them. 

The author observes, << that the idea of an equilat- 
eral triangle of an inch perpendicular, may serve us in 
talking of a figure, a rectilinear figure^ a regular fig- 
ure, a triangle, and an equilateral triangle." 

I answer, the man that uses these general terms, 
either understands their meaning* or he does not. If he 
does not understand their meaning, all his talk about 
them will be sound only without sense, and the partic- 
ular idea mentioned cannot enable him to speak of 
them with understanding. If he understands the mean- 
ing of the general terms, he will find no use for the 
particular idea. 

4thly, He tells us gravely, ** That in a globe of white 
marble the figure and the colour are undistinguishable» 
and are in effect the same." How foolish have man- 
kind been to give difierent names, in all ages and in all 
languages, to things undistinguishable, and in efiect 
the same ? Henceforth, in all books of science and of 
entertainment, we may substitute figure for colourf and 
colour .for figure. By this we shall make numberless 
ourioHS discoveries, without danger of error. 
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OF JUDGMENT. 

CHAP. i. 

OF JUDGMENT IN GENKBAL. 

Judging is an operation of the mind so familiar to 
every man who has understanding* and its name b so 
oommon and so well understood, that it needs no defi- 
nition. 

As it is impossible by a definition to give a notion of 
eolour to a man who never saw colours ; so it is impos- 
sible by any definition to give a distinet notion of judg- 
ment to a man who has not often judged, and who is 
not eapable of reflecting attentively upon this act of his 
mind. The best use of a definition is to prompt him 
to that refieetion ; and without it the best definition 
vrill be apt to itiislead him. 

The definition commonly given of judgment, by the 
more ancient writers in logic, was, that it is an act of 
the mindy whereby one thing is affirmed or denied of 
another. I believe this is as good a definition of it as 
ean be given. Why I prefer it to some laterdefinitions, 
win afterward appear. Without pretending to give 
any other, I shall make two remarks upon it, and then 
offer some general observations on this subject. 

1st, It is true, that it is by affirmation or denial that 
we^tBxpress our judgments f but there may be jodg- 
ment which is not expressed. It is a solitary act of 
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the raiod^ and the expressioa of it bysffirmatiob or de- 
nial is not at ail essential to it. It may be taeit» and 
not expressed. Nay, it is well known that men may 
judge eontrary to what they affirm or deny ; the defini- 
tion therefore roust be understood of mental affirmation 
or denial, whioh indeed is only another name for judg- 
ment. 

2diyt Affirmation and denial is very often the expres- 
sion of testimony, whioh is adifierent aet of the mind, 
and ought to be distinguished from judgment. 

A judge asks of a witness what he knows of sueh a 
matter to whieh he was an eye or ear witness. He 
answers, by affirming or denying something. But his 
answer does not express his judgment ; it is his testi- 
mony. Again, I ask a man his opinion in a matter of 
seience or of criticism. His answer is not testimony ; 
it is the expression of his judgment. 

Testimony is a social act, and it is essential to It t^ 
be expressed by words or signs. A taoit testimoqy is a 
eontradiction : but there is no contradiction in a tacit 
judgment ; it is complete without being expressed. 

In testimony, a man pledges his veracity for what he 
affirms ; so that a false testimony is a lie : but a wrong 
judgment is not a lie ; it is only an eifor. 

I believe* in all languages, testimony and judgment 
are expressed by the same form of speech. A propo- 
sition affirmative or negative, with a verb in what is call- 
ed the indicative mood* expresses both. To distinguish 
them by the form of speeeht it would be necessary that 
verbs should have two indioative moods, one for testi- 
mony, and another to express judgment. I know not 
that this is found in any language. And the reason is, 
not surely that the vulgar cannot distinguish the two, 
for every man knows the diffisrence between a lie and 
an error of judgment, but that^ from the matter and 
circumstances, we can easily see whether a man in- 
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tends to give bis testimooyt or barely to express his 
jadgment. 

Although men must have judged in many cases be- 
fore tribunals of justice vere erected, yet it is very 
probable that there were tribunals before men began to 
speculate about judgment* and that the word may be 
borrowed from the practice of tribunals. As a judge, 
after taking the proper evidence, passes /sentence in a 
cause^ and that sentence is called his judgment ; so the 
mindy with regard to whatever is true or false, passes 
sentence, or determines according to the evidence 
that appears. Some kinds of evidence leave no room 
for doubt. Sentence is passed immediately, without 
seeking or hearing any contrary evidence, because 
the thing is certain and notorious. In other cases, 
there is room for weighing evidence on both sides be* 
fore sentence is passed. The analogy between a tri* 
bunal of justice and this inward tribunal of the mind, is 
too obvious to escape the notice of any man who ever ap- 
peared before a judge. And it is probable, that the word 
judgmenti as well as many other words we use in speak- 
ing of this operation of mind, are grounded on this anal- 
ogy. 

Having premised these things, that it may be clearly 
understood what I mean by judgment, I proceed to 
make some general observations concerning it. 

1st, Judgment is an act of the mind specifically dif- 
ferent from simple apprehension, or the bare concep- 
tion of a thing. It would be unnecessary to observe 
this, if some philosophers had not been led by their 
theories to a contrary opinion* 

Although there can be no judgment without a con- 
ception of the things about which we judge; yet 
conception may be without any judgment. Judgment 
can be expressed by a proposition only, and a proposi- 
tion is a complete sentence ; but simple apprehension 
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may be expressed by a word or vrords* urbieb make no 
complete sentence. When simple apprebension is em^ 
ployed abottt a propositioOf every man knows that it is 
one thing to apprehend a proposition^ that is, to eon* 
eeivewbat it means; but it is quite another thing to 
judge it to be true or false. 

It is self-evident^ that every judgment must be either 
true OF false ; but simple apprehension or conception 
can neither be true nor false, as was showj^ before. 

One judgment may be contradictory to another; 
and it is impossible for a man to have two judgments 
at the same Time, which be perceives to be contradic- 
tory. But contradietory propositions may be conceived 
at the same time without any difficulty. That the sun 
is greater than the earth, and that the sun is not great- 
or than the earth, are contradietory propositions. He 
that apprehends the meaning of one, apprehends the 
meaning of both. But it is impos^jible for him to 
judge both to be true at the same time. He knows 
that if the one is true, the other must be false* For 
these reasons, I hold it to be certain, that judgment 
and simple apprehension are acts of the mind specifi- 
cally different. 

2dly, There are notions or ideas that ought to be 
referred to the faculty of judgment as their source ; be* 
cause, if we had not that faculty, they could not enter 
into our minds ; and to those that have that faculty, 
and are capable of reflecting upon its operations, they 
are obvious and familiar. 

Among these we may reckon the notion of judg- 
ment itself; the notions of a proposition, of its subjeet, 
predicate, and copula; of affirmation and negation, of 
true and false, of knowledge, belief, disbelief, opinion, 
assent, evidence. From no source could we acquire 
these notions, but from reflecting upon our judgments. 
Relations of things make one great class of our no- 

T0£. III. 11 
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tions or ideas ; and vfe eannot have (lie idea of any 
Telatfon vitboat some exepoise of judgnienti as vUl 
appear afterward. 

adij, In persons oome to years of understandkigf 
judgment necessarily accompanies all sensationt per- 
ception by the senses, eonsolousness, and memory, bat 
not eonception. 

I restriet this to persons come to the years of un- 
derstanding, because it may be a question i whether in- 
fants, in the first period of life, have any judgment 
or belief at all. The same question may be put with 
regard to brutes and some idiots. This question is 
foreign to the present snhjeot; and I say nothing here 
about it« but speak only of persons who baTO tbe eSEer* 
cisc of judgment. 

In them it is evident, that a man who feels pain, 
judges and believes that he is really pained. The man 
who perceives an object, believes that it exists, and is 
what he distinctly perceives it to be ; nor is it in hte 
power to avoid suoh judgment. And the like may 
be said of memory, and of constnousaess* Whether 
judgment ought to be eaHed a necessary eoneomitant 
of these operations, or rather a part or ingredient of 
them, I do not dispute; but it is eertain, that all of 
them are aeoompanied with adotemiination that someo 
thing is true or false, and. a consequent belief. If tliis 
determination be not judgment, it is an operation that 
has get no name ; for it is not simple apprebensioa, 
aeilheris it reasoning; it is a mental. affirmat]mi.or 
negation ; it may be exprMsed by a propositioD affirm- 
ative or negative, audit js aeeompanied*with the firmest 
belief. These are the eharaeteristios of judgment ; 
and I must call it judgment, till I ean.fiad another 
name to it. 

The judgments we form, are either of thwgs.neeesh 
sary, or of things contingent. That three tsmes. three 
are nine; that the whole is greater than apart; are 
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JttdgttieQts dboiit UHogs nBee«sary* Our assent to suek 
metemiry preposkions is not grcHinded upto any <^ra* 
tion of sensef of memory, or of eonsciouseossy nor doe^ 
it wemme their eonearreooe ; it is unaocompani^d by 
ai^ other opevalion but that of coooepUoDf wbiek must 
iMMMMBpwiyailjtidgmeot; we may therefore call Ihb 
judgneiit of tfafags aeeessary, pure judgment. Our 
jndgnoiit of things eo^iagaat maot always rest upon 
•omootherofi^ationof the mind, sueb as sense, or 
momory, or eooseiousn^s, or eredit in testimony, wbidi 
is ksolf grounded iqion sense. 

That I now write upon a table covered with green 
oloth, is a eootingont eventf which I judge to be most 
undmiUiodiy true. My judgment is grounded upon my 
pei!ception, and isaneoessary concomitant or irigredient 
of my piemoption. That I dined. with such a fsompaoy 
gmrteiday, I judge to.be true, beoause I remMiher it; 
and my judgment necessarily gties along with this re- 
membrance, or makes a ptiH of it. 

There ai« many forms of speeoh in common language 
whieh show that the senses, mrasory and oonswHtsness, 
are conmdered as judging faculties. -We say that a 
man judges of colours by his eye* of sounds by his ear. 
We spoak of theevidenoe of sense, the evidence of mem- 
ory, the eridence of consciousness. Evidenee is the 
ground of ju^ment. and when we ^00 eiMencey it is 
impossifoie not to judge. 

When we speak of seeing or rememfoerin|g any thi^, 
we indeoA hardly oTor add that we j«dge it to be true. 
But tl»^ reason of this appears to be, that suoh an ad- 
ditioB would be raovo ssporAu^ of spsiee b, beoaase 
every one knows* that what I see or rensember, I mimt 
judge to be true, and omnot do otherwise. 

And for the same reason, in speaking of any tUs^ 
4kat is seif^^e^eoioi^stfUBtly dmMSOOlMled, wo do not 
say that we judge it to be Mao. > This wouU bo super- 
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iuity of speeeli, bemiiteev^rir Bran knows thftt ve 
must judge that to be trae wkieh we hold self^evid^il; 
or demeiistraled. 

When you say you saw sueh a tli]iig» or that you di»' 
tioelly rettember ]t» or when you say of any proposi* 
tioR that it is self-evident, or strictly demonstrated, it 
would be ridiculous alter this to ask wh^ber you judge 
It to be true ; nor would it be less Hpidiealons lo you to 
infonn us that yon do. It would be a superiuky of 
speech of the sauie kkid as if* not content wRh say* 
ing that you saw sueh an object, you should add that 
you saw it with your eyes. 

There is therefore good reason why, in speaking or 
writing, judgment sh<Hikl not be expressly mentioned, 
when all men knew it tobe necessarily implied ; .that 
is, when there can be no doubt, in such eases, we 
barely mention the evidence* Bntwhen the evidence 
mentioned leaves room for doubt, then^ without any 
superfluity or tautology, we say we judge the thnig to 
be so, because this is not fm^ied in what was said be- 
fore. A woman with ehiU never si^s^ that, going such 
a journey, she carried her child along with her. We 
know that, while it is in her womb, she mast carry it 
along with her. There are some operations of mind 
that may be saU to earry judgment in their womb, and 
can no more leave it behind them than the pregnant 
woman can leave her child. Therefore, in speahmg 
rf sudi operations, it is not expressed. . 

Perhaps this manner of speaking, may have led phi- 
losophers into the opinion, that in perception by the 
senses, in memory, and in coasciottsness, there is no 
judgment at aU. Because it is not mentioaed in speak* 
ing of these fimiUieSf they coMhide that it does not 
aeeompany them ; . that they are only di&rent mwdoi of 
mafi^ appr^easito, or ^l a«q[uiring ideas ; and that it 
is no part of their office to judge. 
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1 i^^dMNid the saise eause bus led Mr. Loeke iolo 
aiwtiiHi of JQ^aient ivhieh I take to be p^iSiarioliifli* 
He thinks that the miDd has tvo faeritks eonversfuit 
about troth and falsehood : 1st, koowle^e; aad* Sdljf 
ja^oieBt. Id the first, the pereeption of the agrecaiuNit 
or disagreeiMiitiif the ideas iseertain. In the seeoad, 
it is Bot eertaio, but jHrobaUe only. 

Aeoordii^tpthi»iiotioiiof jadgflimt, it is not by 
judgment that I pereei?e that two and three mdce 
five ; it is by the iaeuUy of knowledge. I apprehend 
there ean be no knowledge without jndginent^ though 
there may be judgment without that eertainty whidi 
we eommonly call knowledge. ' 

Mr. Loeke, in another phee of his Essay, tells us, 
<< that the notiee we hare by our senses of the existenee 
of thii^ without us, thoogh not aU^ether so eertran 
as our inluHiTe. knowledge, or the dednotions of our 
reason about abstraet iieas, yet is an assurance that 
desenres the name of knowlec^/' I think, by this 
aeeount of it, and by lusdefaitioBs before given, of 
knowledge and judgment^ it deserves as well the name 
otjudgmenL 

That Imay avoid disputes dbout themea&ing of words, 
I wish the reader to understand, that I give the uime 
of judgment to every determination of the mind eon- 
eeming what is true or what is false. This, I think, 
IS what li^eians, from the days of Aristotle, have 
ealled judgment. "Whether it be ealled one fi^ealty, ae 
itUnklthas always been, or whether a jdulosofAer 
chooses to split it into two, seems not very matevidl. 
And^if it be granted, that by our senses, emr menMty 
Md eonseionsness, we not only have ideas, or uanf^ 
apprehensions, but fern detwminatsQiis eoneernfag 
what is true, and what is ihltiei whether these deters 
minations ought to be ealled kn^wMgt wjvigmeta, h 
of small moment. 
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< TIm judgiMiili grooaded apM the endenoe of 
MMCy^if memery* Md of omifleiattflMM» put dtt mea 
•pon a ImbI. The philotopher* -with regard to these, 
has no prenagativo above the flMterate, or e«en abofo 
the saT^e. 

Their reliance upon the testimony of these fiieahtes 
is as firm and as well groaoded as his. His sttperior*- 
ky is in judgamits of another kind ; in judgments 
about Ibrngs abstraet and necessary. And he is ud* 
*i>ntting to giye the name of judgment to that whereia 
tiho most igttonuit and anioq^ved of the species ave 
his aqnals. 

But philosophers have never been aUe to give ai^ 
definition of judgment which does not apply to the de- 
ternunations of ovr senses, our mera^iry* and eonseious- 
Msst aor any definition of nmple af^rehension which 
can comprehend those determinations. 

Our judgments of this kind are ponely the gift of 
nature, nor do they admit of improvement by eoltttre. 
The mcmm*y of one man may be more tenaeions than 
tliat of another ; but both rely with equal assuranoe npon 
what they distinctly remember. One man's sight may 
be more aonte, or his feeling more delicate than that 
of another; but both give equal credit to the distioet 
lestiiliony of tlieir sight and toach. 

And as we have this belief by the constitution of 
our-naturcy without any efibrt of our own» so no e& 
ftrt of ours ean overturn it. 

The skeptic may perhaps persuade himself in gen- 
eralf that he has no ground to believe his senses or his 
memory : but, in particular ea^s that are intercstingt 
his disbelief vanishes, and he finds himself aader a no* 
cesslty of believing both. 

These judgments, may, in the strieteat sense, be 
called jni^pmrnU of nature. Nature has sulijeeled as 
to them whether we will or not. They ave iMMier 
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goif nor can they be lost by any use or abuse of our 
fttenhies ; and it is eif^idently oeeessary for oar presi' 
enration that it should be so. For if beKef in o$» 
senses and in our memory were to be learned by eul- 
tare; the race of men would perish before they learn* . 
ed this lesson. It is necessary to all men for their 
beii^ and preservation, and therefore is nneonditiott^ 
ally giren to all men by the Author of nature. 

I acknowledge^ that if we were ta resi in those judg- 
ments* of nature of which we now speak* witkoiit 
bntldtng others upon themt they would not entide uS 
to the denomination of reasonable beings. But yet 
they ought not to be diespisedv for they are the foun* 
dation upon which the grand sttperslpaeture t^ hu* 
msok kno:wledge n»ttst be raised. And as in ot-her su- 
perstructures the foundation, is commonly overlooked^ 
so h has been in this. The mere sublime attainmentB 
fifthe hnman mind have attracted theallefllion of ^i«- 
hnaphersi while they have bestowed b4t a oafeless 
gkmee ^en the huoftble fonndalion on wbioh- the wbrie 
fiilirie rests. 

A fourth Observation is, that someexsreiseef judgh 
ment is m^oe^ary inthe foi$matioli of all absttoel a»i 
general conceptions whether mere sUnpte or more eem^ 
plex ; in di viding* in defloingf and m gweraU. in forming 
alliekar and distinct oonoep*iens< of IhJng^ whieh aoe 
die only fit materials of ve9»ommgk. 

These operations are aliiedte eaeb otheriand tbem- 
fore Ibrin^ them, ondcir one observalieOb: Thcynre 
more alUod to our ratiosml' natiiretbao^tlKise menti^iiied 
lottlie last obsfiowation^ andtthenefeDe ate>oen«idcmdiliy 
themselves. 

Than I may, net be n»slaken».it majfi be dbserved^ 
lliat) Ii do-not se^ that abstraetnolbas^or ether aeeii*' 
mrtir notions of things^ after Amy have been formed 
eaane^ be barefy eonoeived witkeiit Any egMBwsee^djgh 
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ment about them. I doubt not that they maj : but 
what I sajy is, that, in their formation in the mind at 
first, there must be some exereise of judgment. 

It is impossible to distinguish the different attributes 
belonging to (he same subject, without judging that 
they are really different and distinguishable, and that 
they have that relation to the subject whieh logicians 
express, by saying that they may be predicated of it. 
"We cannot generalize, without judging that the same 
attribute ^loes or may belong to many individuals. It 
has been shown, that our simplest general notions are 
formed by these two operations of distinguishing and 
generalizing : judgment therefore is exercised in form- 
ing the simplest general notions. 

In those that are more complex, and which have been 
shown to be formed by combining the more simple, 
there is anther act of the judgment required ; for 
such eombinations are not made at random, but for an 
end ; and judgment i? employed in fitting them to that 
end. We form complex general notions for oonvenien- 
cy of arranging our thoughts in discourse and reason- 
ing ; and therefore, of an infinite number of combina- 
tions that might be formed, we choose only those that 
are useful and necessary. 

That judgment must be employed in dividing, as well 
as in distinguishing, appears evident. It is one thing 
to divide a sulgeet properly, another to out it in pieces. 
Hoe non est dtrfdere, sed frangere renif said Cicero, 
when he censured an improper division of Epicurus. 
Reason has disoovered rules of division, whieh have 
been known to logicians more than two thousand yearsr 

There are rules likewise of definition of no less an- 
tiqiity and authority. A man may no doubt divide or 
define properly without attending to the rules, or even 
without knowing them. But this can only be, when 
he has judgment to pereeive that to be right in a partio- 
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vbir eaie^ irbich the rule dcftermines to be right in all 
cases. 

I add in general, that, ivithout «0ine degree of jirtTg- 
ment, vie can form no accurate and distinct notions of 
things ; so that, one province of judgment is to aid us 
in forming clear and distinct conceptions of things, 
ivhich are the only fit materials for reasoning. 

This will probably appear to be a paradox to philos* 
ophers who have always considered the formation of 
ideas of erery kind as belonging to simple apprehension ; 
and that the sole province of judgment is to put them 
together in affirmative or negative propositions ; and 
therefore it requires some confirmation. 

1st, I think it necessarily follows from what has been 
already said in this observation. For if, without some 
degree of judgment^ a man cad neither ^if^tinguish^ 
nor divide, nor define, nor form any general notion, 
simplei or complex, he surely, without some degree of 
judgment, cannot have in his mind the materials neces- 
sary to reasoning. 

There cannot be any proposition in language whieli 
does not involve some general conception. The prop- 
osition, that I exist, which Des Cartes thought the 
^ first of all truths, and the foundation of all knowl- 
edgOf cannot be conceived without the eonception of 
existence, one of the most abstract general conoep* 
tions. A man <3annot believe his own existence, or 
the existence of any thing be sees or remembersy un- 
til he has so much judgment as to distinguish things 
that really exist from things wfaicli are only conceiv- 
ed. He sees a* man six fbet high ; he eoneeives a 
man sixty feet high ; he judges the first object to exist, 
because he sees it ; the second he does not judge to ex- 
ist, because he only conceives it* Kow, I would ask, 
' Whether he can attribute existence to the first object, 

yoii. in. ift : ; , 
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means ? It is impossible. 

How early the ttotbii of esistenee eiitpi?9 into tbe 
ihind, I cannot determine ; but it must certwnly. h^ 
in the mind, as soon as we eaa. affirm of any tUuig» 
with understanding, that it exists.' , 

In every other proposition, the predicate at lenst 
' must be a general notion ; a predieable a«d aa ciniver- 
sal being one and the same. Besides this, every prap^ 
osition either affirms or denies. And no man can 
have a distinct conception of a propositioa^ vfbo dc^ 
nbt understand distinctly the meaning of affirming .or 
denying ; but these are very general co^eeptioas* aadi 
as was , before observed, are derived from judgment 
ds their source and origin. 

I am ^nsible that a strong objection may be made 
to this reasoning, and that it may seem to lead to an 
absurdity, or a contradiction. It may be said, that 
every judgment is a mental affirmation or negation. If 
therefore some previous exercise of judgment be nee* 
essary to understand what is meant by affirmation or 
negation, the exercise of judgment must go before any 
judgment, which is** absurd. 

In like manner; every judgment may be expressed 
b^ a proposition, and a proposition must be conceiTed 
before we can judge of it. If therefore we cannot con- 
ceive the meaning of a proposition without a previous 
exercise of judgment, it follows that judgment miist 
be previous to the conception of any proposition^ and 
at the same time that the conception of a proposition 
must be previous to all judgment, which is a contra- 
diction.' ^ . ; . . . 

'tHRs'reader may please (o observe, that I have limit- 
ed what I htive said to distinct conception, and some 
degree of judgment; and it is by this means I hope 
to avoid this labyrinth of absurdity and contradietian. 
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*ni6 foe^Kies of ooneeptioa and jiidgmeDt liave'an in- 
£Mie;#ild a matwHy m man has, What I have said U 
limited ta tb0ir inature^«lale. . I believe ia (heir infant 
state they are very weak aad indistinet ; and that, by 
impereepfible degrees^ they grow to maturity , e^eh 
gjNriag aid to the pther, and reeeiving aid from it. But 
wbiefa of them first began this friendfy intercourse, is 
beyottd my ab^ity to determine. It is like (he ques-. 
tlon eoneerning the bird and the egg. 

la th€ present state of things, it is trae« that every 
bird eomes flrom aa egg* and every egg from a bird; 
and eaeh may be said to be previous to the other. But 
If we go baek. to the origin of things, (here must have 
be$n mme bird that did not come from any egg, or 
some egg that did not come from any bird. 

In like nianner, in the mature state of man, distinct 
ooneeption of a proposition supposes some previous 
exercise of judgment, and distinct judgment supposes 
distinct conception. Each may truly be said to come 
from the other> as the bird from (be egg, and the egg 
from the bird. But if we trace back this succession 
ta its ori^n, tliat is, to the fif st proposition that was 
ever conceived by the raan» and the first jadgmeiit be 
ever formed, I determine nothing about them, nor do I 
know in what order, or how they were produced, any 
BM>re than how the bones grow in the womb of her that 
is with child. 

The first exercise of these faculties of conception 
and judgment is hid^ like the alources of the JNile^ ia 
aa unknown region. 

The necessity of some degree of judgment to dear, 
aaddietlaet ooneeptions of things^ may, I think, be jl« 
kistrated by ibis similitude. 

Aa artist, suppose a carpe*pter, cannot worjc in his 
aft without tools, and these tools must be made by art.. 
The exercise of the art therefore is necessary to make 
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the tools, and the tools are n««e0Mry to the Mendse^of 
the art. There is the same appeamnee of omKridi^ 
tloD^ as in ivhat I hate advaaeed omK^raiBf; the neees^ 
sity of some degree o^jddgiiient, in order to form elear 
and distinct conceptions of things. These are the 
tools we must use in judging and in Ireasentngf and wilk- 
out them must make very bun^ng work $ yet these 
tools cannot be made without some exereise of judg- 
ment. 

The necessity of some degree of judgment ki fowa- 
ing accurate and distinct notions of things will furtiicw^ 
appear, if we consider attentively what notions wd eiiir 
form, without any aid of judgment, of the objlncts of 
sense, of the operations of our own 'minds, or of the *•* 
lations of things. 

To begin with the objects of sense. It is acknowl- 
edged on all bands, that tiie ftrst notions we have oiff 
sensible objects are got by the external senses otfly»' 
and probably before judgment is brought forth ; but 
these first notions are neither simple, nor are theyae^. 
curate and distinct : they are gross and indistinct«attd 
like the chaoa, a rudis indigestaque moles. Before we 
can have any distinct notion of this mass, it must Ini 
analyzed ; the heterogeneous parts must be separated 
in our conception, and the simple elements, wbieh tm^ 
fore lay hid in the common mass, must first be distin* 
guished, and then put together into one whole. > 

In this way it is that we fbrm distinet - notions even 
of the objects of sense ; but this analyses and eomposi'- 
tion, by habit, becomes so easy, arid . is performed so 
readily, that we are apt to oveiioofcit, and toitttpute 
the distinct notion we have 'ftrmed of * the ot^eet^ to 
the senses alone; and this we are the nitire ^pt<ofeie 
to do, because, when once we have dlstinguisbed the 
sensible qualities of the object from one anotber> tbo 
sense g\\e» testimony to each of them. ' 
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Tott peroeite, frr iaitanee» an oliffiet irid<e» round; 
and a loot in diameter: 1 grant tliat ypu perceive all 
these attributes of the ol(|Mt by j^nise | hot if you had 
not been able to distinguish the oolonr from the figure, 
and both from the magnitude, your senses would only 
hare ghren you one eon^ex and eonfused notion of all 
these mingled together. 

A man who is able to say with understanding! or to 
determine in his own mind, that thisobjeet is white, 
must have distlngoiibed whiteness from other attri- 
butes. If he has. not made this distinction^ he does 
not understand wbat he says. 

Suppose a'Cttbe <^ brass to be presented at the same 
time tt» a cUld of a year old and to a man. The - reg- 
ularity of the figure will attract the attention of both. 
Both ImTe the senses of sight and of touch in equal 
perfeetion; and therefove^ if any thing be discovered 
in tius ot^et >by the man, which cannot be disooyered 
by the teikMf it mufft be owing, not to the senses, but to 
some ether faculty which the child has not yet attained; 

dkst, Then, the man can easily distinguish the body 
from the surface which terminates it ; this the child 
•annot do. Sdly, The man can perceive, that this sur- 
face is made up of sis planes of the same figure and 
magflUude ;..the child eannot discover this, adiy, The 
man pcM^ives that'«ach of these planes has four equal 
sides, and four equal aog^s; and that. the opposite 
rides ^aeieh [dane, and the opposite planes are parallel. 

It will surely be allowed, that a man of ordinary 
judgment' may ^observe all tbis in a cube which he 
makes aa obgect of contemplation, and takes time *to 
•onsiiierr; tbat*4ie4nay |pve the name of a square, to 
a plaae terminated by^ four equal sides, and four equal 
angles p and. the same of a <MAe, to a solid terminated 
by six eqpial aqjuares : all this is. nothing else but ana- 
lysing the figure! qt the o|^ect presented to l^s senses 
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Bj thi^ WjiJtjriU wd MmpoMtiQiif ivo eSbolt are pl*o- 
d^^S|Bd« lUbf nN|irl|i#i«M MB^riav i^l^eet vhkdi his 
•eng^ yisiMPPto^ ttwmgh one •f the niMt nmpki the 
8^91^ f09ii«pr9#Mi|» h« f iw c p i vuuiy dm^e and distloct 
nolioos of right liaeit aaglM* {liakimfffSieef solid, equal- 
Hjt paraUeKsm} m^hm whkb the ehild ha» not yet 
fa«itflio» to attaio» M^* ^hMhoooatiderft the cube 
as eompomifkd of tfasso elemeiMi^ pot together Hi a eer- 
tilii^oitlefv be has tlmi* and* oot before* a dfstitict and 
seieatiOc aotion of a oiibe« Tbe dMld mother con- 
o^iEos 4i0f» ^MHMtfSi aoria nbat order the} must be 
poti ti^Kfiber ja order to iaak» a ouhe^; atid therefore 
has no a9oorate.iioiieii of a eaboi vhieh ean make it 
asipfe^itfroai^niaiy. ^ _ 

Whwtfi I tMttk wo fliagp eMiii«de» that the notfoa 
lirbieb wo bafo frooai the senses alone* oi^ea of tbe sim- 
plest olye«lte of faaee^ is iadistioel and ioeapaUe of be- 
ing either deseribod or reasoaod itpoa> antll it 'is aaa- 
Ij^fid intq its ^nafie olemenls^aad e o asW h red as eom- 
poipoded of tbo^s oioimift8« 

If we sbQiild %pply this reeKioniag to nsore complex 
o\^tU of seasoti tbe eeaolasisa wotiU bo stiH more 
e\;ident« . A.dog maj be tane^tto lorn a jaek^ bat he 
ean neir^r b^ tnngbl to» baesa a disiiael nntioQ of a jaek. 
He sees ev^ry psrrt as well as a^niaa i bat the rehition 
oC the iiarts. to^one aaatlier* and to the wtede/be hiss 
not jude^i^n^ tp^ooawfdiead.. 

A disilnot nation of an ob|eet#. even of senses is «eter 
golt in an instant; but tbe sense perfwnis its oflke in 
an inttlavtt. Tima k Mit rtf nieed tt^sw it betier^ 
but to analjrw.jUt to diMiogiNBh tbe diArsal ptHs^ 
and their sehttifii to oaotaai^lbor^ and to the wholef. 

Hence it iSf that athon aaif teheoMMiAipasshNi or ^omo- 
tion binders the.oool4ap|ilioii$ioa of jvdgawnt^^wetfst 
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t»^lnilM JMiiMriif m^k^m^ m m <iHHlgli ^aM» tense 
be lottg direoted lo ir. A mu wlio ie piK'lifto n puiiiei 
b; thiiiMiig.hete«iagiHtet, MiyMmai'iileftgt-wicli- 
out ha^ripg WDT dUtiMtriMflimiif i«9 iMi MMttderelfttf*^ 
iog, smd not M» settle lhiii*i» di|MilMiAiq»M»i#rf^^ 
If he oao lAjT ibiit mido^jmlgMtit iiMe ^t i iy mMps 
uppB it^ftffioe> «idte»MmiM» lli^ leagtii and brMdilt, 
the c<)loi^, and flgunif and dktaDee ot Ike objciet. i fU 
these, wbi)«itiie|>apb.laNad^ ha bad aH^dfeliaet nail^D, 
iboagbbkjqyasvieiefOiiiaaUitfaa'littiey* - 

When tifM,€gf^ af fmmm #pan» bal^lhal af jtfiB«i«nt 
sifiit by a p<iaif^<effi any ^kBvt>aiMlia»tlwt>aagraMei 
iksr mifkHf iiaeeaithii^)aaw fu iiiil j% ' >n * P>»> «b^ mr« 
ia f^JMisaJiie iRMlQfiair thai Jmtai ndfetfeet idiat»d% 
aad ia|^t>.baffi|!ia.lhe.iila;af jadgBiaflli^f • ^ 

There are Ihereibre mtaeaa of4lKi<»»^a eii af aea* 
vfaiohifm grtM md 4fldieiiiiet9>aad Ihara aiar'alhart 
thataraditiyiaeiaDdeiieaiaaa. Sbaiftnaer iiay te 
gotfivKa tha taaiei^alaaaf hattte htiaraaaaal be abu 
taiapd wiiboai eoma dflgMa ^ ja^ibaat« 

The alear aiAMauaateaaiiMie wMekfeainetry pre- 
seats to us of a point* a rigbt^Maa^aii angib, a square, 
a w^ekh af ratias 4i«asiaia*4o«atMi aili athieips of that 
kind,. e« iadaoiadarittavMitaia-'a'asla^tlidt btis not 
8aflie4agMa«ffad0aiaat«^ lltoyara not properly Mea^ 
af the saoiKssiraar aia*lbty. gea^fry ^eoaipoiiadHig idtas 
of the flcnsae: ImiI» byaaalyiiiag the iSeas or notions 
ve jgft Iff tba\«MMBo latatihoir iCmplatf elenfehfis and 
again eombiaing these etemaatMat^WfiWis, deeanM; 
anf elagant Cifntt^iHdbb the aettfei'ik#^ 
extthit. . -..'.•. •''" i«*^:i**^ «*■" ' 

)9ad MivHima aMairtid^dalyla llfl^,*it «W^f to 
hafo weftatad-m :ati7i*bal#iaMftnii^t3vWtt be has 
proseaateAftbialigllMfbafflata^'pilgatf HV^Ws Treatise 6f 
Haami Naliiie^ iapifraaa'*tiiai«|g^ottiatry Is fotitided 
npaa ideas thai are atti aaaetf tMtd affiams that are not 
precisely true. 
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Ammsmitimm mjgbl be^^jwpjtod.ta tfajpfc, that 
(h^iMMiJiilio BflrmMiiy iiiiilerldke» this has no great ae- 
i vttbgtMMlq^j but I apprehend it is to be 
MKllttr aminPf to ajv^ for his own system. 
We •«« Itet evm km of ^emus inay be drawn into 
itffa^ge iitfadweiy ly . aa uttaehinent to a favourite 
idWUrf Ibft umliinitgodlmp wjiea it demands so mostly a 
saerifice. 

We PMteiteBl9 tbi»fc»ihat the devotes of the Bo- 
ami ebiireh pay bo small tribute to her authority^ 
wiiM^llMg^raMHiioatiMsir &se seases in obedience to 
Im^.AMmmm Mr* Hume V devotion to his system car- 
lait kin even to tnwplo hiumi .natlMWiiatieal demon? 



The fiarf aa i Piita IaaBUelei^4rfliis^a^ are, that all 
ttepeveepitioMNof IbeimmsMi mind are .either impres- 
tiMft or idawi and tjiaiideais are^wly faint eopies of 
fampreieiMM. The ideaiif e cJii^tUney therefore^ is 
only a iMitreepgr of seme li||e.ilb«Lt has .been seen^ or 
felt by teudi f and the fi»nt copy cannot be more per- 
fei^ titan tlwi migmi* New of sim^ r%ht lines, it is 
evident that the^aadeiw of gamielry. are not precisely 
traei finr two Ikiea that are straight to our sight or 
touch may uMdade a qmeef er thfiy m^ meet in more 
peinU than one. If drnpfefere ve.eannot form any no- 
tien of a 8trai|^ liae laore aemNRate than that which 
we have from the s^ises ef sji^t and touchy geometry 
has no solid fenndation. It, on the. other hand, the 
geometrieal. Botsmm am prueisely true, the idea of a 
rig^t Jiae is n^eepied from any impression of sight or 
touch, bttt mmt have a different origin, and a more per- 
fect standard. 

As the geaaietKifiiaat by lefleetiag^qly upon the ex- 
tensfon and fipire lai matterf forms a set of notions 
move aeemiet'and seieatific thi^any which the senses 
exhibit ; so the natural . philosopher, reflecting upon- 
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otber ntjiril^ittes of matter^ formB another set, sueli as 
those of deputy^ quantity of matter, veloeity, momen- 
toPf fluidity, elastieity, oen(.re8 of gravity, and of os* 
illation. These notions are aeeurate and seientifie ; 
but chey oannot enter into a mind that has not some 
degree of judgment^ nor ean we make them intelligible 
to ehildreo, until they baTe some ripeness of under- 
ftandlng* 

In naTJgation, the notions of latitude, longitude, 
course, leeway, cannot be made intelligible to children ; 
and so it is with regM'd'to the terms of erery science, 
and of every art about whiofa we can reason. They 
have had their five senses as perfect as men, for years 
before they are capable of distinguishing, comparing, 
and perceiving the relations of things, so as to be able 
to form such notions. They aoqoire the iatelleotoal 
powers by a slow progress, and by imperceptible de- 
grees, and by means of them learn to form distinct and 
accurate notions of things, which the senses could never 
have imparted. 

Having said so much of the notions we get from the 
aenses alone of the objects of sense, let us next consider 
what notions we can have from oonsciousaess alone of 
the operations of our minds. 

Mr* Locke very properly calls consciousness an iu» 
temal sense. It gives the like immediate knowledge 
of things in the mind, that is^ of our own thoughts and 
feelings, as the senses give us of things exterufri. There 
is this difibrence, however, that an external object 
may be at rest, and the sense may be employed about 
it for some time. But the objects of conscionsness are 
never at rest ; the stream of thought flows like a river, 
without stopping a moment; the whole U*ain of thought 
passes in succession imder the eye of consciottsness, 
which is always employed about the present. But is 

vox. III. IS 
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it oonsoioosness th&t analjrzes cooiplex operationsy dii- 
tinguishes their different ingredients, and combines 
them in distinct parcels under general names? This 
surely is not the Mrork of conseionsnessi nor can it 
be performed without reflection^ recoHecting* and judg- 
ing of Vrhat we were conscious of» and distinctly re- 
member. Tliis relSection does not appear in children* 
Of all the powers of the mind, it seems to be of tho 
latest growth^ whereas consciousness is coeval with tho 
earliest. 

Consciousnessy being a kind of internal sense, can 
no more give us distinct and accurate notions of the 
operations of our minds, than the external senses can 
give of external objects. Reflection upon the opera- 
tions of our minds is the same kind of operation with 
that by which we form distinct notions of external ob- 
jects. They differ not in their nature, but in this only^ 
that one is employed about external, and the other 
about internal objet^ts ; and both may, with equal pro- 
priety, be called reflection* 

Mr. Locke has restricted the word reflection to that 
which is employed about the operations of our minds, 
without any authority, as I think, from custom, the 
arbiter of language : for surely I may reflect upon what 
I have seen or heard, as well as upon what I have 
thought. The word, in its proper and common mean- 
ing, is equally applicable to objects of sense, and to ob- 
jects of consciousness* He has likewise confounded re- 
flection with consciousness, and seems not to have been 
aware that they are different powers, and appear at very 
different periods of life* 

If that eminent philosopher had been aware of these 
mistakes about the meaning of the word refiectiant he 
would, I think, have seen, that as it is by reflection 
upon the operations of our own minds that we can form 
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any distinct and aoearate notions of themy and not by 
ooDsciousness vithont reflection; so it is by reflection 
upon the objects of sense, and not by the senses vfith- 
out reflection, tliat we can form distinct notions of them. 
Sefieetion upon any thing, \rhether external or inter- 
nal, makes it an object of our intellectual powers, by 
which we surrey it on all sides, and form such jodg* 
nents about it as appear to be just and true. 

I proposed, in the third place, to consider our notions 
of the relations of things : and here I think, that, with- 
out judgment, we cannot haye any notion of relations. 

There are two ways in which we get the notion of 
relations. The first is, by comparing the related ob- 
jects, when we have before had the conception of both. 
By this comparison, we perceive the relation, either 
immediately, or by a process of reasoning. That my 
foot is longer than my finger, I perceive immediately 5 
and that three is the lialf of six. This immediate per- 
ception is immediate and intuitive judgment. That 
the angles at the baise of an isosceles triangle are equftl, 
I perceive by a process of reasoning, in which it will 
be acknowledged there is judgment 

Another way in which we get the notion of relations, 
which seems not to have occurred to Mr. Locke, is, 
when, by attention to one of the related objects, we 
perceive, or judge, that it must, from its nature, have 
a certain relation to something else, which before, per* 
haps, we never thought of; and thus our attention to 
one of the related objects produces the notion of a cor- 
relate, and of a certain relation between them. 

Thus when I attend to colour, figure, weight, I can« 
not help judging these to be qualities which cannot exist 
without a subject ; that is, something which is colour- 
ed, figdred, heavy. If I had not perceived such things 
to be qualities, I should never have had any notion of 
their subject, or of their relation to it. 
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By attending to tbe operations of thinking, memory^ 
reasoning, we perceiTe or judge, that there muBt be 
something inrhieh thinks^ remembers^ and rcfasons^ 
whieh Vfe call the mind* When ve attend to any change 
that happens in natare, judgment informs Us, that 
there must be a cause of this change^ whieh had pow- 
er to produce it ; and thus we get the notions of cause 
and effect, and of the rehition between them. When 
we attend to body, we perceita that it cannot exist 
without space ; hence we get the notion of spaee, whieh 
is neither an object of sense nor of consciottsneM, and 
of the relation which bodies haye to a certain portion 
of unlimited space, as their place. 

I apprehend, therefore, that all our notions of rela- 
tions may more properly be ascribed to judgment as 
their source and origin, than to any other power of the 
mind. We must first perceiye relations by ourjudg- 
ttient, before we can conoeire them without ju^ag of 
them ^"^ as we must first perceive colours b^ sight, be- 
fore we can conceive them without seeing them» I 
think Mr.IiOeke, when he comes to speak of the ideas 
of relations, does not say that they are ideas of sensa- 
tion or reflection, but only that they terminate in, and 
are concerned about ideas of sensation or reflection. 

The notions of unity and number are so abstractt 
that it is impossible they should enter into the mind 
until it has some degree of judgment. We see with, 
what diffionlty, and how slowly, children learn to use^ 
with nnderstanding, the names eren of raaall immbers, 
and how they exult in this acquisition when they have 
attained it. Every number is conceived by the rela- 
tion which it bears to unity, or to known combinations 
of units; and upon that aeeount, as well an on accotmt 
of its abstract nature, all distinct notions of it require 
some degree of judgment. 
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lo its proper place, I shall have occasion to show, 
that judgment is an ingredient in all determinations of 
taste; in all moral determinations; and in many of 
our passions and affections. So that this operation, 
after vecome to hare any exorcise of judgment, mixes 
vfiih most of the operations of our minds, and, in ana- 
lyzing them, cannot be overlooked without confusion 
and «rror. 
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CHAP. IL 

OV COMMOSr SEXSE. 

The MTord sense^ in common language^ seems to have 
a different meaning from that vhich it has in the writ- 
ings of phUosophers; and those difierent meanings are 
apt to be confounded^ and to occasion embarrassment 
and error. 

Not to go back to ancient philosophy upon this point, 
modern philosophers consider sense as a power that 
has nothing to do with judgment. Sense they consider 
as the power by which we receive certain ideas or im- 
pressions from objects ; and judgment as the power 
by which we compare those ideas, and perceive their 
necessary agreements and disagreements. 

The external senses give us the idea of colour, figure, 
sound, and other qualities of body, primary or second- 
ary. Mr. Locke gave the name of an internal sense 
to consciousness, because by it we have the ideas of 
thought, memory, reasoning, and other operations of 
our own minds. Dr. Hutcheson of Glasgow, conceiv- 
ing that we have simple and original ideas which can- 
not be imputed either to the external senses, or to con- 
sciousness, introduced other internal senses j such as 
the sense of harmony, the sense of beauty, and the 
moral sense. Ancient philosophers also spake of in- 
ternal senses, of which memory was accounted one. 

But all these senses, whether external or internal, 
have been represented by philosophers, as the means 
of furnishing our minds with ideas, without including 
any kind of judgment. Dr. Hutcheson defines a sense 
to be a determination of the mind to reeeive any idea 
from the presence of an object independent on ear will. 
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'^ By this term, sense^ philosophers io general hare 
denomioated those faculties, in eonsequenee of irhich 
we are liable to feelings relative to ourselves only, and 
from vrhioh they have not pretended to draw any eon- 
elnsions concerning the nature of things ; whereas truth 
is not relative, but absolute, and reaL'^ Dr. Friest- 
ly's Exam, of Dr. Beid, &c. page 123. 

On the contrary, in common language* sense always 
implies judgment, A man of sense is a man of judg- 
ment. Good sense is good judgment. Nonsense is 
what is evidently contrary to right judgment. Com- 
mon sense is that degree of judgment which is common 
to men with whom we can converse and transact busi- 
ness. 

Seeing and hearing by philosophers are called senses^ 
because we have ideas by them ; by the vulgar they are 
called senses, because we judge by them. We judge 
of colours by the eye $ of sounds by the ear ; of beauty 
and deformity by taste ; of right and wrong in conduct^ 
by our moral sense, or conscience. 

Sometimes philosophers, who represent it as the 
sole province of sense to furnish us with ideas, fall un- 
awares into the popular opinion, that they are judg- 
ing faculties. ^Thus Locke, book 4. chap. 11. *< And 
of this, that the quality or accident of eolour does really 
exist, and has a being without me, the greatest as- 
surance I can possibly have,.and to which my faculties 
can attain, is the testimony of my eyes, which are the 
proper and sole judges of this thing.'' 

This popular meaning of the word sense is not pecu- 
liar to the English language. The corresponding 
words in Greek, Latin, and I believe in all the Euro- 
pean languages, have the same latitude. The Latin 
words sentire, sentential sensa^ sensuSf from the last of 
which the English word sense is borrowed, express 
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judgment or (vimon» and are ant^lied indiflbrently to 
objeets of external sense, of taste, of morakf and of 
the understanding. 

I eannot pretend to assign the reason why a word, 
vrhieh is no term of art, whieh is familiar in eommon 
eonversation, should have so different a meaning in 
philosophical writings, I shall only observe, that the 
philosophieal meaning eorresponds perfeetly with the 
aecouot which Mr. Locke and other modern philosQ- 
phers give of judgment. For if the sole province of 
the senses, external and internal, be to furnish the 
mind with the idei^s about which we judge and reason, 
it seems to be a natural consequence, that the sole 
province of judgment should be to compare those ideas^ 
and to peroeiye their neeessary relations. 

These two opinions seem to be so eonneeted, that 
one may have been the cause of the other. I aj^re- 
hendy however, that if both be true, there is no room 
left for any knowledge or judgment, either of the real 
existence of contingent things, or of their eontingeDt 
relations. 

To return to the popular meaning of the word sense, 
I believe it would be much more difficult to find good 
authors who never use it in that meaning, than to find 
such as do. 

We may take Mr. Pope as good authority for the 
meaning of an English word. He uses it often, and in 
his epistle to the Earl of Buriington, has made a little 
descant upon it. 

«• Oft have you hinted to your brother Peer, 
A eertain truth, which many buy too dear ; 
Something there is more needful than expense. 
And something preTioos ey*!! to taste,— -—'tis sense* 
Good sense, -which only is the gift of Hearen ; 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven ; 
A light, which in yourself you must perceive, 
Jones and Le Hotre have it not to give-" 
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This inward light or sense is given by Heaven to 
different persons in different degrees. There is a eer- 
tain degree of it which is necessary to our being subjects 
of law and government, capable of managing our own 
affairs, and answerable for our conduct toward others. 
This is called common sense^ because it is common to 
all men with whom we can transact business^ or call to 
account for their conduct. 

The laws of all civilized nations distinguish thosa 
who have this gift of Heaven, from those who have it 
not. The last may have rights which ought not to bo 
violated, but having no understanding in themselves to 
direct their actions, the laws appoint them to be guid* 
ed by the understanding of others. It is easily discern- 
ed by its effects in men's actions, in their speeches, and 
even in their looks ; and when it is made a question^ 
whether a man has this natural gift or not, a judge or 
a jury, upon a short conversation with him, can, for the 
most part, determine the question with, great assurance* 

The same degree of understanding which makes a 
man capable of acting with common prudence in the 
conduct of life, makes him capable of discovering what* 
is trueund what is false in matters that are self-evi- 
dent, and which he distinctly apprehends. 

All knowledge, and all science^ most be built upon 
principles that are self-evident; and of such principles, 
every man who has common sense is a <9ompetent judge, 
when he conceives them distinctly. Hence it is, that 
'disputes very often terminate in an appeal to common 
sense* 

Whtle the parties agree In the first principles on 
which their arguments are grounded, there is room 
for reasoning; but when one denies what to the other 
appears too evident to need, or to admit of proof, rea- 
soning seems to be at an end ; an appeal is made to 

vol. MI. 1* 
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•omnoD MDM^ and each party is left to enjoy his evs 
opinion. 

There seems to be no remedy for thist nor any way 
left to discuss such appeals, unless the decisions of 
common sense can be brought into a eode» in nrhieh all 
reasonable men shall acquiesce. This indeed, if it bo 
possible, would be very desirable, and would supply a 
desideratum in logic ; and why should it be thought 
impossible that reasonable men should agree in things 
that are self-evident? 

AH that is intended in this chapter, is to exphin the 
meaning of common sense, that it may not be treated, 
as it has been by some, as a new principle, or as a word 
without any meaning. I hare endcaToared to shoWf 
that sense, in its most common, and therefore its most 
proper meaning, signifies Judgment, though pbiloso* 
phers often use it in another meaning. From this it ia 
natural to think, that common sense should mean eom^ 
mon judgment ; and so it really does.^ 

What the precise limits are which divide common 
judgment from what is beyond it on the one hand, and 
from what fatts short of it on the other, may be diffi* 
cult to determine ; and men may agree in the meaning 
of the word who have different opinions about those 
limits, or who even never thought of ixingthem. This 
is as intelligible as, that all Englishmen should mean 
the same thing by the county of York, though perhaps 
not a hundredth part of them can point out its precise 
limits. 

Indeed, it seems to me, that common sense, is as un- 
ambiguous a word^ and as well understood as the eotin- 
ty of Fork. We find it in innumerable places in good 
writers ; we hear it on innumerable occasions in eonver* 
sation ; and, as far as I am able to judge, always in the 
same meaning. And this is probably the reason why 
it is so seldom defined or explained. 
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Dr. Johnson, hi the authorities he gires, to show 
that the word sense signifies understandingy soundness of 
faeulties, strength of natural reason^ quotes Dr. Bent- 
ley for what may be called a definition of common sense^ 
though probably not intended for that purpose, but 
mentioned accidentally : ^' God has endowed mankind 
with power and abilities, which we call natural light 
and reason, and eommon sense.'' 

It is truCf that oommon sense is a popular, and not a 
seholastio word ; and by most of those who have treat- 
ed systematically of the powers of the understanding, it 
is only occasionally mentioned, as it is by other writ- 
ers. But i recoUeet two philosophical writers, who 
are exceptions to this remark. One is Buffier, who 
treated largely of common seftse, as a principle of 
knowledge, aboTc fifty years ago. The other is bishop 
Berkeley^ who, I think, has laid as much stress upon 
eommon sense, in opposition to the doctrines of philos- 
ophers, as any philosopher that has Conie after him. 
If the reader chooses to look back to Essay 2. chap* 
10. he wHl be satisfied of this, from the quotations there 
made for another purpose, which it is unnecessary here 
to repeat. 

Men rarely ask what common sense is^ because 
every man believes himself possessed of it, and would 
take it for an imputation upon his understanding to be 
thought unacquainted with it. Yet I remember two 
very eminent authors who have put this question ; and 
it is not improper to hear their sentiments upon a sub- 
ject so frequently mentioned, and so rarely canvassed. 

It is well known, that lord Shaftesbury gave to one 
of his Treatises the title of Sensus Communis; an Es-^ 
say on the Freedom of Wit and Humour, in a letter to 
a friend ; in which he puts his friend in mind of a free 
oonversation with some of their friends on the subjects 
of morality and religion. Amidst the different opin<- 
ions started and maintained with great life and ingenu- 
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ity, one or other would every now and then take the 
liberty to appeal to eommon sense. Every one allow- 
ed the appeal ; no one would offer to eall the authority 
of the court in question, till a gentleman^ whose good 
understanding was never yet brought in doubt^ desired 
the eompany very gravely that they would tell him 
what common sense was. 

•< If,'* said he» " by the word sensCf we were to under- 
stand opinion and judgment ; and by the word common f 
the generality, or any considerable part of mankind, it 
would be hard to discover where the subject of eommon 
sense could lie ; for that which was according to the 
sense of one part of mankind, was against the sense of 
another : and if the majority were to determine com- 
mon sense, it would change as often as men changed. 
That in religion^ common sense was as hard to deter- 
mine as catAoIic or orthodox. What to one was ab- 
surdity, to another was demonstration. 

^^ In policy, if plain British or Dutch sense were rights 
Turkish and French must certainly be wrong, and as 
mere nonsense as passive obedience seemed, we found 
it to be the common sense of a great party amongst 
ourselves, a greater party in Europe, and perhaps the 
greatest p^rt of all the world besides. As for morals, 
the diflerence was still wider; for even the philoso- 
phers conld never agree in one and the same system. 
And some even of our most admired modern philoso- 
phers had fairly told us, that virtue and vice had no 
other law or measure than mere fashion and vogue." 

This is the substance of the gentleman's speech, 
which, I apprehend, explains the meaning of the word 
perfectly, and contains all that has been said, or oaa 
be said against the authority of common sense^ and the 
propriety of appeals to it. 

As there is no mention of any answer immediately 
made to this speeoh^ we might be apt to conclude^ that 
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the noble author adopted the sentf merits of the intelli- 
gent gentlemaOf whose speech he recites. But the 
contrary is manifest, from the title of Sensus Commu- 
nis given to his Essay, from his frequent use of the 
^vord, and from the whole tenor of the Essay. 

The author appears to have a double intention in 
that Essay, corresponding Co the double title prefixed 
to it. One intention is, to Justify the u»e of wit, hu- 
mour, and ridicule, in discussing among friends the 
gravest subjects. *« I can very well suppose," says he, 
<< men may be frighted out of their wits ; but 1 have 
no apprehension they should be laughed out of them. 
I can hardly imagine, that, in a pleasant way, they 
should ever be talked out of their love for society, or 
reasoned out of humanity and common sense." 

The other intention, signified by the title Sensus 
Communis, is carried on hand in hand with the first, 
and is to show, that common sense is not so vague and 
uncertain a thing as it is represented to be in the skep- 
tical speech before recited. «« I will try,** says he, 
<< what certain knowledge or assurance of things may 
be recovered in that very way, to wit, of humour, by 
which all certainty, you thought, was lost, and an end- 
less skepticism introduced." 

He gives some criticisms upon the word sensus com' 
munis in Juvenal, Horace, and Seneca; and after 
showing, in a facetious way throughout the Treatise, 
that the fundamental principles of morals, of politics, 
of criticism, and of every branch of knowledge, are the 
dictates of common sense, he sums up the whole in 
these words : << That some moral and philosophical 
truths there are so evident in themselves, that it would 
be easier to imagine half mankind run mad, and joined 
precisely in the same species of folly, Ihan to admit any 
thing as truth, which should be advanced against such 
natural knowledge, fundamental reason, and common 
sense.'^ And, on taking leave, he adds : << And now. 
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my friend, should yoa find I had moralized in any tol- 
erable manner, according to common sense, and with- 
out canting, I should be satisfied ivith my perform- 
ance/* 

Another eminent writer who has put the questioa 
what common sense is^ is Fenelon, the famous Arch- 
bishop of Cambray. 

That ingenious and pious author, having had an 
early prepossession in &vour of the Cartesian philoso- 
phy, made an attempt to establish, on a sure foundation, 
the metaphysicafl arguments which Des Cartes had in- 
Tcnted to prove the being of 4fae Deity. For this pur- 
pose, he begins with the Cartesian doubt. He proceeds 
to find out the truth of his own existence, and then to 
examine wherein the evidence and certainty of this, and 
other such primary truths consisted. This, according 
to Cartesian principles, he places in the dearness and 
distinctness of the ideas. On the contrary, he places 
the absurdity of the contrary propositions, iq their be- 
ing repugnant to his elear and distinct ideas. 

To illustrate this, he gives various examples of 
questions manifestly absurd and ridiculous, which every 
man of common understanding would at first sight 
perceive to be so, and then goes en to this purpose. 

** What is it that makes these questions ridiculous ? 
Wherein does this ridicule precisely connst ? It will 
perhaps be replied, that it consists in this, that they 
shock common sense. But what is this same common 
sense ? It is not the first notions that all men have 
equally of the ssune things. This common sense, which 
is always and in all places the same ; which prevents 
inquiry ; which makes inquiry in some cases ridiculous ; 
which, instead of inquiring, makes a man laugh whether 
he will or not ; whieh puts it out of a man's power to 
doubt ; this sense, which only waits to be consulted ; 
which shows itself at the first glance, and immediately 
discovers the evidence or the absurdity of a question; 
is not this the same that I call my ideas ? 
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u Behold then those ideas or general notions, ^hieh 
it is not in my power either to eontradiot or examine^ 
and by vrhieh I examine and deeide in every ease, inso- 
much that I laugh instead of answering* as often as any 
thing is proposed to me, whieh is evidently contrary to 
what these immutable ideas represent." 

I shall only observe upon this passage, that the in- 
terpretation it gives of Des Cartes's eriterion of truth^ 
whether Just or not» is the most intelligible and the 
most favourable I have met with. 

I beg leave to mention one passage from Cicero, and 
to add two or three from late writers, which show that 
this jRTord is not beeome obsolete, nor has changed its 
meaning. 

De Oratore, lib. 3. << Omnes enim taeito quodam 
sensu, rine uUa arte aut ratione, in artibus ae rationi-- 
bus, reeta ae prava dijudieant. Idque cum faciant ii| 
pietaris, et in signis, et in aliis operibus, ad quorum 
intelligentiam a natura minus habent instrumeati, tuni 
muko ostendunt magis in verborum, numerorum, vo« 
eumque judieio; quod ea sint in oommunibus infixai 
sensibus ; neque earum rerum quemquam f unditus na* 
tura volttit expertcm." 

Home's Essays and Treatises* vol* i. p« 6» '«Buta 
philosopher who proposes only to represent the com- 
mon sense of mankind in more beautifnl and more en- 
gaging colours, if by acoi^nt he eommits a mistake, 
goes no further, but renewing his appeal to commoa 
sense, and the natural sentiments of the mind, returns 
into the right path, and seenrea himself from any dan* 
gereus lUnsion.^' 

Hume's Inquiry ooneeming the principles of Morals, 
p. 3. •« Those who have refused the reality of moral 
distinctions may be ranked among the disingenuous 
disputants. The only way of converting an antagonist 
of this idbid is to leave him to hjunaelf : for, finding that 
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nobody keeps up the controversy vith him^ it is prob* 
able be M^iil at last, of himself, from mere ^veariness^ 
come over to the side of common sense and reason." 

Priest]y's Institutes, Prelim. Essay* vol. i. p. 27. 
<' Because common sense is a sufficient guard against 
many errors in religion, it seems to have been taken 
for granted, thai common sense is a sufficient instruct* 
er also, whereas in fact, without positive instruction, 
men would naturally have been mere savages with re- 
spect to religion; as, without similar instruction, they 
would be savages with respect to the arts of life and the 
sciences. Common sense can only be compared to a 
judge ; but what can a judge do without evidence and 
proper materials from which to form a judgment V* 

Priestly's Examination of Dr. Reid« &c. page 127. 
<^But should we, out of complaisance, admit that what 
has hitherto been called judgment may be called sense, 
it is making too free with the established signification 
of words to call it common sense, which, in common ac- 
ceptation, has long been appropriated (o a very diffi;rent 
thing,/rte.to that capacity for judging of common things 
that persons of middling capacities are capable of." Page 
129. ** I should therefore expect, that if a man was so 
totally deprived of common sense as not to be able to 
distinguish truth from falsehood in one case, he would 
be equally incapable of distinguishing it in another.'' 

From this cloud of testimonies, to which hundreds 
might be added, I apprehend, that whatever censure 
is thrown upon those who have spoke of common 
sense as a principle of knowledge, or who have ap- 
pealed to it in matters that are -self- evident, will fall 
light, when there are so many to share in it. Indeed, 
the authority of this tribunal is too sacred and venera- 
ble, and has prescription too long in its favour to be 
now wisely called in question. Those who are disposed 
to do so, may remember the shrewd saying of Mr. 
Hobbes> << liVhen reason is against a man> a man will 
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be against reason." This is equally applicable to com- 
mon sense. 

From the account 1 have given of the meaning of 
this term, it is easy to judge both of the proper use 
and of the abuse of it. 

It is absurd to conceive that there can be any op- 
position between reason and common sense. It is in- 
deed the first born of reason, and as they are commonly 
joined together in speech and in writing, they are in* 
separable in their nature. 

We ascribe to reason two offices, or two degrees* 
The first is to judge of things self-evident ; the second 
to draw conclusions that are not self-evident from those 
that .are. The first of these is the province, and the 
sole province of common sense ; and therefore it coin- 
cides with reason in its whole e:ctent, and is only another 
name for one branch or one degree of reason. Per- 
haps it may be said, Why then should you give it a 
particular name, 4iince it is acknowledged to be only a 
degree of reason ? It would be a sufficient answer to 
this. Why do you abolish a name which is to be found 
in the language of all civilized nations, and has acquired 
a right by prescription ? Such an attempt is equally 
foolish and ineffisctual. Every wise man will be apt to 
think, that a name which is found in all languages as 
far back as we can trace them, is not without some use. 

But there is an obvious reason why this degree of 
reason should have a name appropriated to it; and 
that is, that in the greatest part of mankind no other 
degree of reason is to be found. It is this degree 
that entitles them to the denomination of reasonable 
creatures. It is this degree of reason, and this only, 
that makes a man capable of managing his own affairs, 
and answerable for his conduct toward others. There 
is therefore the best reason why it should have a name 
appropriated to it. 

TOXr. III. 15 
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These two degrees of reason differ in other respeetSy 
nrhich would be sufficient to entitle them to distinct 
nanies. 

The first is purelj the gift of Heaten. And where 
Heaven has not given it, no edoeation can supply 
the want. The second is teamed by practice and 
rules, when the first is not wanting. A man who 
has common sense may be taught to reason. But if 
he has not that gift, no teaching will malie him able 
either to judge of first principles or to reason from 
them. 

I have only this further to observe, that the prov* 
inee of common sense is more extensive in refutalioo 
than in confirmation. A conclusion drawn by a train 
of just reasoning from true principles oannot possi- 
bly contradict any deeision of common sense, because 
truth will always be consistent with itself. Neither 
ean such a conclusion receive any confirmation from 
oommon sense» because it is not within its jurisdietion. 

But -it is possible^ that, by setting out from false 
principles, or by an error in reasoning, a man may be 
led to a conclusion that contradicts the decisions of 
common sense. In this case, the conclusion is within 
the jurisdiction of common sense, though the reason- 
ing on which it was grounded be not ; and a man of 
common sense may fairly reject the conclusion, without 
being able to show the error of the reasoning that led 
to it. 

Thus, if a mathematician, by a process of intricata 
demonstration, in which some false step was madCf 
should be brought to this conclusion, that two quan- 
tities, which are both equal to a third, are not equal 
to each other, a man of common sense, without pre- 
tending to be a judge of the demonstration, is well 
entitled to reject the conclusion, and to pronounce it 
absurd. 
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CHAP. ni. 

SKirriMfeVTt OT FBtIL090PHEBS COHGEBVIirG ^ITDtt- 
M£NT. 

A DiFFEBENCE about the meaning of a word ought not 
to oeeasioD disputes among philosophers : but it is often 
rery proper to take notice of such difierences* in order 
lo prevent verbal disputes. There are, indeed, no 
words in language more liable to ambiguity than those 
by which we express the operations of the mind ; and 
the most eandid -and judielous may sometimes be led 
into different opinions about their precise meaning. 

I hinted before what I take to be a peculiarity in 
Mr. Locke with regard to the meaning of the word 
judgmenU and mentioned what I apprehend may have 
led him into it. But let us hear himself; Essay* book 4. 
ebap. 14. ** The faculty which God has given to man to 
aupply the want of clear and certain knowledge, where 
that cannot be had, is judgment ; whereby the mind 
takes its ideas to agree or disagree; or, which is the 
same, any proposition to be true or false, without per* 
eeiving a demonstrative evidence in the proofs. Thus 
the mind has two facultiest conversant about truth and 
falsehood. 1st, Knowledge; whereby it certainly per- 
ceives, and is undoubtedly satisfied of the agreement or 
disagreement of any ideas. 2d]y, Judgment ; which is 
the putting ideas together, or separating them from 
one another in the mind, when their certain agreement, 
or disagreement is not perceived, but presumed to bo 
so.'' 

Knowledge, I think, sometimes signifies things 
known ; sometimes that act of the mind by which wo 
kno# them. And in like manner opinion sometimes 
signifies thbgs believed ; sometimes the act of the 
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mind by vrhioh Vfe beliere them. Bat judgment is the 
faculty which is exercised in both these acts of the 
mind. In knowledgCf we judge without doubting ; in 
opinion* with some mixture of doubt. But I know no 
authority, besides that of Mr. Locke, for calling knowl- 
edge a faculty^ any more than for calling opinion a fac* 
ulty. 

Neither do I think that knowledge is confined with- 
in the narrow limits which Mr. Locke assigns to it ; 
because the far greatest part of what all men call human 
knowledge^ is in things which neither admit of intuitive 
nor of demonstrative proof. 

I have all along used the word judgment in a more 
extended sense than Mr. Locke does in the passage 
aboVe mentioned. I understand by it that operation of 
the mind, by which we determine, concerning any thing 
that may be expressed by a proposition, whether it be 
true or false. Every proposition is either true or false : 
so is every judgment. A proposition maybe simply 
conceived without judging of it. But when there is 
not only a conception of the proposition, but a mental 
affirmation or negation, an assent or dissent of the 
understanding, whether weak or strong, that is judg- 
ment. 

I think, that since the days of Aristotle, logicians 
have taken the word in this sense, and other writers^ 
for the most part, though there are other meanings^ 
which there is no danger of confounding with this* 

We may take the authority of Dr. Isaac Watts, as a 
logician, as a man who understood English, and who 
had a just esteem of Mr. Locke's Essay. Logic, Introd. 
p. 5. << Judgment is that operation of the mind, where- 
in we join two or more ideas together by one affirma- 
tion or negation ; that is, we either affirm or deny this 
to be that. So this tree is high ; that horse is not swift; 
the mind of man is a thinking being} mere matter has 
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no thought belonging to it; God is just ; good men are 
often miserable in this world; a righteous governor 
will make a difference betwixt the evil and the good ; 
which senteoees are the €fl&ct of judgment, and are 
called propositions/' And part 2. chap. 2. sect. 9. 
'*The evidence of sense is, ivhen ^e frame a proposi- 
tion according to the dictates of any of our senses. So 
we judge, that grass is green ; that a trumpet gives a 
pleasant sound; that Jire burns wood; water is soft ; 
and iron hard.** 

In this meaning, judgment extends to every hind of 
evidence, probable or certain, and to every degree of 
assent or dissent. It extends to all knowledge, as ivell 
as to all opinion ; with this difference only, that in 
knowledge it is more firm and steady^ like a house 
fonnded upon a rock. In opinion it stands upon a 
weaker foundation^ and is more liable to be shaken and 
overturned. 

These difierences about the meaning of words are not 
mentioned as if truth was on one side, and error on the> 
other, but as an apolo^ for deviating in this instance 
from the phraseology of Mr. Locke, which is for the 
most part accurate and distinct ; and because attention 
to the difibrent meanings that are put upon words by dif- 
ferent authors is the best way to prevent our mistak- 
ing verbal differences for real differences of opinion. 

The common theory concerning ideas, naturally leads 
to a theory concerning judgment, which may be a. 
proper test of its truth ; for as they are necessarily 
connected, they must stand or fall together. Their 
connection is thus expressed by Mr. Locke, book 4. 
chap. 1. " Since the mind, in all its thoughts and rea- 
sonings, has no other immediate object but its own 
ideas, which it alone does, or can contemplate, it is 
evident that our knowledge is only conversant about 
them. Knowledge then seems to me to be nothing bat 
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the perecfiion cf the eonntelum and agreementj or diM^ 
agreement and rtptgnanqi of any of our ideas. In 
this alone it conrnts.*' 

There ean only be one objection to the justice oi 
this inference ; and that is» that the anieeedeat |iro^ 
osition from which it is inferred, ftceint to have tome 
ambigttitj: for, in the first clause of that propositioOt 
the mind is said to have no other immediate object bat 
its own ideas ; in the second, that it has no other ob* 
ject at all; that it does, or can contemplate ideaa 
done. 

If the word immediate in the first elavse be a mere 
expletive, and be not intended to limit the geiieralitjr 
of the proposition, then the two dauses wili be per- 
fectly consistent, the second being only a repetition or 
explication of the first ; and the inference that omr 
knowledge is only conversant about ideas» will be per- 
fectly just and logical. 

Bat if the word immediate in the first clause be in- 
tended to limit the general proposition, and to imply, 
tliat the mind has other objects besides its o^wn ideast 
thou^ no other immediate objects | then it will not 
be trne that it does or ean contemplate ideas alone ; 
mv will the inference be justly drawn» that our knowl- 
edge is only conversant about ideas. 

Mr. Locke must either have meant his antecedent 
proposition, without any limitation by the word imme^ 
diate, or he must have meant to limit it by that word» 
and to signify that there ue objects of the mind whidi 
are not ideas. 

The first of these suppositions appears to me most 
probable, for several reasons. 

ist, Because, when he purposely defines the word 
idea, in the introduction to the Essay, he says it is 
whatsoever is the object of the understanding when a 
man thinks ; or whatever the mind can be employed 
about in thinking. Here there is no room left for ob- 
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jeett of the nund tliat are not ideas. The same defini^ 
tioa is ofteo repealed throughout the Essay. Soine« 
timest indeed) the word immediate is added, as io the 
passage now voder eonsideratioD i but there is qo In* 
timation made that it ought to be understood when it 
is not expressed. Now if it had really been his opin* 
ion, th^t there are objects of thought which are not 
ideas^ this definition* whioh is the ground work of the 
whole Ettsaj, would have been very improper, and apt 
to mislead his reader. 

2dly, He has never attempted to show how there 
ean be objects of thouglit, whieh are not immediate 
objects ; and indeed this seems impossible. For what- 
ever the object be« the man either thinks of it, or he 
does not. There is no medium between these. If he 
thinks of it, it is an immediate ol^ct of thought while 
he thinks of it. If he does not think of it, it is no ob« 
Jeot 4^* thought at all. Evei^ object of thought, there- 
fore, is an immediate olyeet of thought, and tlie word 
tmmedta/e, joined to olyeete of thought, seems to be a 
mere expletive. 

Sdly. Though Malebranche and Bishop Berkeley be- 
lieved, that we have no ideas of minds, or of the ope- 
rations of minds, and that we may think and reasoa 
about them without ideas, this was not the opinion of 
Ur. Locke. He thought that there are ideas of mindsf 
and^if their operations, as well as of the objects of 
sense; that the mind perceives nothiog but its own 
ideas, and that all words are the signs of ideas. 

A fourth reason is, that to suppose that he intended to 
limit the antecedent preposition 1^ the word immediatep 
is to impute to )iim a blunder in reasoniag, whieh I do 
* Bot think Mr. Loeke eould have committed ; for what 
ean be a more fearing paralogism than to infer, that 
since ideas are partly, though not l^ely, the olyeets 
of thought, it is evident that all our luiowledge is only 
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eonrersant aboat them. If, on the contrary, he meant 
that ideas are the onlj objects of thought, then the con- 
clusion drawn is perfectly just and obvious ; and he 
might very well say, that since it is ideas only that the 
mind does or can contemplate^ it is evident that our 
knowledge is only conversant about them. 

As to the conclusion itself* I have only to observe^ 
that though he extends it only to what he calls knowl- 
edge, and not to what he calls judgment, there is the 
same reason for extending it to both. 

It is true of judgment, as well as of knowledge, that 
it can only be conversant about objects of the mind, or 
about things which the mind can contemplate. .Judg- 
ment, as well as knowledge supposes the conception 
of the object about which we judge ; and to judge of 
objects that never wrere nor can be objects of the mindf 
is evidently impossible. 

This therefore we may take for grants, that if 
knowledge be conversant about ideas only, because 
there is no other object of the mind, it must be np less 
certain, that judgment is conversant about ideas only^ 
for the same reason. 

Mr Locke adds, as the result of hisreasoaing, kno^vl- 
edge then seems ^ to me to be nothing but the percep- 
tion of the connection and agreement, or disagreement 
and repugnancy, of any of our ideas. In this alone 
it consists. 

This is a very important point, not only on its own 
account, but on account of its necessary connection with 
his system concerning ideas, which is such, as that 
both must stand or fall together ; for if there is any 
part of human knowledge which doea not consist in 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
ideas, it must follow, that there are objects of thought 
and of contemplation which are not ideas. 
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This pointy therefore, deserres to^ be oarefully ex- 
amined. With this view, let us first attend to its mean- 
ings ivhich I think can hardly be mistaken, though it 
may need some explication. 

Every point of knowledge^ and every judgment is 
expressed by a proposition, ivherein something is af- 
firmed or denied of the subject of the proposition. 

By per<;eiving the connection or agreement of two 
ideas, I conceive is meant perceiving the truth of an 
affirmative proposition, of which the sulgeot and pred- 
icate are ideas. In like manner, by perceiving the 
disagreement ahd repugnancy of any two ideas, I con- 
ceive is meant perceiving the truth of a negative prop- 
osition, of which both subject and predicate are ideas* 
This I take to be the only meaning the words q^n bear^ 
and it is confirmed by what Mr. Locke says in a passage 
already quoted in this chapter, that << the mind, taking 
its ideas to agree or disagree, is the same as taking 
any proposition to be true or false/' Therefore, if 
thedefinitioii of knowle^ given by Mr. Locke be a 
just one, the sulgect, as well as the predicate of every 
proposition, by which any point of knowledge is ex- 
pressed, must be an idea, and can be nothing else ; and 
the same must hold of every proposition by which judg- 
ment is expressed, as has been shown above. 
' Having ascertained the meaning of this definition 
of human knowle4ge, we are next to consider how far 
it is just. 

1st, I would observe, that if the word idea be taken 
in the meaning which it had at first among the Py- 
thagoreans and Platonists, and if by knowledge be 
meant only abstract and general knowledge, which I 
believe Mr. Locke had chiefiy in his view, I think the 
proposition is true, that such knowledge consists sole- 
ly in perceiving the truth of propositions whose subject 
and predicate are ideas. 

VOL. iii« 1^ 
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B; ideas here I mean things oonceived abstractly^ 
without regard to their existenoe. We commonly call 
them abstract notions, abstract conceptions, abstraot 
ideas ; the Peripatetics called them nniTersals ; and 
the Hatonists, who knevf no other ideas, called them 
ideas without addition. 

Such ideas are both subject and predicate in erery 
proposition which expresses abstract kttowledge* 

The whole body Of pure mathematies is an abstract 
•eience ; and in every mathematieal proposition, both* 
subject and predicate are ideas, in the sense above eX* 
plained« ThuSf when I say the side of a square is not 
commensurable to its diagonal; in this propositioii 
the ride and the diag&nai of a square are the subjects^ 
for being a relative proposition it must have two Bub- 
jects. A square, its side, and its diagonal, are ideas^ 
or universals; they are not individuals, but things 
predicable of many individuals. Existence is not in* 
eluded in their definition, nor in the conception we form 
of them. The predicate of the proposition is Cipm- 
men^urai^fe, which must be an universal, as the pred- 
icate of every proposition is so. In other branches 
of I^nowledge many abstract truths may be found, but, 
for the most part, mixed with others that are not ab^ 
stract. 

I add, that I apprehend that what is strictly called 
demonstrative evidence, is to be ftund in abstraot 
knowledge only. This was the opinion of Aristotle^ 
of Plato, and I think of all the ancient phifosophers ; 
and I believe in this they judgedright. It is true, we 
often meet with demonstration in astronomy, in me- 
chanics, And in other branches of natural philosophy; 
but I believe we shall always find that such demon- 
strations,' are grounded upon principles or suppositions, 
ivhich have neither iqtuitiTe nor demonstrative evi- 
dence. 
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Thu» wbeo we demonstrate that the path of a pro- 
jectile in vactip is a parafiola,^ vie suppose that it is 
dcted.uppn wi^h the same force^ and in the same di- 
rection through its ivhoie path by gravity. This is 
not intuitively known, nor is it demonstrable ; and in 
the demonstration, we reason from the laws of motion, 
'which are principles not capable of demonstration^ but 
grounded on a di&rent kind of evidence. 

Ideas^ in the sense above explained, are creatures 
of the mind ; they are fabricated by its rational pow- 
ers; we know their nature and their essence; for they 
are nothing more than they are conceived to be : and 
because they are perfectly known, we can reason about 
them with the highest degree of evidence. 

And as they are not things that exists but things 
<ionceived> they neither have place nor time^ nor are 
they liable to change. 

. When we say that they are in the mind^ this can 
nean no pore but that they are conceived by the mind| 
ov that they ^re objects of thought. The act of con- 
ceiving them is no doubt in the mind ; the things con- 
ceived have no place, because they have no existence. 
Thus a circle, considered abstractly, is said figurative- 
^ to be in the mind of him that conceives it ; but in 
no other sense than the city of London or the kingdom 
of France is faid to be in his mind when he thinks of. 
those objects. 

Place and time bejong^ to finite things that exist, but 
not to things that are barely conceived. They may be 
objects of conception. to intelligent beings in every place^ 
and at all times. Henee the Pythagoreans and Platon- 
ists were led to think that they are eternal and omni» 
present. If they had existence, they must be so ; for 
they have no relation to any one; place or time^ which 
they have not to every place iand to every time. 
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The natural prejudio^ of mankind, that vfhfd, we 
eonceive must have existence^ led tliose ancient philos- 
ophers to attribute existence to ideas ; and by this they 
'Were led into all the extravagant and mysterious pairts 
of their system. When it is purged of these, I ap- 
prehend it to be the only intelligiUe and rational system 
concerning ideas. 

I agree with them therefore, that ideas are immuta- 
bly the same in all times and places : for this means no 
more but that a circle is always a circle, and a square 
always a square. ' 

I agree with them, that ideas are the patterns or ex- 
emplars, by which every thing was made that had a 
beginning : for an intelligent artificer must conceive 
his work before it is made; he makes it according to 
that conception ; and the thing conceived, before it ex- 
ists, can only be an idea. 

I agree with them, that every species of things con- 
sidered abstractly, is an idea; and that the idea of the 
species is in every individual of the species, without di« 
vision or multiplication. This indeed is expressed 
somewhat mysteriously, according to the manner of the 
sect ; but it may easily be explained. 

Every idea is an attribute ; and it is a common way 
4of speaking, to say, that the attribute is in every sub- 
ject of which it may truly be affirmed. Thus, to be 
above fifty years of age, is an attribute or idea. Thig 
attribute may be in, or affirmed of, fifty different indi- 
viduab, and be the same in all, without division or mul- 
tiplication. 

I think, that not only every species, but every genus, 
higher or lower, and every attribute considered ab- 
stractly, is an idea. These are things conceived with- 
out regard to existence; they are universals, and 
therefore ideas, according to the ancient meaning of that 
word. ^ 
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It is true, that, after the Platonists entered into dis- 
putes v^ith the Peripatetics, in order to defend the ex- 
istence of eternal ideas, they found it prudent to con- 
tract the line of defence, and maintained only that there 
is an idea of erery species of natural things, but not of 
the genera, nor of things artificial. They were unwil- 
ling to multiply beings beyond what was necessary ; 
bat in this I think they departed flrom the genuine 
principles of their system . 

The definition of a species, is nothing but the defini- 
tion of the genus, with the addition of a specific differ* 
ence ; and the division of things into species is the work 
of the mind, as well as their division into genera 
and classes. A species, a genus, an ordet*, a class, is 
only a combination of attributes made by the mind, and 
called by one name. There is therefore the same reas- 
on for giving the name of idea to every attribute, and 
to every species and genus, whether higher or lower. 
These are only more complex attributes, or eombina* 
tions of the more simple. And though it might be im- 
proper, without necessity, to multiply beings, which 
they believed to have a real existence ; yet, had they 
seen that ideas are not things that exist, but things that 
are conceiyed, they would have apprehended no danger 
nor expense from their number* 

Simple attributes, species and genera, lower or high- 
er, are all things conceived, without regard to exist- 
ence ; they are universals, they are expressed by gen- 
eral words, and have an equal title to be called by the 
name of ideas. 

I likewise agree with those ancient philosophers, that 
ideas are the object, and the sole olgect of science, 
strictly so called ; that is, of demonstrative reasoning. 

And as ideas are immutable, so their agreements 
and disagreements, and all their relations and attri- 
butes are immutable. All mathematical truths are 
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immutablj true. like the ideas about whieb they are 
eooTersant, they have no relation to tifne or place, no 
dependence upon existence or change. That the an- 
gles of a plane triangle are equal to two right angles* 
always was and always will be true^ though no triangle 
bad eiier existjBd, 

The same may be said of all abstract truths. On 
that. account they have often been called eternal 
truths : and for the same r^ason^ the Pythagoreans 
ascribed eternity to the ideas about which they are 
conversant. They may very properly be called neces- 
sary truths; because it is impossible they should not 
be true at all times and in all places.* 

Such is the natqre of all truth that can be discover- 
ed; by perceiving the agreements and disagreements of 
ideaSf when we take that word in its primitive sense. 
And that Mr. Locke, in his definition of knowledge, 
had chiefly in hi3. view abstract truths, we may be led 
to think from the examples he gives to illustrate it* 

But there is another great class of truths, which are 
not abstract and necessary, and therefore cannot be 
perceived in the agreements and disagreements of ideas. 
These are all the.truths w.e know concerning the real 
existence of things ; the truth of our own existence ; 
of the existence of other things, inanimate, animal, and 
rational, and of their various attributes and relations. 

These truths may be called contingent truths. I 
except only the existence and attributes of the Supreme 
.Being, which is the only necessary truth I know regard^ 
ittg existence. 

All other beings that exist, depend for their exist- 
ences and all that belongs to it^ upon the will and power 
of the first caifse ; therefore neither their existence, 
nor their nature, nor any thing that befals them> is nec- 
essary, but contingent. 
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Bat although the ^xist^nce of the Deity be neeessa- 
17, 1 apprehend we can only deduce it from contingent 
truths. The only arguments for the existence of a' 
Deity which I am able to comprehend, are grounded 
upon the knowledge of iny own existence, and the ex- 
istence of other finite things. But these are contingent 
truths. 

'^ 1 believe, therefore^ that by perceiving agreementi^ 
and disagreements of ideas, no contingent truth what- 
soever can be known, nor the real existence of any 
thing, not even our own existence, nor the existencb 
of a Deity, which is a necessary truth. Thus T have 
eiidc^avoured to show what knowledge may, and what* 
cannot be attained, by perceiving the agreements and 
disagreements of ideas^ when we take that word in Its 
primitive sense. 

We are, in the next place, to eonsider, whethef^ 
knowledge consists in perceiving the agreement or dis- 
agreement of ideas, taking fd^a^in any of the senses in 
ivhich the word is used by Mr. Locke and other modem 
philosophers. 

Ist, Very often the word idea is used so, that to have 
the idea of any thing is a pertphrast^ for conceiving it. 
liti this setose, an idea is not an object of thought, it 
is thought itself. It is the act of the mind by which 
ve conceive any object. And it is evident that this 
could not be the meaning which Mr. Locke had in viev^ 
in his definition of knowledge. 

2dly, A second meaning of the word idea is th^t 
"which Mr. Locke gives in the Ititroduction to his Es« 
say, when he is making an apology for the frequent use 
of it. ^< It being that term, I think, which sei^eii best 
to stand for whatsoever is the object of the understand- 
ing when a man think*s, or tfhatever it is which ft man 
ean be employed about in thinking." 
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the object of thought is an idea. The objects of our 
thoughts may, I think, be reduced to two classes. 

The first class comprehends all those objects which 
we not only can think of, but which we believe to have 
a real existence. Such as the Creator of all thingSf 
and all his creatures that fall within our notice. I can 
think of the sun and moon» the earth and sea» and of 
the various animal^ vegetable, and inanimate produa- 
tions with which it has pleased the bountiful Creator 
to enrich our globe. I can think of myself, of ray 
friends and acquaintance. I think of the author of 
the Essay with hi^ esteem. These^ and such as thesOf 
are objects of the understanding which we believe to 
have real existence. 

A second class of objects of the understanding which 
a man may be employed about in thinking, are things 
which we either believe never to have existed* or whieh 
we think of without r^;ard to their existence. 

Thus, I can think of Don Quixote, of the island of 
Laputa, of Oceana, and of Utopia, which I believe 
never to have existed. Every attribute, every species, 
and every genus of things, eonsidered ab8traotly,vrith- 
out any regard to their existence or non-existence, may 
be an object of the understanding. 

To this 3econd class of objects of the understanding, 
the name of idea does very properly belong, according 
to the primitive sense of the word, and I have already 
eonsidered what knowledge does, and what does not con- 
sist in perceiving the agreemmts and disagreements of 
such ideas. 

But if we take the word idea in so extensive a sense 
as to comprehend^ not only the second, but also the 
first class of objeets of the understanding, it will un« 
doubtedly be true, that all knowledge consists in per- 
eeiviog the agreements and disagreements of ideas : for 
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it is impossible tbat there eail be any knowledge^ any 
judgment) aay opbioOf true or false, ^hieb is not em* 
ployed about Ibe objeets of the understanding. Bat 
trhatsoever is an objeet of the understanding is an idea» 
aeeording to this second meaning of the word* 

Tet I am persuaded that Mr. Looke^ in his definition 
of knowledge, Ad not mean that the word idea shoidd 
extend to all those Ihings whioh we commonly oonsideiil; 
as objeets of the understanding. 

Though bishop Berkeley beHeved th«A sun, m^on, 
and stars, and all material things, are ideas, and netli^ 
«Bg but ideas, Mr. Locke no iriiere pHifesses this epidh- 
ioa. Be belieTed that we bxve ideas of bodice, but net 
that bo^s are ideas. In like tnaMier^ he bdiered 
that we have ideas of ndnds^ but wA that minds ate 
ideas. When he inqwred so oarefiili j^ into Ac orifpa 
of all our ideas, he did not sundy mean to find the oifci 
gin of whatsoever may be the objeet of the Mideretaind- 
ing, nw to res<dve the (oigin ef eveiy thu^ that m^ 
be an objeet of understanding iirt« sensa^s ilnd re» 
flection* 

Sdly, Betting aside, therefore, the two meaorngs of 
the word idea bdTore mentioned, as raeanfaigs whieh 
«Mr* Locke eouU not have in his view in the dcAnitiesi 
lie gives of knowledge, the only meaning that eoidd be 
intended in tMs place is that whieh I before ealled the 
philosophical meaning of the word idea, which has a 
irefSsrenee to the theory commonly received about the 
manner in which the mind pere^ves external objectst 
fmd in which it remembers and conceives objects thi^ 
are not present to it. It is a veiry ancient opinienf 
and has been very generally received among philosp- 
]^ers, that we cannot perceive or ttink ,of siieh ddjects 
Immediately^ but by the medium of certain images «r 
npresentatives of them reiAy esisting in the mind at 
the time, 
vos. nf. 17 
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To those images the ancients gave the name of spe* 
cies and phantasms. Modern philosophers have given 
them the name of ideas. "Itis evident/' says Mr. 
Locke, book 4. chapter 4. «'the mind knows not things 
immediatelyf but only by the intervention of the ideas 
it has of them.'^ And in the same paragrs^h he puts 
this question : << How shall the mind when it perceives 
nothing but its own ideas^ know that they agree with 
things themselves 2** 

This theory I have already considered^ in treating 
of perception, of memory, and of conception. The 
nader will there find the reasons that lead me to think, 
that it has no solid foundation in reason, or in atten- 
tive reflection upon those operations of our minds; 
that it contradicts the immediate dictates of our natu- 
ral faculties, which are of higher authority than any 
theory; that it has taken its rise from the same prcji- 
udices which led all the andent philosophers to think, 
that the Deity could not make this world without some 
eternal matter to work npon, and which led the Py- 
thagoreans and Platonists to think, that he could not 
eonceive the plan of the world he was to make without 
eternal ideas realljr existing as patterns to work by : 
and that this theory, when its necessary eonsequenees 
are fairly pursued, leads to absolute skepticism, thongk 
those consequences were not seen by most of, the philos- 
ophers who have adopted it. 

I have no intention to repeat what has before been 
said upon those points ; but only, takiifg ideas in this 
sense, to make some observations upon the definitioa 
which Mr. Locke gives of knowledgeir 

lst,i If all knowledge consists in peinseiving the agree- 
ments and disagreements of ideas, that is, of represen-' 
tative images of things existing in the mind, it obvi- 
ously follows, that if there be no such ideas, there oaa 
be no knowledge: so that, if there should be found 
good reason for giving up this philosophical hypothesis^, 
all knowledge must go along with it* 
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I hope, however, it is not so; and that though this 
hypothesis, like many otherst should totter and fall 
to the ground, knoinrledge will continue to stand firm^ 
upon a more permanent basis. 

The eycles and epicycles of the ancient astronomers 
were for a thousand years thought absolutely neces- 
sary to explain the motions of the heavenly bodies. 
Tet now, when all men bciieve them to have been mere 
fictions, astronomy has not fallen with them, but stands 
upon a more rational foundation than before. Ideas, 
or images of things exisUng in the mind, have for a 
longer time been thought neeessary for explaining the 
operations of the understanding. If they should like- 
wise at last be found to be fictions, human knowledge 
and judgment would sufier nothing by being disengaged 
from an unwieldy hypothesis. Mr. Locke surely did 
not look upon the existence of ideas as a philosophical 
hypothesis. He thought that we are conscious of their 
existence, otherwise he would not have made the exist- 
ence of all our knowledge to depend upon the existence 
of ideas. 

2dly, Supposing this hypothesis to be true, I agree 
with Mr. Locke, that it is an evident and necessary 
consequence that our knowledge can be conversant 
about ideas only, and inmt consist in perceiving their 
attributes and relations. For nothing can be more ev- 
ident than this, that all knowledge, and all judgment 
and opinion, must be about things which are, or may 
be immediate objects of our thought. What cannot 
be the object of thought, or the object of the mind in 
thinking, cannot be the object of knowledge or of opinion. 
Every thing we can know of any object must be 
either some attribute of the object, or some relation 
it bears to some other object or objects. By the agree- 
ments and disagreements of objects, I apprehend Mr. 
Locke intended to express both their attributes and 
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' their relations. If ideas then be the only objeets of 
thoi^ht, the eonseqnenee is neeessary, that they muat 
be the only objects of knowledge^ and all knowledge 
must eonsist in perceiving their agreements and dis- 
agreements^ that is* their attributes and relations. 

The nse I would make of this eonsequeneOf is to 
show» that the hypothesis must be false* from whieh it 
necessarily follows : for if we have aqy knowledge of 
things that are not ideas, it will follow no less evident- 
ly* that ideas are not the only objects of our thoughts* 
Mr. Locke has pointed out the extent and limits of 
human knowledge in his fourth book, with more aceu- 
raey and judgment than any philosophy had dooe be* 
fore $ but he has not confined it to the agreements and 
disagreements of ideas. And I eaimot help thinkings 
that a great part of that book is an evident refutation 
of tto principles laid down in the beginning of it. 

Mr. liocke did not believe that he himself was an 
idea ; that his friends and aequaiatanee were ideas ; 
that the Supreme B^g, to speak with reverence, is 
an idea ; or that the sun and mooUf the earth and the 
seaf and other external objects of sense* are ideas. He 
believed that he. had some certain knowledge of all 
those objects. His knowledge* therefore* did not eon- 
sist solely in perceiving the agreements and disagree- 
ments of his ideas : for, surely^ to perceive the exist- 
ence* the attributes* and relations «f things* which are 
not ideas, is not to perceive the agreements and disa- 
greements of ideas. And if things which are not idctas 
be objects of knowledge* they must be otgects of 
thought. On the contrary, if ideas be the ^uly olgects 
of thought* there can be no knowledge either 4>f our <own 
existence* or of the existence of external otgects, or of 
the existence (if a Deity. 

This eimseqiience, as far as eoneeens the existence 
of external objeo^s af sense^ was afterward deduced 
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from the theory of ideas bj bishop Berkeley viih the 
elearest eyidenee ; and that author chose rather to 
adopt the eonseguenee than to reject the theory on 
"Which it Mras grounded. Butf with regard to the exist- 
ence of our own mindsi of other mindsi and of a Su« 
preme mind, the bishop* that he might avoid tlie eon* 
cequeoee* rejected a part of the theory, and mainlainedy 
that we can think of minds^ of their attributes and rela- 
tions* without ideas. 

Mr. Home saw very clearly the consequences of this 
theoiy* and adopted them in his speculative moments ; 
but candidly acknowledges, tbat^ in the common busi- 
ness of lifoy he found himself under a necessity of be- 
lieving with the vulgar. His Treatise of Human Na* 
tare is the only system to which the theory of ideav 
leads ; and* in my apprehension* is* in all its parts, the 
Bccessaiy consequence of that theory. 

Mr. Locke* howevcTf did not see all the coosequencef 
of that theory ; he adopted it without doubt or e:p:ami- 
nation* earned along by ibe stream of philosophers 
that went before him ; and his judgment and gopd 
sense have led him to say many things* and to believe 
many things that cannot be reeoaciled to it. 

He not only believed his own existence* the exist'* 
ence of external things* and the existence <^ a Deity ; 
but he has shown very justly how we come by the 
knowledge ^f these existenc(Bs« 

It might here be expected* that he should have 
pointed out the agreements and disagreements of ideas 
£rom which these e^stenees are deduced ; but thip is 
impossible^ and he has not even attempted it. 

Our own existenoe, he observes* we hmno inliutive- 
1^ ; but this intuition is not a perception of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas ; for the sub^eiet of the 
proposition* i MMt^ is*B0t ip idea^ but ^ person. 
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The knowledge of external objects of senses he ob- 
serves, we can have only by sensation. This sensation 
he afterward expresses more clearly by the testimony 
of our sensesy whieh are the proper and sole judges of 
this thing ; whose testimony is the greatest assurance we 
can possibly have, and to which our faculties can attain. 
This is perfectly agreeable to the common sense of 
mankind, and is perfectly understood by those .who 
never heard of the theory of ideas. Oar senses testify 
immediately the existence, and many of the attributes 
and relations .of external material beings ; and, by our 
constitution, we rely with assurance upon their tes- 
timony, without seeking a reason for doing so. This 
assurance, Mr. Locke acknowledges, deserves the name 
of knowledge. But those external things are not ideas, 
nor are their attributes and relations the agreements 
and disagreements of ideas, but the agreements and^ 
disagreements of things which are not ideas. 

To reconcile this to the theoiy of ideas, Mr. Locke 
says, that it is the actual receiving of ideas from with- 
outy that gives us notice of the existence of those exter- 
nal things. ^ V 

This, if understood literally, would lead us back to 
the doctrine of Aristotle, that our ideas, or species, 
come from without from the external objects, and are 
the image or form of those objects. But Mr. Locke, 
I believe, meant no more by it, but that our ideas of 
sense must have a cause^ and that we are not the cause 
of them ourselves. 

Bishop Berkeley acknowledges all this, and shows 
very clearly, that it does not afford the least shadow 
of reason for the belief of any material object. Nay, 
that there can be^ nothing external that has any resem- 
blance to our ideas but the ideas of other minds. 

It is evident, therefore, that the agreements anddis- 
agreements of ideas can give us no knowledge of the 
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existence of any material thing. If any knowledge can 
be attained of things wbioh are not ideas, that knowl* 
edge ia a perception of agreements and disagreements^ 
not of ideas, but of things that are not ideas. 

As to the existence of a Deity, though Mr. Locke 
VTM aware that Des Cartes, and many after him, had 
attempted to prove it merely from the agreements and 
disagreements of ideas; yet «he thought it an ill way 
of establishing that truth* and silencing Atheists^ to 
lay the whole stress of so important a point upon that 
sole foundation.^' And therefore he proyes this point 
with great strength and solidity, from our own exist- 
ence, and the existence of the sensible parts of the uni- 
Terse. By memory, Mr. Locke says, we hare the 
knowledge of the past existence of several things : but 
all conception of past existence, as well as of external 
existence, is irreeoncileable to the theory of ideas: 
because it supposes that there may be immediate ob- 
jects of thought, which are not ideas presently existii^ 
in the mind. 

I conclude, therefore, that if we have any knowledge 
of our own existence, or of the existence of what we 
see about us^ or of the existence of a Supreme Being; 
or if we have any knowledge of things past by memory^ 
that knowledge cannot consisft in perceiving the agree- 
ments and disagreements of ideas. 

This conclusion, indeed, is evident of itself : for if 
knowledge consists solely in the perception of the 
agreement or disagreeipent of ideas, there can be no 
knowledge of any proposition which does not express 
some agreement or disagreement of ideas ; conse- 
quently there can be no knowledge of any proposition ; 
vhieh expresses either the existence, or the attributes 
or relations of thmgs, which are not ideas. If there- 
fore the theory of ideas be true, there can be no 
knowledge of any thing but of ideas. And, on the 
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Other hand, if we hare any knowledge of any thing be- 
ftides ideas, that tbeofy must befdse. 

There can be no knowledge, no judgment, or opin* 
ion about things whieh are not immediate objects of 
thought. This I take to be self^evklent. If, therefore^ 
ideas be the only immediate objects of thought, they 
must be the only things in nature eS which we can hate 
any knowledge, and about which wei can hate any judg- 
ment or opinion. 

This necessary consequence of the common doctrine 
of ideas Mr. Hume saw, and has made evident in hii 
Treatise of Human Nature ; but the use he made of it 
was not to overturn the theory with which it is neees* 
sarily connected, but to overturn all knowledge, and to 
leave no ground to believe any thing whatsoever. If 
Mr. Iiocke had seen this consequence, there is reason 
to think that he would have made another use of it. - 

That a man of Mr. Locke's judgment and penetra* 
tion did not perceive a eonsequenee so evident, seOmg 
indeed very strange; and I know no other account that 
can be given of it but this, that the amlnguity of 
the word idea has misled him in this, as in several other 
instances. Having at first defined ideas to be whatso- 
ever is the object of the understanding when wO think, 
he takes it veiy often in that unlimited sense i and so 
every thing that can be an object of thought is an idea. 
At other times, he uses the word to signify certain rep- 
resentative images of things in the mind> which phi- 
losophers have supposed to be immediate objects of 
thought. At other times, things conceived abstractly^ 
without regard to their existence, are called ideas. 
Hiilosophy is much indebted to Mr. Locke for hit 
observations on the abuse of words. It is pity he did 
not apply these observations to the word iieOi theambi* 
guity and abuse of which faas rery much burtfaSs exeel* 
lent Essay. 
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niere are some other opinioM of philosophers eon- 
ceniiBg judgmenff of whidi I think it uoneeessary to 
saj nmeh. 

Mr« Hvme sometimes adopts Mr. Locke's opinion^ 
that it is the pereeption of the agreement or disagree- 
ment of our ideas ; sometimes he maintains, tliat 
judgment and reasoning resolve themselves into eon* 
eeption, and are nothing but partienlar \rays of eon- 
eeiving ol^eets ; and he says, that an opinion or belief 
may most aeenrately be delBned, a Uoely idea related tOf 
or associated with a present impression* Treatise of 
Human Nature, vol. i. page 172. 

I have endeavoured before, in the first chapter of 
this Essay, to show that judgment is an operation of 
mind specifically distinct from the bare conception of 
an object. I have also considered his notion of belief,' 
in treating of the theories concerning memory. 

Dr. Hartly says, <<That assent and dissent must 
eome under the notion of ideas, being only those very 
eomplex internal feelings vrhich adhere by association 
to such clusters of words as are called propositions in 
generaly or affirmations and negations in particular.'^ 

This, if I understand its meaningf agrees with the 
opinion of Mr. Hume above mentioned, and has there- 
fore been before considered^ 

Dr. Priestly has given another definition of judg- 
ment. '^ It is nothing more than the perception of the 
uniyersal eoneurrence, or the perfect coincidence of 
two ideas } or the vrant of that concurrence or coinci- 
dence." This I think coincides with Mr. Locke's defi- 
nition, and therefore has been already eonsidered. 

There are many particulars which deserve to be 
knovrn, and which might very properly be eonsidered 
in this Essay on judgment; concerning the various 
kinds of propositions by which our judgments are ex- 
pressed; their subjects and predicates; their conver- 

T0]4» in. 18 
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sions and oppositions : but as these are to be found in 
erevy system of logie from Aristotle down to the pres* 
ent age^ I think it unnecessary to swell this Essay with 
the repetition of what has been said so often. The re- 
marks which hare occurred to me upon what is com- 
monly said on these points, as well as upon the art of 
syllogism; the utility of the school logio» and the im- 
provements that may be made in it» will be found in a 
short account of Aristotle's Logic, with remarks, toL i. 
Lord Kames has honoured it with a place in his Sketches 
ofthe History of Man. 
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CHAP. IV. 

ox- FIBST FKIirCIFXES IN GENEBAX* 

One of the most important distinctions of our judg- 
ments is^ that some of them are intuitiyei others ground- 
ed on argument. 

It is not in our power to judge as vte Vfilh The judg- 
ment is carried along necessarily by the evidence, real 
or seeming, which appears to us at the time. But in 
propositions that are submitted to our judgment, there 
is this great difference; some are of such a nature that 
a man of ripe understanding may apprehend them dis- 
tinctly, and perfectly understand their meaning with- 
out finding himself under any necessity of believing 
them to be true or false» probable or improbable. The 
judgment vemains in suspense, until it is inclined to one 
side or another by reasons or arguments* 

But there are other propositions which are no soon- 
er understood than they are believed. The judgment 
follows, the apprehension of them necessarily 9 and both 
are equally the work of nature, and the result of our 
original ; powers. There is no searching for evidence ; 
BO weighing of arguments ; the proposition is not de- 
duced or inferred from another ; it has the light of. 
truth in itself^ and has no occasion to borrow it from 
another. 

Propositions of the last kind, when they are used in 
matters of science, have commonly been called axioms ; 
and OB whatever occasion they are used, are called^r^ 
frindpleSf jnineiples of common sense^ eommim notions, 
self-emdent truths. Cicero calls them naturce ju^ 
dicta, judicia eommunibns hominum sensibus infixa. 
Lord ShMtesbury expresses them by the words, nafti- 
ral knoivkdge, fundamental reason, and common sense. 
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What has been said^ I think» is soffieient to distin^ 
gaish first principles^ or intuitire judgments, from 
those whieh may be aseribed to the power of reasoning ; 
nor is it a just ol^eotioni^ast this distinction, that 
there may be some judgments concerning which wo 
may be dubious to wliieh class they ought to be refer- 
red* There is a real distinction between persons with« 
in the house, and those that are without ; yet it mi^ 
be dubious to which the man belongs that stands upon 
the threshold* 

The power of reasoning, that is of drawing a eonela* 
•ion flrom a chain of premises, may with some pv^rie- 
tjjr be called an art. << All reasoni^f *' says Mr. Lo^k^ 
^is search and easting about, and requires pminn 
and application.'' It resembles tbe power of walkingf 
which is acquired by use and exercise. Nature prompts 
to it, and has given the power of acquiring it; but 
amst be aided by frequent exercise before we are able 
io walk. After repeated efforts, much stumbling, amd 
Hiany lalk, we leani to walk ; and it is in a similar 
Sianner that we learn to^ reason. 

But the power of judging in self-evident preposi* 
(Ions, which are clearly understood, may be oM^aied 
to the power of swallowing our foo^ It is porely 
natural, and therefore common to the learned, and tka 
nnleamcd; to the trained, and the untrained; it re- 
quires ripeness of understaafing, and fireedom tnom 
prejudice, but nothing else. 

I take it for granted, that there are self-eviilsnt 
^nciides. Nobody, I think, denies it. And if aaf 
man were so skq^tical as to <kny tlMt there b aiijr 
proposition that is sel^vident, I see not how it wmM 
be possible to convince him by reasenngw 

But yet there seems to be great Affibrenee of oj^- 
ions among philosophers about foat prindples* "What 
one takes to be sdf-evident, another labours to prow 
by argumentsi and a third denies altogether. 
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Thus, befbi^ (he tlmeof Des Cartes^ it was taken 
for a firrt priaeiple» that there ia a sun and a iDOon> an 
Mrth and aea, whieh really exist, whether we tfamk of 
them or not* Des Cartes thought that the existenee 
of those things ought to be proved by argument; and 
in this he has been followed by Malefaraoohe, Arnauld, 
and Ldeke. They have all labonred to prov^ by tery 
weak rensening, the existenee of external olgeets of 
se«e$ aadBericeleyt and Hume^ sensible of the weak- 
ness of their ailments, have been led to deny their 
existenee altogether. 

The smeient philosophers granted, that all know!* 
edge must be grounded on first prineiples, and tbatthera 
is no reasoning wilbont them. The Perq^etie philos- 
o^y wan redundant rather than defieient in first prin* 
^ifiu^ Perhq^ the abnse of them in that aneient ays^ 
tan may have brou^ them into diseredit ia modern 
times ; for as the bert tfaii^ mmy be abused, 30 that 
abuse is q^ to give a disgust to the thn^ itsdf ; and 
as one extreme often leads into the c^poaite^ this seemn 
to have been the ease in the respeel paid tn first pcin* 
ei^ea in aneient and in modern times. 

Des Cartes thought one prmeq^le^ expressed in one 
word eogitOf a snflldent foadation for his whole sys** 
tnmy and asked no more. 

Bfr.Loeke seems to tMak filrat primiples of very 
small nse^ Knowledge eonsisting> aceordmg to him, 
in the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
our ideas ; when we have oknr ideas^ and are aUe t^ 
eompaffe them together^ we may always fajbrieate first 
prineipleo as often as we have oeeasion fbr thenu 
Sneh iBflbrencea we find among lA^fiosmhers aboni first 
priaeiples. 

It is likewise a question of some moment^ whethff 
the diflkmees among men about first prinoi^tes ean 
be brought tnany issue 2 When» in Aqpntes^ enei 
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maintains that to be a first prinoiplet which another de- 
niesy commonly both parties appeal to common sense, 
and so the matter rests. Now, is there no way of dis- 
eussing this appeal? Is there no mark or criterion^ 
whereby first principles that are truly such, may he 
distinguished from those that assume the character 
without a just title ? I shall humbly offer in the follow- 
ing proposition^ what appears to me to be agreeable 
to truth in these matters, always ready to change my 
opinion upon conyiction* 

1st, FirsU I hold it to be certain, and even demonstra- 
ble, that all knowledge got by reasoning must be built 
upon first principles. 

This is as eertain as that every house must have a 
foundation. The power of reasoning, in this respect, 
resembles the mechanical powers or engines ; it must 
have a fixed point to rest upon, otherwise it spends its 
force in the air, and produces no efiect. 

When we examine, in the way of analysis^ the evi- 
dence of any proposition, either we find it self-evident, 
or it rests upon one or more propositions that support 
it. The same thing may be said of the propositions 
that support it; and of those that support them, as &r 
back as we can go. But we cannot go back in this 
track to infinity. Where then must this analysis stop t. 
It is evident that it must stop only when we come to 
propositions, which support all that are built upon 
them, but are themselves supported by none, that is, 
to self-evident propositions. 

Let us again consider a synthetical proof of any 
kind, where we begin with the premises, and pursue 
a train of consequences, until we come to the last con- 
clusion, 01* thing to be proved. Here we must be- 
gin, either with self-evident propositions, or with such 
as have been already proved. When> the last is the 
case, the proof of the propositions, thus assumed, is a 
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jpart of our proof; and the proof is deficient without it 
Suppose then the defioienoy supplied, and the proof 
competed, is it not evident that it must set out with 
self evident propositions, and that the whole evideneo 
must rest upon them 7 So that it appears to be demon- 
ttrable that, without first principles, analytical reason- 
ing could have no end, and synthetical reasoning eould 
have no beginning; and that every condusion got by 
reasoning must rest with its whole weight upon first 
principles, as the building does upon its foundation. 
« 2dly, A second proposition is, that some first princi- 
ples yield conclusions that are certain, others siioh as 
are probable, in various degrees, from the highest prob* 
ability to the lowest. 

In just reasoning, the strength or weakness of the 
conclusion vrill always correspond to that of tJBb prin* 
dples on which it is grounded. 

In a matter of testimony, it is self-evident, that the 
iestimonyof two is better than that of one, supposing 
them equal in character, and in their means of knowl- 
edge; yet the single testimony may be true, and that 
which is preferred to it may be false. ' 

"When an experiment has succeeded in several trials, 
and the eircumstances have been marked with care, 
there is a self-evident probability of its succeeding in a 
new trilil ; but there is no certainty. The probability, 
in some cases, is much greater than in others ; because, 
in some cases, it is much easier to observe all the cir- 
cumstances that may have influenee upon the event than 
in others. And it is possible, that, after many experi- 
ments made with care, our expectation may be frus- 
trated in a succeeding one, by the variation of some 
circumstance that has not, or perhaps could not be 
observed. 

Sir Isaac Newton has laid it down as a first principle 
in natural philosophy, that a, property which has been 
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found ill aU bodies upon vhieh we hare had aeeess to 
make experiments, and wUeh lias always been found 
io its qoaatiiy to be in exaet proportion to tbe quanti* 
tj of matter in every body, is to be held as an mtiiver* 
sal property of matter. 

This prineiple, as far as I know, has never been eaU- 
ed in question. The evidenee we have, that all mat- 
tor is divisible, moveable, solid, and inert, is resolva- 
ble into this principle ; and if it be not trae, we cannot 
have any rational eonviotion that all matter has those 
piroperties. From the same prineiple that great man 
has shown, that we have reason to eonelude, that all 
bodies gravitate toward each other. 

This principle, however, has not that kind of evi- 
dence whteh mathematical axioms have. It is not a 
neeessary trnth whose contrary is impossible ; nor did 
sir Isaac ever conceive it.to be such. And if it should 
ever be found, by just experiments, that there is any 
part in the composition of some bodies whieh has not' 
gravity, the fact, if doly ascertained, must be admitted 
as an exception to the general law of gravitation. 

In games of chance, it is a first principle, timt eyreFj 
side of a ^ has an equal chance to be turned up; and 
that, in a lottery every tieket has an equal chance of 
being drawn out From such first principles as these^ 
whieh are the liest we can have in such matters, we 
may dedaee, by demonstrative reasoning, the precise 
degree of probability of every event in such games. 

But the principles of all this accurate and profound 
reasoning can never yield a certain condnsion, it being 
impossible to supply a defect in the first principles by 
any accuracy in the reasoning that is grounjded upon 
them* As water, by its gravity, can rise no higher 
in its course than the fountain, however artfully it 
bo conducted ; so no conclusion of reasoning can have 
a greater degree of evidence than the first piindples 
from which it is drawn. 
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From these instanees, it is evident » that as there are 
some first principles that yield oonolusions of absolute 
oertainty; so there are others that ean only yield prob- 
able conclitsions; and that the lowest degree of prob- 
ability must be grounded on first prineiples as well as 
absolute eertaiaty. 

3dly, A f bird proposition 185 that it would contribute 
greatly to the stability of human knowledge, and eon* 
sequently to the improyement of it» if the first princi- 
ples upon which the various parts of it are grounded 
were pointed out and ascertained. 

We have ground to think so, both from facts, and 
from the nature of the thing. 

There are twa brandies of human knowledge, in 
which this method has been followed, to wit, mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy ; in mathematics, as far 
back as we have books* It is in this science only^ that, 
for more than two thousand years since it began to be 
cnltivftted, we find no sects, no contrary systems, and 
hardly any disputes; or, if there have been disputes, 
they have ended as soon as the animosity of parties sub- 
sided, and have never been again revived. The science^ 
once firmly established upon the foundation of a few 
axioms and definitions, as upon a rock, has grown from 
age to age^ so as to become the loftiest and the most 
solid fabric that human reason can boast. 
. Natural philosophy* till less than two hundred years 
ago, remained in the same fluctuating state with the 
other sciences. Every new system pulled up the old 
by the roots. The system builders, indeed, were al- 
ways willing to accept of the aid of first principles, 
when tliey were of their side ; but finding them insuf- 
ficient to support the fabric which their imaginatioii 
had raised, they were, only brought in as auxiliaries, 
and so intermixed with conjectures, and with lame in- 
ductions, that their systems were like Nebuchadnez- 

TOI. HI. 19 
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zap's image^ \9htse feet were partly of irea and part- 
ly of clay. 

Lord Bacon Brst delineated the only solid fennda*' 
tion on which natural philosophy can be built; and iic 
Isaac Newton redneed the principles laid down by Ba- 
con into three or four axioms, which he eaiis rtgulm 
philosophandu From these, together with the phe- 
nomena obsenred by the senses, whioh he likewise lays 
down as first principles, he dednees, by strict reason- 
ing, the propositions contained in the third book of hit 
Principia, and in his Optics ; and by this means hai 
raised a fiibric in those two branches of natural philos- 
ophy, which is not liable to be shaken by doubtful dis- 
putation, but stands immoTcable open the baais of scll^ 
evident princ^les. 

This fabric has been carried on by the accession 
of new discoveries; but is no more snlgect to reydii- 
tions. 

The disputes about materia prima, substantid forms^ 
nature's abhorring a yaeuum, and bodies haring no 
gravitation in their proper place, are now no more* 
The builders in this work are not put to the neces* 
sity of holding a weapon in one hand whfle they bufld 
with the other; their whote employment is to carry 
on the work. 

Tet it seems to be very probable, that if natural 
philosophy had not been reared upon ibis solid foan- 
dation of self-evident principles, it would have been 
to this day a field of battle, wherein every inch of 
ground would have been disputed, and nothing fixed 
and determined. 

I acknowledge, that mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy, especially the former, have this advantage <^ 
most other sdenoes, that it is less difficult to form dis- 
tinct and determinate conceptions of the objects idbont 
which they are employed; but as this difflmdty is not 
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insuperable, it affords a good reason* indeed, why other 
soienees should have a longer iufaney ; but no reason 
at all why they may not at last arrive at ffliaturity* by 
the same steps as those of quieker growth. 

The faets I have mentioned may therefore lead us to 
eonelude, that if in other branehes of philosophy the 
flrst prineiples were laid dowUf as has been done in 
mathematies and natural phiIosophy» and the subse* 
quent eonelusions grounded npm them, this would 
make it mueh more easy to distinguish what is solid 
and well su^orted from the vain fietions of human • 
fiinoy. 

But bqring aside fhets, the nature of the thing leads 
to the same eonelusson. 

For when any system is grounded apon first prinei- 
ples, and dedueed regularly from them, we have a 
thread to lead us through the labyrinth. The judgment 
lias a distinet and detarnoinate object. The heteroge- 
neous parts being separated, can be examined each by 
itself. 

The whole system is reduced to axioms, de6nitionSf 
and deductions. These are materials of .very different 
natures and to be measured by a very different standard ; 
and it is much more easy to judge of eaoh# taken by it- 
•elff than to judge of a mass wherein thcgr are kneaded 
together without distinction. Let us consider how we 
judge of each of them. 

1st, As to definitions, the matter is very easy. They 
relate only to words, and differences about them may 
produce different ways of speaking* but can never pro- 
duce different ways of thinking, while every man keeps 
to his own definitions. 

But as there is not a more plentiful source of falla* 
cies in reasoning than men's using the same word some- 
times in one sense and at other times in another^ the 
best means of preventing sneh faUadeSf or of deteetiiig 
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them ivhen they are committed, is definitions of words 
as accurate as can be given. 

OAljf As to deductions drawn from principles grant- 
ed on both sides, I do not see how they can long be a 
matter of dispute among men who Are not blinded by 
prejudice or partiality : for the rules of reasoning hy 
which inferences may be drawn from premises have 
been for two thousand years fixed with great unanimity. 
No man pretends to dispute the rules of reasoning laid 
down by Aristotle^ and repeated by every writer in di- 
alectics. 

And we may observe by the way, that the reason 
why logicians have been so unanimous in determining 
the rules of reasoningt from Aristotle down to this day, 
seems to be, that they were by that great genius rais- 
ed, in a scientific manner, from a few definitions and 
axioms. It may further be observed, that when men 
difibr about a deduction, whether it follows from cer- 
tain premises^ this I think is always owing to their dif- 
fering about some first principle. I shall explain this 
by an example. 

Suppose that, from a thing having begun to exist, 
one man infers that it must have had a cause ; another 
man does not admit the inference. Here it is evidentf 
that the first takes it for a self-evident principle, that 
every thing which begins to exist must have a cause ; 
the other does not allow this to be self-evident. Let 
them settle this point, and the dispute will be at an 
end. 

Thus I think it appears, that in matters of science, 
if the terms be properly explained, the first principles 
upon which the reasoning is grounded be laid down and 
exposed to, examination, and the conclusions regularly 
deduced from them, it might be expected, that men of 
candour and capacity, who love truth, and have patience 
to examine things coolly, might come to unanimity with 
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regard to the force of the dedttetions, and that their 
diff^-ences might be reduced to those they may have 
about first principles. 

4thly, A fourth proposition is^ that nature has not left 
us destitute of means whereby the candid and honest 
part of mankind may be brought to unanimity when they 
happen to differ about first principles. 

When men differ about things that are taken to be 
f first principles or self-evident truths, reasoning seems 
to be at an end. Each party appeals to common sense. 
When one man's common sense gives one determinatioUf 
another man's a contrary determination, there seems 
to be no remedy but to leave every man to enjoy his 
oivtt opinion. This is a common observation, and I be* 
lieve a just one, if it be rightly understood. 

It is in vain to reason vrith a man who denies the 
first principles on wiiich the reasoning is grounded. 
Thus, it would be in vain to attempt the proof of a prop- 
osition, in Euclid to a man who denies the axioms. In- 
deed, we ought never to reason with men who deny 
firi^t principles from obstinacy and unwillingness to 
yield to reiison. 

But is it not possible, that men who really love truthy 
and are open to conviction, may differ about first prin- 
ciples i 

I think it is possible, and that it cannot^ without great 
want of charity, be denied to be possible. 

When this happens, every man who believes that 
there is a real distinction between truth and error, and 
that the faculties which God has given us are not in their 
nature fallacious, must be convinced that there is a de- 
fect, or a perversion of judgment on the one side or the 
other. 

A man of candour and humility will, in such a case, 
very naturally suspect his own judgment; so far as to 
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be desirous to entw into a lerious examioationf even 
of what be bas loag held as a first principle. He will 
think it not impossiblet tbat althoagb bis heart he up^ 
right, bis jodgment maj hate been po^crted, bj edn- 
eation, by authority, by party seal, w by some other of 
the oommon causes of error, from theinflaenoe of which 
neither parts nor inte^ty esempt the huaian under- 
standing. 

In «Qeh a state of aund, so a«iable« aad so becoming 
every good man, has nature left him destituted any 
rational means by which he may he amibled, etther to 
correct his ja^ment if it be wrong, or >to confirm it if 
it be right ? 

1 hope it is not 10. I hopeitbat,byt2ie means whibh 
nature has foraisbed, eontnyrersies dmit first prin-. 
ciples may t»e hroaght to an issue, and ib»t thal^al 
lovers of truth may oomeio unanimity with regard t0 
them. 

It JB tme, ihatt in other oontro^raies, the proeess 
bjr which the truth of a pri^^ition k discovered, or 
•Is fidsehood detected, is, by shnwing its necessaiy 
connection , with first principles, or its r^ngnaney to 
Aem. It 18 true, likewise, that when the controver- 
sy isf, wiiether a proposition be itself a first principle^ 
this process cannot be applied. The truth, thetrefor^ 
in controversies of this kind, labours mider a peculiar 
disadvantage. But it bas advantages of another kmd 
to compensate this. 

1st, For, in the j/tr^t place, in such controversies^ 
every man is a competent judges and therefore it is 
difficult to impose upon mankind. 

To judge of firstvprinciples, requires no more than a 
sound mind free from prej udice, and a distinct conception 
of the question. The learned and the unlearned, the 
philosopher and the day labourer, are upon a level, and 
will pass the same judgment^ when they are not misled 
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by tome bias* or taught to renoance their understand- 
ing from some mistaken religions prineiple. 

In matters bejond the reach of common understand- 
ing, the many are led by the few* and willingly yield to 
tlieir authority. But> in matters of common sense, the 
fbtr must yield to the many, when local and temporary 
prejudices are removed. No man is now moved by the 
subtile arguments of Zeno against motion^ though per- 
haps he knows not how to answer them. 

The ancient skeptical system fiimishes a remarkable 
instance of this troth. That system, of which Pyrrho 
was reputed the father, was carried down> through a 
succession of ages, by very able and acute philosophers, 
Ivho taught men to believe nothing at all, and esteemed 
it the highest pitch of human wisdom to withhold as- 
sent from every proposition whatsoever. It was sup- 
ported with veiy great subtilty and learning, as we see 
fWMB the writings of Sextus Em^^cus, the only author 
of that seet whose writings have eome down to our age. 
The assault of the skeptics against all science seems to 
have been managed with more art and address than the 
defbnee of the dogmatists. 

Tet, as this system was an insult upon the eommon 
sense of mankind, it died away of itself ; and it would 
be in vain to attempt to revive it. The modem skep- 
ticism is very Afferent from the ancient, otherwise It 
would not have been allowed a hearing ; and, when it 
has lost the grace of novelty, it will die away also, 
though it should never be refuted. 

The modem skepticism, I mean that of Mr. Hume, 
is built upon principles which were very {(enenilly maia- 
tttbied by philosophers, dtough they did not see that 
tteyledto skepticisiti. Mr^Hume, by tracing, with 
great aenteness and h^nuity, the oonseqoences of 
prineif^ oommonly Meeiv«d| has shown that they 
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oyertani all knowledge^ and at last overturn themsel ves> 
and leave the mind in perfeot suspense. 

^ly, Secondly, We mayobserve, that opinions vhieh 
eontradiet first principles are distinguished from other 
errors by this ; that they are not only false, but absurd : 
and, to discountenance absurdity, nature has ^ven us a 
particular emotion, to wit, that of ridicule, which seems 
intended for this very purpose of putting out of coun- 
tenance what is absurd, either in opinion or practice. 

This weapon, when properly applied, cuts with as 
keen an edge as argument. Nature has furnished us 
with the first to expose absurdity ; as with the last to 
refute error. Both are well fitted for their several of- 
fices, and are equally friendly to truth when properly 
used. 

Both may be abused to serve the cause of error : 
but the same degree of judgment, which serves to de- 
tect the abuse of argument, in false reasoning, serves to 
detect the abuse of ridicule when it is wrongly directed. 

Some have from nature a happier talent for ridicule 
than others ; and the same thing holds with regard to 
the talent of reasoning. Indeed^ I conceive there is 
hs^rdly any absurdity, which, when touched with the 
pendl of a Lucian, a Swift, or a Yoltaire, would not 
be put out of countenance, when there is not some relig- 
ious panic, or very powerful prejudice^ to blind theun- 
derstandipg. 

But it must be acknowledged, that the emotion of 
ridicule, even when most natural, may be stifled by 
an emotion of a contrary nature, and cannot operate 
tm that is removed. 

Thus, if the notion of sanctity is annexed to an ob- 
ject, it is no longer a laughable matter, and this visor 
must be pulled off before it appears ridiculous. Hence 
we see, that notions which ai^ar most ridiculous to 
all who consider them coolly and indifferently, have 
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no such appearance to those who never thought of 
theni» but under the impression of religious awe and 
dread. 

Even where religion is not concerned, the novelty 
of an opinion to those who are too fond of novelties ; 
the gravity and solemnity with which it is introduced ; 
the opinion we have entertained of the author: its ap- 
parent connection with principles already embraced, 
or subserviency to interests which we have at heart ; 
and, above all, its being fixed in our minds at that 
time of life when we receive implicitly what we are 
taught ; may cover its absurdity, and fascinate the un- 
derstanding for a time. 

But if everwe are able to view it naked and strip** 
ped of those adventitious circui&stances from which it 
borrowed its importance and authority, the natural 
emotion of ridicule will exert its force. An absurdity 
can be entertained by men of sense no longer than it 
wears a mask* When any man is found, who has the 
skill or the boldness to pull off the mask, it can no 
longer bear thp light ; it slinks into dark comers for a 
while, and then is no more heard of^ but as an object 
of ridicule. 

Thus I conceive, that first principles, which are 
really the dictates of common sense, and directly op- 
posed to absurdities in opinion, will always, from the 
constitution of human nature, support themselves, and 
gain, rather than lose groun4«aniong mankind. 

Sdly, Thirdly y It may be observed, that although it 
is contrary to the nature of first principles to aditnit of 
direct, or apodietieal proof; yet there are certain ways 
of reasoning even about them, by which those that are 
just and solid may be confirmed, and those that are 
false may be detected. It may here be proper to men- 
tion some of the topics from which we may reason in 
matters of this kind. 

vol. III. «0 
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Ut, It is a good arguitietit ad hominem, if it ean b* 
showti, that a first priociple tvhioh k tbatl t*ejetts, 
stands upon the same footing Viith others yrhi<;h he 
admits : for, when this Is the ease, he miist be guilty 
of an inconsisteney who holds the one and tejeet^ the 
other. 

Thus the faculties of conscionsnesst of memoryy of 
external sense, and of reason, are all equally th^ ^its 
of nature. No good reason can be assigned fbr reoeiv- 
ing the testimony of one of them, whieh is not of equal 
force with regard to the others. The greatest skep- 
tics admit the testimony of conseiousness, and alIow» 
that what it testifies is to be held as a first principle. 
If therefore they reject the immediate testimony of 
lense, or of memoryv they are guilty of an inconsistenejr. 

adly, A first principle may admit of a proof ad ah^ 
surdum. 

In this kind of proof* whieh is very common in math- 
ematics, we suppose the contradictory proposition to be 
true. We trace the consequences of that suppositiofi 
in a train of reasoning; and if we find any Of its neces- 
sary consequences to be manifestly absurd, we eoneludo 
the supposition from which it followed to be fiUse $ and 
therefore its contradictory to be true. 

There is hardly any proposition, especially of ttioso 
that may claim the character of first prineiptek, that 
fttands alone and unconnected. It draws many others 
along with it in achainothat cannot be broken. Be 
that takes it up must bear the burden oiP all its eon- 
lequences ; and if that is too heayy fdr him to beary 
he must not pretend to take it up. 

Sdly, I conceive, that the consent of ages and nb« 
tions, of the learned and unlearned, ought to havie 
great authority with regard to first priaeipleS) whttrt 
every man is a eompetent judge. 
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Our ordinary oondact in life is built upon first prin- 
eiples, as vrell as our speculations in philosophy ; and 
every motive to action supposes some belief. Wboii 
Mfe find a general agreement among meoi in principle! 
that Qoneern human life, this most have great autbQri- 
ty with every sober mind that loves truth. 

It i| pleasant to observe the fruitless pains irbich 
bishop Berkeley takes to show, that bi8 system of tb9 
Bon-existepce of a material world did npt contradict 
ibe seo^ment^ of tbe vulgar> but those only of the pbi^ 
losc^hers. 

With good reason he dreaded more t9 Qppo90 thp 
autbority of yulgar opinion ip ^ matter qf tbi9 kipd, 
thap all tbe sebcols of pbilosopbcrs. 

9ere perhaps it will be said, What has authority to 
do in matters of opinion ? Is truth to be determined by 
^pst votes ? Or is authority to be agaia raised out of 
its grayp to tyrannise over mankind ? 

I am Aiirare ithatt in this age, an advocate for author- 
ity has a vefy unfavourable plea ; but I wish to give no 
more to authorUy than is its due. 

Most justly do ve honour the names of those bene- 
factors to mankind who have contributed more or less 
io brea}^ tb^e yobe of that authority whieh deprives 
m^n of tb^ natuvaJ, the unalienable right of judging 
for themselves; but while we indulge a just animosi- 
ty against this authority, and against all who would 
subject us to its tyranny, let us remember how oomr 
mon the folly is^ of going from one faulty extreme into 
tbe opposite. 

Authority, though a very tyrannical mistress tp 
private judgment, may yet, oo some occasions, be a iMse- 
fill handmaid ; thiii is all sbe is entitled ta> and ibh is 
all I plead in her b^half. 

Tkfi iwiifi0 of this plea will appear by {tutting a 
case in a science, in which, of all sciences* authority 
is acknowledged to have least weight. 
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Suppose a maihematieian has made a discovery in 
that seienee» which he thinks important ; that he has 
put his demonstration in just order ; and, after ex- 
amining it with an attentive eye, has found no flaw in 
it ; I would askf Will there not be still in his breast 
some diffidence, some jealousy lest the ardour of in- 
vention may have made him overlook some false step 7 
This most be granted. 

He commits his demonstration to the examination 
of a mathematical friendf whom he esteems a* compe- 
tent judge, and waits with impatience the issue of bis 
judgment. Here I would ask again, "Whether the ver- 
diet of his friend, according as it has been favourable 
or unfavourable, will not greatly increase or diminish 
his confidence in his own judgment ? Most certain it 
will, and it ought 

If the judgment of his friend agrees with his own* 
especially if it be confirmed by two or three able 
judges, he rests secure of his discovery without further 
examination ; but if it be unfavourable, be is brought 
back into a kind of suspense, until the part that is 
suspected undergoes a new and a more rigorous exam- 
ination. 

I hope what is supposed in this case is agreeable to 
nature, and to the experience of candid and modest 
men on such occasions : yet here we see a man's judg- 
ment, even in a mathematical demonstration, conscious 
of some feebleness in itself, seeking the aid of authority 
to support it, greatly strengthened by that authority, 
and hardly able to stand erect against it, without some 
new aid. 

Society in judgment, of those who are esteemed fair 
and competent judges, has eflects very similar to those 
of civil society ; it gives strength and courage to every 
individual ; it removes that timidity which is as natur^r 
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ally the eompanion of solitary judgment, as of a solita- 
ry man in the state of nature. 

Let us judge for ourselves therefore, but let us not 
disdain to take that aid from the authority of other 
competent judges* ^hioh a mathematioian thinks it nec- 
essary to take in that seienee, Mfhich of all sciences has 
least to do with authority. 

In a matter of common sense, every man is no less a 
competent judges than a mathematician is in a mathe- 
matical demonstfation ; and there must be a great pre- 
sumption that the judgment of mankind, in such a mat- 
ter, is the natural issue of those faculties which God 
has given them. Such a judgment can be erroneous 
only when there is some cause of the error, as general 
as the error is : i^hen this can be shown to be the case, 
I acknowledge it ought to have its due weight'. But to 
suppose a general deviation from truth among mankind 
in things self evident, of which no cause can be assign- 
ed, is highly unreasonable. 

Perhaps it may be thought impossible to collect the 
general opinion of men upon any pointr whatsoever ; 
and therefore, that this authority can serve us in no 
stead in examining first principles. But I apprehend, 
that, in many catos, this is neither impossible nor dif- 
ficult. 

Who can doubt whether men have universally believ- 
ed the existence of a material world ? who can doubt 
whether men have universally believed, that every 
change that happens in nature must have a cause ? who 
can doubt whether men have universally believed, that 
there is a right and a wrong in human conduct ; some 
things that merit blame, and others that are entitled 
to approbation? 

The universality of these opinions, and of many such 
that might be nahied, is sufficiently evident, from the 
whole tenor of bunian conduct, as far as our acquaint- 
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aiiee reftcbest and from tbe hUlQvy Qf ^U ages wd na- 
tions of whieh webave apy reeords. 

There are other opipioQs that appear to be univer- 
sal> fn^m what U common in the structure of all lau- 
guages. 

I^pguag^ is the express image and picture of bur 
man thoughts ; and from the picture ve may draw 
some oertaiq eonelusiops eoaceroing the QrigioaU 

We find in all languages the same p^rU of speeoh; 
^e find nounS} substantive aud adjective ; ¥eri>s active 
j^nd passive^ in their tarious tepse$, numbers, and 
]nQf>d0« Some rules of syntax are tbe same in all ]mr 

Now what is common ia the struejtiire /Qf |aQgaag^9f 
indicates ap aai|S»rmity 9i opinion in those things upon 
inrbicb that strnotnre is grounded* 

The di^ineti^n between substances, and the quaJi- 
ties belgnging to them; between thought and the being 
that thinks ; between thongbity and tbe olueets of 
thongbt } is to be found in the structure of all Ian- 
go^^s : and tbereforje, systems of philosophy t wfalejb 
iabolisb thi^se distipetions, wage war with the common 
sense of mapkind. 

We are apt to imagine^ that those who formed hm^ 
guages were no metaphysicians ; but the first princi- 
ples of all sciences are the dictates of common sense, 
and lie open i9 all men ; and every man who has consid- 
ered the structure ^huguage in a pbiloppphioal light, 
wiU find infi»llible proofs that those who have framed 
it, and those who use it with understanding, tiavic 
the power of making accurate distinctions, and of 
forming general eoneeptions, as well as philosophers. 
Nature has given those powers to aH men, and they 
«an use them when jtheir occasions require it ; but 
tbey leave it tq the philosophers to give names to 
them, and to descant ufinn their nature. In like 
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manner, Nature has given ejes to all inen» and they 
can make good use of them ; but the structure of the 
eyOf and the theory of vision^ is the business of philos- 
ophers. 

4thly9 Opinions that appear so early in the minds 
of men, that they eannot be the eSb(it of education, or 
df false reasoning, have a good 6laim to be considered 
as first principles. Thus the belief we have, that the 
IMBi*doiis about us are living and intelligent brings, is a 
belief for which perhaps we cah give some reason^ 
when we are able to Reason ; but we had this belief 
before we could reason, and before we eould tearn it 
by instihjction. It seems therefore to be ao immediate 
efibot of our constitution. 

The last topic I shall tnentiota Id, Hfhhn an dpinibii 
is so necessary In the conduct ot life, that without the 
beliief of it, k man must be led into a thousand absurd- 
ities in practice, ^uch an opittibA, tlrhen we can give 
tt other reaso^ for it, may safely be taken tbt a 8i*st 
principle. 

Thus I have endeavoured to show, that although 
iint principles are not capable of dirtt^t prbof, yet dif- 
fbrenced, that may happen with i^e^&t^ tx^ thetn among 
tidcn of candoli^, ai^ not without rfehi^dy ^ that nature 
htit left us destitute of merits hf which \9e may dis- 
edver errors ot this kind ; and th&t tfaefe are ways of. 
reasoning, with regard to llrdt pHntsipIi^d by whieb 
those that are truly duch may bb distingnished ttom 
tul^r eriKirs or preju^es. 
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CHAP. V. 

THE TIRST FBIirCIFLES OF CONTINGENT TRUTHS. 

«' Surely^ sajs bishop Berkeley, it is a work well 
deserving our pains, to make a strict inquiry coneero- 
iQgthe first prineiples of knowledge ; to sift and exam- 
ine them on all sides/' "What was said in the last ehap<- 
ter, is intended both to show the importance of this in- 
quiry* and to make it more easy. 

But, in order that such an inquiry may be actually 
made, it is necessary that the first principles of knowl- 
^ edge be distinguished from other truths, and present- 
ed to view, that tliey may be sifted and examined on 
all sides. In order to this end, I shall attempt a de- 
tail of those I take to be such, and of the reasons why 
I think them entitled to that character. 

If the enumeration should appear to some redun- 
dant, to others deficient, and to others both ; if things^ 
which I conceive to be first principles, should to others 
appear to be vulgar errors, or to be truths which de- 
rive their evidence from other truths, and therefore 
not first principles ; in these things every man must 
judge. for himself. | shall rejoice to see an enumera* 
tion more perfect in any or in all of those respects ; 
'being persuaded, that the agreement of men of judg- 
ment and candour in first principles, would be of no 
less consequence to the advancement of knowledge io 
general, than the agreement of mathematicians in the 
axioms of geometry has been to the advancement of 
that, science. 

The truths that fall within the compass of human 
knowledge, whether they be self-evident, or deduced 
from those that are self-evident, may be reduced to 
two classes. They are eithernecessary and immuta- 
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Uetruthsy whose cootftiry is impossible ; or they are 
eontiDgent and matable^ depending upon some effect 
of will and power, which had a beginning, and may 
have an end. 

That a cone is the third part of a cylinder of the 
same base and the same altitade, is a necessary truth. 
It depends not upon the will and power of any being. 
It is immutably true, and the contrary impossible. 
That the sun is the centre, about which the earth, and 
the other planets of our system, perform their revolu- 
tions, is a truth ; but it is not a necessary truth. It 
depends upon the power and will of that Being who 
made the sun and all the planets, and who gave them 
those motions that seemed best to him. 

If all truths were necessary truths, there would be 
no occasion . for different tenses in the verbs^ by which 
they are expressed. What is true in the present time, 
would be true in the past and future ; and there would 
be no change or variation of any thing in nature. 

We use the present tense in expressing necessary 
truths ; but it is only because there is no flexion of 
the verb which includes all times. When I say that 
three is the half of six, I use the present tense only ; 
but I mean to express not only what now is, but what 
always was, and always will be; and so every proposi- 
tion is to be understood by which we mean to express a 
necessary truth. Contingent truths are of another na- 
ture. As they are mutable, they may be true at one 
time, and not at another ; and therefore the expressioa 
of them must include some point or period of time. 

If language had been a contrivance of philosopherSf 
they would probably have given some flexion to the in- 
dicative mood of verbs, which extended to all times 
past* present, and future; for such a flexion only 
would be fit to express necessary propositions, which 
have no relation to time. But tliere is no language, as 

rX>I», III. 21 
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far as I know, in which such a ficxioB of verbs is t» 
be found. Because the thoughts and discourse of men 
are seldom employed about necessary truths, but com- 
monly about such as are contingent ; languages are fit* 
ted to express the last rather than the first. 

The distinction commonly made between abstract 
truths, and those that express matters of fact, or real 
existences, coincides in a great measure, but not al- 
together, with that between necessary and contingent 
truths. The necessary truths that fall within our 
knowledge are for the most part abstract truths. We 
must except the existence and nature of the Supreme 
Being, which is necessary. Other existences are the 
effects of will and power. They had a beginning, and 
are mutable. Their nature is such as the Supreme 
Being was pleased to giye them. Their attributes and 
relations must depend upon the nature God has giTcn 
them ; the powers with which he has endowed them ; 
and the situation in which he has placed them. 

The conclusions deduced by reasoning from first 
principles, will commonly be necessary or contingent, 
according as the principles are from which they are 
drawn. On the one hand, I take it to be certain, that 
whatever can, by just reasoning, be inferred from a 
principle that is necessary, must be a necessary truth f 
and that ne contingent truth can be inferred from prin- 
ciples that are necessary. 

Thus, as the axioms in mathematics are all neces* 
aary truths; so are all this conclusions drawn from 
them ; that is, the whole body of that science. But 
from ne mathematical truth can we deduce the exist- 
ence of any thing ; not even of the olgects of the science. 

On the other hand, I apprehend there are very few 
cases in which we can, from principles that are con- 
tingent, deduce truths that are necessary, I can only 
recollect one instance of this kindi namely^ tliat> from 
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the existeaee of things contingent and mutable, we ean 
infer the existence of an immutable and eternal eause 
of theni« 

As the minds of men are occai»fed much more about 
truths that are contingent than about those that are ' 
necessary, I shall first endeaVour to point out the 
principles of the former kind. 

1st Fir$U Then, I hold, as a first principle, the 
existence of everj thing of which I am conscious. 

Consciousness is an operation of the understand* 
ing of its own kind, and cannot be logically defined. 
The objects of it are our present pains, our pleasures, 
our hopes, onr fears, our desires, our doubts, our 
thoughts of every kind; in a word, all the passions, 
and all the actions and operations of our own minds, 
while they are present. We may remember them when 
they are past; but we are conscious of them, only 
whUe they are present. 

"When a man is conscious of pain, he is certain of 
its existence; when he is conscious that he doubts, 
or believes, he is certain of the existence of those 
operations. 

But the irresistible conviction he has of the reality 
of those operations is not the efiect of reasoning; it is 
immediate and intuitive. The existence therefore of 
those passions and operations of our minds, of which 
we are conscious, is a first principle, which nature re* 
quires us to believe upon her authority. 

If I am asked to prove that I cannot be deceived by 
consciousness, to prove that it knot a fallacious sense ; 
I can find no proof. I cannot find any antecedent 
truth from which it is deduced, or upon which its evi- 
dence depends. It seems to disdain any such derived 
authority, and to claim my assent in its own right. 

If any man could be found so frantic as to deny that 
he thinksi while he is oopscious of it ; I may wonder, 
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I maj laugbf or I may pity Iiini, but I cannot reason 
the matter with him. We have no eommon principles 
from which we may j^ason^ and therefore can nerer 
join issue in an argument. 

This, I thinks is the only principle of common sense 
that has never directly been called in question. It 
seems to be so firmly rooted in the minds of men^ as 
to retain its authority with the greatest skeptics. Mr. 
Humcy after annihilating body and mindy time and 
space, action and causation, and even his own mind^ 
acknowledges the reality of the thoughts, sensations, 
and passions of which he is conscious. 

No philosopher has attempted by any hypothesis to 
eeoonnt for this consciousness of our owa thoughts, 
and the certain knowledge of their real existence 
which accompanies it. By this they seem to acknowl- 
edge, that this at least is an original power of the 
mind ; a power by which we not only haTc ideas, but 
original judgments, and the knowledge of real ezist-^ 
enee. 

1 cannot reconcile this immediate knowledge of the 
operations of our own minds with Mr. Locke's theory, 
that all knowledge consists in percpiving the agree- 
ment and disagreement of ideas. What are the ideas, 
from whose comparison the knowledge of our own 
thoughts results ? Or what are the agreements or dis- 
agreements which convince a man that he is in pain 
when he feels it ? 

Neither can I reconcile it with Mr. Hume's theory, 
that to believe the existence of any thing, is nothing 
else than to have a strong and lively conception of it ; 
or, at most, that belief is only some modification of the 
idea which is the object of belief. For not to mention, 
that propositions, not ideas, are the object of belief; in 
all that variety of thoughts and passions, of which we 
are conscious^ we believe the existence of the weak as 
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veil as of the strong, the faiot as irell as the lirely. 
No modifioation of the operations of oar minds dis- 
poses us to the least doubt of their real existence. 

As therefore the real existence of our thoughts, and 
of all the operations and feelings' of our own minds, is 
beliered by all men ; as we find ourselves incapable of 
doubting it, and as incapable of offering any proof of it^ 
it may justly be considered as a first principle^ or dic- 
tate of common sense. 

But although this principle rests upon no other, a 
Tcry considerable and important branch of human 
knowledge rests upon it. 

For from this source of consciousness is derired all 
that we know, and indeed all that we can know, of 
the structure, and of the powers of our own minds ; 
from which we may conclude, that there is no branch 
of knowledge that stands upon a firmer foundation ; 
for surely no kind of cTidence can go beyond that of 
consciousness. 

How does it come to pass then, that in this branch 
of knowledge there are so many and so contrary sys- 
tems ? so many subtile controversies that are never 
brought to an issue, aod so little fixed and determined ? 
Is it possible that philosophers should differ most where 
they have the surest means of agreement; where 
every thing is built upon a species of evidence which 
all men acquiesce in, and hold to be the most certain ? 

This strange phenomenon may, I thiuk, be account- 
ed for, if we distinguish between consciousness and re- 
flection, which are often improperly confounded. 

The first is common to all men at all times, but is in- 
sufficient of itself to give us clear and distinct notions of 
the operations of which we are conscious, and of their 
mutual relations, and minute distinctions. The second, 
to wit, attentive reflection upon those operations, 
mdung them objects of thought^ surveying them at* 
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tentivelyy and examining them on all sides, is so far 
from being eommon to all men, that it is the lot of very 
few. The greatest part of men, either through want 
of capacity, or from other causes, never reflect atten- 
tively upon the operations of their own minds. The 
habit of this reflection, even in those whom nature has 
fitted for it, is not to be attained without much pams 
and practice* We can know nothing of the imme- 
diate objects of sight, but by the testimony of our 
eyes ; and I apprehend, that if mankind had found as 
great difficulty in giving attention to the objects of 
sight, as they find in attentive reflection upon the op- 
erations of their own minds, our knowledge of the first 
might have been in as backward a state as our knowl* 
edge of the last. 

But this darkness will not last for ever. Light ^iVL 
arise upon this benighted part of the intellectual globe. 
When any man is so happy as to delineate the powers 
of the human mind as they really are in nature, men 
that are free from prejudice, and capable of reflection^ 
will recognise their own features in the picture ; and 
then the wonder will be, how things so obvious could 
be so long wrapped up in mystery and darkness ; how 
men could be carried away by false theories and conjec- 
tures, when the truth was to be found in their own 
breasts if they had but attended to it. 

^y. Another first principle, I think, is. That the 
thoughts of which I am conscious, are the thoughts of 
a being which I call myself , my mindy my persotu 

The thoughts and feelings of which we are conscious 
are eontinufdly changing, and the thought of this mo- 
ment is not the thought of the last ; but something 
which I call myself, remains under this change of 
thought. This self has the same relation to idl the 
successive thoughts I am conscious of, they are all my 
thoughts ; and every thought which is not my thought^ 
must be the thought of some other person. 
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If any man asks a proof of this, I eonfess I can giro 
none; there is an evidenee in the proposition itself 
ifhioh I am unable to resist. Shall I think, that thought 
oan stand by itself without a thinking being ? Or that 
ideas can feel pleasure or pain ? My nature dictates to 
me that it is impossible. 

And that nature has dictated the same to all men^ 
appears from the structure of all languages: for in all 
languages men have expressed thinking, reasoningf 
willing, loTing, hating, by personal verbs, which from 
their nature require a person who thinks, reasons, wills^ 
loves, or hates. From which it appears, that men have 
been taught by nature to believe that thought requires 
ia thinker, reason a reasoner, and love a lover. 

Here we must leave Mr. Hume, who conceives it to 
be a vulgar error, that besides the thoughts we are 
conscious of, there is a mind which is the subject of 
those thoughts. If the mind be any thing else than 
impressions and ideas, it must be a word without a 
meaning. The mind therefore, according to this phi- 
losopher, is a word which signifies a bundle of percep- 
tions ; or, when he defines it more accurately* ** It 
is that succession of related ideas and impressions, of 
which we have an intimate memory and conscious- 

BOSS.'' 

I am, therefore, that succession of related ideas and 
impressions of which I have the intimate memory and 
consciousness. 

But who is the I that has this memory and conscious- 
ness of a succession of ideas and impressions ? Why* it 
is nothing but that succession itself. 

Hence 1 learn, that this succession of ideas and im- 
pressions intimately remembers, and is consoious<«4(tf 
itself. I would wish to be further instructed, whether 
the impressions remember and are conscious of the ideas* 
or the ideas remember and are conscious of the impres- 
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sions, or if both remember and are eonseioas of both ? 
And whether the ideas remember those that oome after 
Ihem, as well as those that were before them ? These 
are questions naturally arising from this system^ that 
have not yet been explained. 

Thisy however, is clear, that this succession of ideas 
and impressionst not only remembers and is conscious, 
but that it judges, reasons, affirms, denies ; nay, that 
it eats and drinks^ and is sometimes merry, and some* 
times sad. 

If these things can be ascribed to a succession of 
ideas and impressions, ia a consistency with common 
sense* I should be very glad to know what is nonsense. 

The scholastic philosophers have been wittily ridi- 
culed, by representing them as disputing upon this 
question, JWim ehimoBra bambinans in vacuo posrit 
eotntdere secundas intentiones^ AndlbelicTcthe wit of 
man cannot iuTcnt a more ridiculous question. But, if 
Mr. Hume's philosophy be admitted, this question de- 
senres to be treated more gravely : for if, as we learn 
from this philosophy, a succession of ideas and impres- 
sions may eat, and drink, and be merry, I see no good 
reason why a chimera, which if not the same, is of kin 
to an idea, may not chew the cud upon that kind of 
food, which the schoolmen call second intentions. 

Sdly, Another first principle I take to4)e. That those 
things did really happen which I distinctly remember. 

This has one of the surest marks of a first principle ; 
for no man ever pretended to prove it, and yet no man 
in his wits falls it in question ; the testimony of memr 
ory, like that of consciousness, is immediate ; it claims 
our assent upon its own authority. ' 

Suppose that a learned counsel, in defence of a client 
against the concurring testimony of witnesses of credit, 
should insist upon a new topic to invalidate the testi- 
mony. « Admitting,'^ says he, " the integrity of the 
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witnesses, and that they distinetly remember what they 
have given in evidence; it does not follow that the 
prisoner is guilty. It has never been proved that the 
most distinct memory may not be fallaoious. Show me 
any necessary connection between that act of the mind 
which we call memory, and the past existence of the 
event remembered. No man has ever offered a shad* 
ow of argument to prove such a connection ; yet this is 
one link of the chain of proof against the prisoner; and 
if it have no strength, the whole proof fidls to the 
ground. Until this, therefore, be made evident, until it 
can be proved, that we may safely rest upon the tes- 
timony of memory for the truth of past events, no judge 
orjury can justly take away the life of a citizen upon 
90 doubtful a point." 

I believe we may take it for granted, that this argtf- 
ment from a learned counsel would have no other effect 
upon the judge or jury> than to convince them that he 
was disordered in his judgment. Counsel is allow- 
ed to plead eve^ thing for a client that is fit to per- 
suade or to move ; yet I believe no counsel ever had 
the boldness to plead this topic. And for what rea- 
son ? For no other reason, surely, but because it is ab- 
surd. Now, what is absurd at the bar, is so in the 
l^ilosopher's chair. What would be ridiculous, if de- 
livered to a jury of honest, sensible citizens, is no less 
so when delivered gravely in a philosophical disserta- 
tion/ 

Mr. Hume has not, as far as I remember, directly 
called in question the testimony of memory ; but he 
has laid down the premises by which its authority is 
overturned, leaving it to his reader to draw the conclu- 
sion. 

He labours to show, that the belief or assent whiclL 
always attends the memory and senses is nothing but 
the vivacity of those perceptions which they present. 

vox. III. 22 
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He shows very clearly, that this TiTacity gives v6 
ground to believe the existence of external objeetSb 
And it is obviotts^ that it ean ^ve as little ground ti^ 
believe the past existence of Uie objects of memory. 

Indeed the theory concerning ideas, so generally 
feceived by philosophers, destroys all the authority c^ 
memory, as well as the authority of the senses. Des 
Cartes, Maletiranche, and LockCf were aware that thi« 
theory made it necessary for them to find out argu-< 
fiients to< prove the existence of external objeets, wMok 
the vulgar believe upon the bare authority of their 
senses ; but those philosophers were not aware> that 
this theory made it equally necessary for them to find 
arguments to prove the existence of things past, whioll 
we remember, and to support the authority of memory^ 
All the arguments they advanced to support the au- 
thority of our senses, vrere easily refuted by hisbop 
Berkeley and Mr. Hume, being indeed very weak and 
inconclusive. And it would have been as easy to abswer 
every argument they could have brought, consistent 
With their theory, to support the authority of memory* 
For, according to that theory, the immediate objool 
of memory, as well as of every othet operation of the 
iinderstanding, is an idea present lit the mind. Aiid, 
tirom the present existence of this idea of memory laiai 
left to infer, by reasoning, that six months, or six yeard 
ago, there did exist an object similar to this ideaii^ 

But what is there in the idea that can lead me t9 
this conclusion 7 What mark does it bear of the date 
of its archetype? Or what evidence hate I that it 
Bad an archetype and that it is not the d^st of iti 
kind? 

Perhaps it will be said, that this idea or imag$ ill 
the mind must have had a cause. 

I admit, that if there h such an image in the mind 
it must hare had a oaose, and a eauio aUe to^ptoduoe. 
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the effect ; bat what can we infer from its having a 
cause? Does it follow that the effect is a type, an 
image, a copy of its cause 7 Then it will follow* that 
a picture is an image of the painter, and a coach of 
the eoachmaker. 

A past event may be known by reasoning, but that 
is not remembering it. When I remember a thing 
distinctly, I disdain equally to hear reasons for it or 
against it. And so I think does every man in his 
senses. 

4thlyy Another first principle is our own personal 
identity and continued existence, as far back as we re- 
member any thing distinctly. 

This we know immediately, and not by reasoning. 
It seems, indeed, to be a part of the testimony of memo* 
ry. Every thing we remember has such a relation to 
ourselves* as to imply necessarily our existence at the 
time remembered. And there cannot be a more palpa- 
ble absurdity than that a man should remember what 
happened before he existed. He must therefore have 
existed as far back as he remembers any thing distinct- 
ly, if his memory be not fallacious. This principle* 
therefore, is so connected with the last mentioned, that 
it may be doubtful whether both ought not to be includ- 
ed in one, Iiet every one judge of this as he sees rea- 
son. The proper notion of identity, and the sentiments 
of Mr. Locke on this subject, have been considered be- 
fore under the head of memory. 

Mhly, Another first principle is, That those things do 
rcaUy exist which we distinctly perceive by oiir senses^ 
and are what we perceive them to be. 

It is too evident to need proof, that aU men are by 
nature led to give implicit faith to the distinct testimo- 
ny of their senses, long before they areeapaUe of any 
bias from prejudices of education or of philosophy. 

How eame we at first to know that there are certain 
beings about us whom we call father* and mother, and 
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•istersf and brothers, and nurse ? Was it not hy the tes« 
timony of oar senses ? How did these persons eonvey 
to ns any information or instruction ? Was it not by 
means of our senses ? 

It is evident we can have no eommunioation, no cor- 
respondence or society with any created beingt but by 
means of our senses. And until we rely upon their 
testimony, we must consider ourselves as being alone 
in the unirerse, without any fellow creature, living 
or inanimatcy and be left to converse with our dwn 
thoughts. 

Bishop Berkeley surely did not duly consider, that 
it is by means of the material world that we have 
any correspondence with thinking beings, or any knowl- 
edge of their existence, and that by depriving us of 
the material world, he deprived us at the same time 
of familyy friends, eountry, and every human creature ; 
of every object of affection, esteem or concern, except 
ourselves. 

The good bishop surely never intended this. He 
was too warm a friend, toq zealous a patriojtf and too 
good a Christian, to be capable of snob a thought. 
He was not aware of the eonsequences of his system, 
and therefore they ought not to be imputed to him ; 
but we must impute them to the system itself. It 
stifles every generous and social principle. 

When I consider myself as speaking to men who 
hear me, and can judge of what I say, I feel that re- 
spect whioh is due to such an audience. I feel an en- 
joyment in a reciprocal communication of sentiments 
with candid and ingenious friends, and my soul blesses 
the Author of my being, who has made me capable of 
this manly and rational entertainment. 

But the bishop shows me> that this is all a dream ; 
that I see not a human face ; that all the objects I 
see, and hear, and handle, are only the ideas of my 
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own mind ; ideas are my only companions. Cold com- 
pany, indeed ! Every social affection freezes at the 
thoQght. 

Bnt, my lord bishop, are there no minds left in the^ 
universe bnt my own ? 

Tes, indeed ; it is only the material world that is an- 
nihilated; every thing else remains as it was. 

Tills seems to promise some comfort in my forlorn 
solitude. But do I see those minds? No. Do I see 
their ideas? No. Nor do they see me or my ideas. 
They are then no more to me than the inhabitants of 
Solomon^s isles, or of the moon ; and my melancholy 
solitude returns. Every social tie is brolcen, and every 
social affection is stifled. 

This dismal system, which, if it could be believed, 
would deprive men of every social comfort, a very 
good bishop, by strict and accurate reasoning, deduc- 
ed from the principles commonly received by phi- 
losophers concerning ideas. The fault Is not in the 
reasoning, bat in the principles, from which it is drawn- 
All the arguments urged by Berkeley and Hume 
against the existence of a material world are ground- 
ed upon this principle, that we do not percdve exter- 
nal objects themselves, but certain images or ideas 
in our own minds. But this is no dictate of common 
sense, but directly contrary to the sense of all who 
have not been taught it by philosophy. 

We have before examined the reasons given by phi- 
losophers, to prove that ideas, and not external objects, 
are the immediate objects of perception, and the in- 
stances given to prove the senses fallacious. Without 
repeating what has before been said upon those points, 
we shall only here observe, that if external objects be 
perceived immediately, we have the same reason to be- 
lieve their existence as philosophers have to believe' 
the existence of ideas, while they hold them to be the 
immediate objects of perception. 
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6Mjf Anoiher first prineiplef I think, is, That we 
haiw some degree of power over oar aotions, and the 
deterniioations of our will. 

AU power must be derived from the fountain of pow- 
er, and of every good gift. Upon his good pleasure Us 
continuanee depends, and it is always subjeet to his 
eontrol. 

Beings to whom God has g^ven any degree of power, 
and understanding to direct them to the proper use otiU 
must be aecountable to their Maker. But those who are 
intrusted with no pqwer, oan have no aeoouot to make ; 
for all good eonduet consists in the right us^ of power j 
all bad conduct in the abuse of it. 

To call to account a being who never was intrusted 
with any degree of power, is an absurdity no less than 
it would be to call to an account an inanimate being. 
We are sure, therefore, if we have any account to 
make to the Author of our being, that we must have 
some degree of power, whfch, as far as it is properly 
used, entitles us to his approbation ; and, when abused, 
renders us obnoxious to his displeasure. 

It is not easy to say in what way we first get the 
notion or idea of power. It is neither an dbjeot of 
sense nor of consciousness. We see events, one sue- 
ceediag another ; but we see not the power by which 
they are produced. We are conscious of the opera- 
tions of our minds ; but power is not an operation of 
mind. If we had no notions but such as are furnished 
by the external senses, and by consciousness, it seems 
to be impossible that we should ever have any concep- 
tion of power. AccorcUngly Mr. Hume, whohasreasr 
oned the most accurately upon this hypothesis, denies 
that we have any idea of power, and clearly refutes 
the aceount given by Mr. Locke of the origin of this 
idea. 

But it is in vain to reason from a hypothesis against 
a fact, the truth of which every man may see by at- 
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tefidiog to his own thoughts. Itik evident^ that all 
men, very early in lifey not only have ftnidoaofpow- 
or» hnt a eonyletion that thoy havD ftome degree of it 
in tbemseWes : for this eonviotioB is aeoessarily implied 
in many operations of miod, wbi^ are familiar to 
eT^ry man^ and withofat whieh no man eata aot the part 
of a reasonable being. 

±9i. It is Implied in every aet of TolUion. <« Yoli- 
tion« It is plain/' isfays» Mr. Loeke* •' is an aet of the 
Inind, knowing exerting that ddminlon vhicb it tlikes 
itself to have over ai^ pArt of the man, by employing 
k in» 6r withholding it from any partieular action/' 
Every volition, therefore^ implies a convletion of power 
to do the aetiott willed. A man may desire to make a 
visit to the moon^ or to the planet Jupiter; but noth- 
ing bat losanity eould make him wiU to do so. And if 
even mtoaity prodnoed this effeiJt^ it taiust be by makihg 
hht thtaik it to be In hitf power. 

Sdlj$ This conviction is implied in all deliberation f 
t&t ifo man in his wittf deliberates whether he sh^ do 
what he believes tiot to be in his power. 

Sdly, The same conviction is Implied in every resoltt- 
tion or purpose formed in eonsequetf oe of delib^^iion. 
A frian may as well form a resolution to pull the moen 
out oilier sphere^ as to do the most iasigaifieatit actien 
which he believed not to be in his power. The same 
thing may be said of every promise or contract wherein 
h man ^Uf^ts his fhitfa; for he is not an honest man 
who promises what he docs not believe he has power 
toperfbrm. 

Ae these eperatkms imply a belief of some degree <^ 
power ia omrsclfes; so tbe«>e are others equally oob^ 
mon and familii^^ which imply a lilMr belief with regatd 
to others. 

When we uhpute^to a mM aily Wction olr omksion as 
a ground of ai^batloii or of Uanie^ we mutt believe 
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he had power to do otherwise. The same is implied in 
all adfiee, exhortation, oommand, and rebuke, and in 
every easoi in whieb we rely upon his fidelity in perform- 
ing any engagement* or exeeuting any trust. 

It is not more evident that mankind have a eonvic- 
tionof the existenee of a material world, than that they 
have the eonvietion of some degree of power in them- 
selves, and in others ; every one over his own aotionSf 
and the determinations of his will : a eonvietion so 
early, so general, and so interwoven with the whole of 
human eonduet, that it must be the natural efieet of our 
constitution, and intended by the Author of our being to 
guide our aetions. 

It resembles our eonvietion of the existenee of a mate- 
rial world in this respect also, that even those who re- 
ject it in speculation, find themselves under a necessity 
of being governed by it in their practice; and thus it 
will always happen when philosophy contradicts first 
principles. 

rthly. Another first principle is, that the natural fao-^ 
ttlties, by which we distinguish truth from error, are 
not fallacious. If any man should demand a proof of 
this, it is impossible to satisfy him. For suppose it 
should be mathematically demonstrated, this would sig- 
nify nothing in this case ; because, to judge of a demon- 
stration, a man must trust his faculties^ and take for 
granted the very thing in question. 

If a man's honesty were called in question, it would 
be ridiculous to refer it to the man's owi» word, whether 
he be honest or not. The same absurdity there is in 
attempting to prove, by any kind of reasoning, probable 
or demonstrative, that our reason is not fallacious, 
since ^he very point in question is, whether reasoning 
may be trusted. 

Ifaskepticshould build his skcrptioism upon this 
foundatioidi, that all our reasoningi and judging powers 
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fire fftlkeious in their Dfiture, or dioiiH resolTe at least 
to withhold assent until it be proved that they are not; 
it woald be imposaible by argumeat to beat bioi out of 
this strong faold^ aad be must even be left to ei\joy Us 
skeptieisoi. 

Des Cartes eertainly made a tsAsf step in this raat^ 
ter ; for having suggested this doubt among others^ 
that vrhatever evidenoe he might have from his eon- 
seiousnesst his senses, his memory, or his reason ^ yet 
possibly some malienant being bad given him those fac- 
ulties on purpose to impose upon him ; and therefore, 
that they are not to be trusted vrithout a proper voueh- 
er : to lemove this doubt, he endeavours to prove 
the being of a Deity who is no deeeiver ; whenee he 
ooneludes, that the £»eulties he had given him are true 
and worthy to be trusted. ' 

Itis strange th^ so ac^te a reasoner did not pereeive, 
that in this reasoqi^ there is evidently a begging of the 
question. 

For if our faeulties be fallaoious, why may they not 
deoeive us in this reasoning as well as in others i And if 
they are to be trusted in this iastanoe without a vondi- 
er, why not in others 2 

Every kind of reasoning for the veraeity of our fius- 
ulties^ amounts to no more than takiog their own 
testimony for their veraeity ; and this we must do 
implidtiyy until God give us new foeulties to sit in 
judgment upon the old ; . and the reason why Des Car- 
tes satisfied himself with so weak an ai^u^ent for the 
tralh of bis faeulties, most probably was, that henev^ 
seriotts^ doubled of it. 

If a^r truth can be ^id to be prior to all others in 
the order <^ nature, tbis seems to have the best claim ; 
because in every iastanee of asamt^ whether upon in- 
ttttiv«, demonstrative, or probable evidenect the truth 
of oar faeulties is taken for granted, and i«> as it 

TOL. III. 23 
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vere, one of the premises on which our assent is 
grounded* 

How then come we to be assured of this fundamen- 
tal truth on which all others rest? Perhaps cTidenco, 
as in many other respects it resembles light, so in this 
also, that as light which is the discoverer of all TisiMe 
objects, discovers itself at the same time : so evidence, 
which is the voucher for all truth, vouches for itself at 
the same time. 

This, however, is certain, that such is the constitu- 
tion of the human mind, that evidence discerned by us, 
forces a corresponding degree of assent. And a man 
who perfectly understood a just syllogism, without be- 
lieving that the conclusion follows from the premises, 
would be a greater monster than a man bora without 
hands or feet. 

"We are born under a necessity of trusting to our 
reasoning and judging powers ; and a real belief of 
their being fallacious cannot be maintained for any 
considerable time by the greatest skeptic, because it is 
doing violence to our constitution. It is like a man's 
walking upon his hands, a feat which some men upon 
occasion can exhibit ; but no man ever made a long 
journey in this manner. Cease to admire his dex- 
terity, and he will, like other men, betake himself to 
his legs* 

"We may here take notice of a property of the prin- 
ciple under consideration, that seems to be common to 
it with many other first principles, and which can hard- 
ly be found in any principle that is built solely upon 
reasoning; and that is, that in most men it produces 
its efliect without ever being attended to, or made an 
object of thought. No man ever thinks of this prin- 
ciple, unless when he eon&Liders the grounds of skepti- 
cism ; yet it invariably governs his opinions.' Whea a 
man in the common course of life gives credit to the 
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testioioQj of his senses, his mepiory» or his.reaso|i9 he 
does.BOt put the qaestion to himself, whether these fae«. 
uUiesmay deeeiTehimj yet the trust he reposes in 
them supposes an inward eonvietion, that, in that in- 
stance at least, they do not deceive him. 

It is another. property of this and of many first prin- 
eiplosy that thi^ force assent in particular instances, 
more powerfully than ^hen they are turned into a gen- 
eral proposition. Many skeptics have denied every, 
genenil principle of science, excepting perhaps the ex- 
istence of our present thoughts ; yet these men rea- 
son, and refute, and prove, they assent and dissent 
in particular cases. They use reasoning to overturn 
all reasoning, and judge that they ought to have 
no judgment, and see clearly that they are blind. 
Many have, in general^ maintained that the senses are 
fallacious, yet there jnever was found a man so skep- 
tical as not to trust his senses in particular instances 
when his safety required it ; and it may be observed 
of those who have professed skepticism* that their 
skepticism lies in generals, while in particulars they are 
no less dogmatical than others. 

Sthly, Another first principle relating to existence, 
is, that there is life and intelligence in our fellow men 
with whom we converse. 

As soon as children are capable of asking a ques- 
tion, or of answering a question, as soon as they show 
the signs of love, of resentment, or of any other affec- 
tion, they must be convinced that those with whom they 
have tl^is intercourse are intelligent beings. 

It is evident they are capable of such intercourse 
long before they can reason. Every one knows, that 
there is a social intercourse between the nurse and the 
child before it is a year old. It can, at that age, under- 
stand many things that are said to it. 

It can, by signs, ask and refuse, threaten and sup- 
plicate. It clings to its nurse in danger^ enters into 
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bw grief and joy, is bappy is her soirtbiiig nnd eares* 
ses, and unhappy in her displeasure : that these things 
eannot be vithont a eonvietioa in the ehild that the 
nurse is an intelligent being» I think must be granted. 

Now, I would ask how a ehiM of a year old eontea 
by this couTietiott ? Not by reasoning snrely, for ehil* 
dren do. not reason at that age. Nor is it by external 
senses, for life and intelligenee are not ol^eets of the 
external senses. 

By what means, or upon what oeoasions, nature firtit 
gives this information to the infant mind, is not easy 
to determine. We are not capable of refleettng upon 
onr own thoughts at that period of life, and before we 
attain this eapaeity, we have quite forgot how or on 
what occasion we first had this belief; we perceive it 
in those who are bom blind, and in others who are 
born deaf; and therefore nature has not eonneeted it 
Solely either with any object of sight, or with any ob« 
ject of hearing. When we grow np to the years of 
reason and reflection, this belief remains. No man 
thinks of asking himself what reason he hfs to believe 
that his neighbour is a living creature* He would be 
not a little surprised if another person should ask him 
so absurd a question ; and perhaps could not give any 
reason which would not equally prove a watch or a pup- 
pet to be a living creature. 

But, though you should satisfy him of the weakness 
of the reasons he gives for his belief, you cannot make 
him In the least doubtfuL -This belief staftdft npoii 
another foundation than that of reasoning ; and there- 
fore, whether a man can give good reasons for it or not, 
it is not in his power to shake it off. 

Setting aside this natural conviction, I belieire the 
best reason we can give, to prove that other men are 
living and intelligent, is, that their words and aetionar 
indicate like powers of understanding as we are een^ 
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seioaB of in oarselves. Tbe very same argumeiit ap- 
plied to tbe works of nature leads us to eonelud^, that 
there is aniatelligeBt Author of oature, and appears 
equally strong and obvious in the last ease as in the first $ 
so that it may be doubted whether Inen, Jby the mere 
exercise of reasonings might not as soon discover the ex- 
istence of a Deity, as thi^t other men hare life and in* 
telligenee. 

The knowledge of the last is absolutely necessary 
to our reoeivtng any ioiproYcment by means of in^ 
itruetion and exaihple ; and^ without these means of 
fa^provementy there is no ground to think that we 
should ever be able to acquire the use of our reason- 
ittg powers. This linowledge» therefoffCf must be an- 
tecedent to reasoning, and therefore must be a first 
prio^le. 

It cannot be said, that the judgments we form con- 
cerning life and inteUigenee in other beings are at first 
free from error : but the errors of children in this 
matter lie on the safe side^ ttiey are prone to attribute 
intelligence to things inanimate. These errors are of 
imall consequence, and are gradually corrected by ex- 
p^ienee and ripe judgment. But the belief of life and 
intelligence in other men, is absolutely necessary tor 
Jis before we are capable of reasoning;/ and thei*efore 
the Author of our being has given ud this belief antece- 
dently to all reasoning. 

dthly. Another first prineipte I take to be, That cer- 
tain features of the countenance, sounds of the voice, and 
gestures of the body, indicate certain thoughts and 
dispositions of mind. 

That many operations of the mind have their natu- 
rd signs in the eountenance^ Voice, and gesture, I sup- 
pose evei^ man wUl admit. Onmi9 enim motus animip 
says Cicero, mum quemiam hdbet a n&tvra vultunif et 
vaeem el gtitum. The only question is^ whether we 
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anderstand the signifioatioD of those 8igns» by the eoa« 
stitatioo of our nature, by a kind of natural pereep- 
tion simihir to the peroeptions of sense; or whether 
we gradually learn the signifieationof such signs from 
experienee* as ve learn that smoke is a sign of fire, or 
that the freezing of water is a sign of cold 7 I take the 
first to be the truth. 

It seems to me ioeredible^ that the notions men have 
of the expression of features, voice, and gesture, are 
entirely the frnitof experience. Children, almost as 
soon as born, may be frighted, and thrown into fits by 
a threatening or angry tone of voice. I knew a man 
who eouM make an infant cry, by whistling a melan- 
choly tune in the same or in the next room ; and again, 
by altering his key, and the strain of his music, could 
make the ehild leap and dance for joy. 

It is not by experienee surely ihat we learn the ex- 
presuon of musie ; for its operation is commonly strong- 
est the. first time we hear it. One air expresses mirth 
and festivity; so that, when we hear it, it is with dif- 
ficulty we can forbear to dance. Another is sorrowful 
and solemn. One inspires with tenderness and love ; 
another with rage and fui7* 

Hear how Timotheas's vary'd lays surprise. 
And bid alteriiate passions fall and rise ; 
White at eaeh change, the son of Lybian Jove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow. 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow. 
Persians and Greeks, like turns of nature, found. 
And the world's victor stood subdu'd by sound* 

It is not necessary that a man have studied either 
musie or the passions, in order to his feeling these ef- . 
fects. The most ignorant and unimproved, to whom 
nature has given a good ear, feel them as strongly as 
the most knowfng. 
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The countenance and gesture ba?e an e:£preB8ion no 
less strong and natural than the voice. The first time 
one sees a stern and fierce look/ a contracted brow» 
and a menacing posture* he concludes that the person 
is inflamed with anger. Shall we say, that prerioas 
to experience, the most hostile countenance has as 
agreeable an appearance as the most gentle and be- 
nign 7 This surely would contradict all experience ; for 
we know that an angry countenance wilt fHght a diiid 
in the cradle. Who has not observed, that children^ 
very eariy, are able to distinguish what is said to 
them in jest from what is said in eamestt by the tone 
of the voice* and the features of the face? They judge 
by these natural sign^* even when they seem to contra- 
dict the artificial. 

If it were by experience that we learn the meaning 
of features, and sound, and gesture* it might be ex- 
pected that we should recollect the time when we first 
learned those lessons* or* at least, some of such a mul- 
titude. 

Those who give attention to the operations of ohil* 
dren* can easily discover the time when they have 
their earliest notices from experience* such as that 
flame will burn* or that knives will cut. But no man 
is able to recollect in himself* or to observe in others* 
the time when the expression of the face, voice* and 
gesture* were learned. 

Xay* I apprehend that it is impossible that this should 
be learned from experience. 

"When we see the sign* and see the thing signified 
always eonjoined with it* experience may be the in- 
structor* and teach us how that sign is to be inter- 
preted. But how shall experience instruct us when 
we see the sign only* when the thing signified is invisi* 
ble ? Now is this the ease here ; the thoughts and pas- 
sions of tbe mind, as well as the mind itself, are invisi- 
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hk, aad therefore their eoDoeetion with any sensible 
sign eannot be first diseovered by experienee ; there 
must be some earlier source of this knowledge. 

Nature seems to have given to men a faculty or sense^ 
by which this eoaneetien is perceived. And the ope* 
ration of this sense is yery analogous to that of the ex* 
temal senses. 

When I grasp an ]voi7 ball in my hand» I feel a eer- 
t|un sefisation of touch* In the sensation, there is 
nothing external, nothing corporeal. The sensation 
is neither rouod nor hard ; it is an act of feeling of the 
mindf from which I cannot, by reasoning, infer the 
existence of any body. But, by the constitution of my ' 
nature, the sensation carries along with it the eoaeep- 
tion and belief of a round hard body really existuig in 
my band. 

In like manner, when I see the features of an expres* 
sive faee, I see only figure and colour variously modi- 
fied. But, (qr the constitution of my nature, the visi- 
ble objeet brings along with it the conception and belief 
of a certain passion or sentiment in the mind of the 
person. 

In the former casOf a eensation of touch is the sign, 
and the hardness and roundness of the body I graspi 
is signified by that sensation. In the latter case^ the 
feiU:ures of the person is the sign, and the passion or 
sentiment is signified by it. 

The power of natural signs, to signify the senti'^ 
ments and passions of the mind, is seen in the s%n8 
of dumb persons, who can make themselves to be un- 
derstood in a considerable degree, even by those who 
are who% unexperienced in that language. 

It is seen in the traffic which has been frequently 
earried on between people that have no common ae« 
quired language. They can buy and sell, and ask 
and refuse, and show a friendly or hostile tf sposition 
by natural signs. 
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It was seen slHl more iir the actors among the an<* 
eients who performed the gestieabtion apon the stage^ 
vhile others reoited (he words. Td soeh a pitch was 
this art carried, that we are told, Cicero and Roseius 
used to contend whether the oratoi^ donld express any 
thing by words, wliioh the aetor could nol express iH 
dumb show by gesticulation ; and whether tlie same 
sentence or thought could not be acted in all ther 
▼ariety of ways in which the orator could express it iii 
words. 

But the most surprising exhibition of this hind| 
was that of the pantomimes among the Romans, who 
acted plays, or scenes of plays, without a»y re«»tation> 
and yet obuld be perfectly understood* 

And here it deserves our notice, that althottgh it rc^ 
quired milch sludy and practice in the pantominies to 
excel in their art ; yet it required neitiier study nor 
praetice in the spectators to understand thraii It was 
a nigral language, and tbcrefbre understood by all 
men, whether Bomans, Greeks, or Barbarians^ by the 
learned and the unlearned. 

Lucian relates, that a king, whose dominions border- 
ed upon the Euxine sea^ happeniog to be at Borne in the 
jf^ga of Nero, and haTiag seen a pantomime act, begged 
Uin>of Nero that he might use him in his intercourse 
with all (he nations^ in his neighbourhood : for, said he, 
I am obliged to em^y I don't know how many inter-> 
preters, in order to keep a corfespondenoe with neigh- 
boars wim speak many languages, and do not under* 
staad mine ; but this fellow will make than all under* 
stand him. 

For these reasons, I conceive^ it mult be granted, 
not oidy that there is aeoaneetion established by nature 
between certain sigpis in (he countenance, Toice» and 
gesture, and (he thoughts and passions of the mind; 
but^also, that by our constitution, we understand the 

vox* III. ^ 
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meuiiig ai Iho^e sigos^ and from thetign ooodade the 
ezistenoe of the thing signified. 

lOthlj, Another first prineiple appears to me to hc^ 
That there is a eertain regard due to human testimony 
in matters of factf and even to human authority in mat- 
ters of opinion. 

Before we are eapaUe of reasoning about testimony 
or authority, there are many things which it eoncenitl 
us to know, for which we ean haye no other evidence. 
The wise Author of nature has planted in the human 
mind a propensity to rely upon this eyidenoe before 
we ean f^ve a reason for doing so. This, indeed, puts 
our judgment almost entirely in the power of those 
who are about us, in the first period of life ; but this 
is neeessaty both , to our preservation and to our im* 
provemeat. If ehildren were so framed, as to pay.no 
regard to testimony, or to authority, they must, in the 
literal sense, perish for Jaek of knowledge. It is not 
more necessary that they should be fed before they ean 
feed themselves, (ban that they should be instructed in 
many things, before they can discover them by their 
own judgment. 

But when our faculties ripen* we find reason, to 
ohec^ that propensity, to yield to testimony and to 
authority, which was so necessary and so natural in 
the first period of life. We learn to reason about the 
regard due to them, and see it to be a childish weak- 
ness to lay more stress upon them than reason justifies. 
Tet, I believe, to the end of life, most men ^re more 
apt to go into this extreme than into the contrary ; and 
the natural propensity still retains some force. 

The natural principles, by which our judgments and 
iqdnionsare regulated before we come to the use of 
reason, seem to bene less necessary to suQh a being, as 
man, than those natural instincts which the Author of 
nature has givm us to regulate our actions during that 
pwiod. 
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litllly, There are many efents depending upon the 
will of niaB» in whieb there is a sdf-evideiit probabilfty» 
^ater or less, according to olrcamstance^ 

There may be in some individuals such a degree of 
phrenzy and madness* that no man can say what they 
may or may not do. Such persons we find it necessa- 
ry to put nnder restraint, that^ as far as possible, 
they may be kept from doing harm to themsehes or 
to others. They are not considered as reasonable 
creatures, or members of society. But, as to men 
who have a sound mind, we depend upon a certain de- 
gree of regularity in their conduct; and could put a 
thousand different cases, wherein we could Tcnture, ten 
to one, that they will act in such a way, and not in 
the contrary. 

If we had no confidence in our fellow men that 
they will act such a part in such circumstances, it 
would be impossible to live in society with them: for 
that which makes men capable of living in society, 
and uniting in a political body under government, is, 
that their actions will always be regulated in a great 
measure by tbe common principles of human nature. 

It may always be expected, that they will regard 
their own interest and reputation* and that oftheir &m« 
flies and friends ; that they will repel injuries, and 
have some sense of good offices ; and that they wffll 
have some regard to truth and Justice, bo tar at least 
as not to swerve from them without temptation. 

It is upon such principles as these, that all pdlti- 
cal reasoning is grounded. Such reasoidog is never 
demonstrative ; but it may have a very great degree 
of probiibility, especially when applied to great bodies 
ofmen. 

12thly, The last principle of contingent truths I nien- 
tion, is. That, in the phenomena of nature, what is td 
be, will probaUy be like to what has been in similar cir- 
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pable of learaiag any thlog froai experieaee i for all ex- 
perienoe is groaaded upan a belief that the futare will 
be like ike past. Take awaj this prineiple, and the 
esq^erieaee of aa hnndred years makes us no wiser with 
rq^rd to what is to eosM. 

This is one of diose prineiplesi whieh, when we grow 
up and observe the eourse of natare^ we ean eonfirm 
Jby reasomng. We perceive that nature is governed by 
fixed laws, and that if it were tiot so» there eoold be no 
sueh thing as prudence in huaian condoet ; there woidd 
be BO fitness in any naeans to promote an end ; and 
whaty on one oeeasion* promoted it^ might as probably^ 
on another oeeasioa, obstruet it* 

Bat the prioeiple is necessary for us before we are 
dde to discover it by reasoniag, and therefore is made 
a part of our censtitutMMiy and prodooes its eflfeets before 
the use of reason. 

This principle remains in all its force when wo come 
to the use of reason : but we learn to be more cautious 
io the application of it. We observe more carefully 
the circumstances on which the past event depended^ 
and learn to distinguish them from those which were 
acddentally conj^riaed with it. 

In order to this, a number of experiments, varied in 
their cireumstanceSf is often necessary. Sometimes a 
single experiment is thought sufltoient to establish a 
general conclusion. Thus, when it was once found, 
that in a certain degree of odd, quicksilver became a 
hard and malleable metal, there was good reason to 
think, that the same degree of cold will always produce 
this efibet to the end of the world. 

I need hardly mention^ that the whole fabric of nat- 
ural philosophy is built upon this principle, and, if it 
be taken awayi must tumble down to the foundation. 
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Therefore the great Newton lays it down as an ax- 
ioiDf or as one of his laws of philosophiziagf in these 
words, Efftetuum naturalium ejusiem generis easiem 
esee causae. This is what erery man assents to as soon 
as he nnderstands it» and no man asiis a reason for it. 
It has thenebie the most gemune mariis of a first prin- 
eiple* 

It is yerjr remarfcaUs^ that although all onr expoeta<- 
tien of what is to happen in tiie eoorse of natore is de- 
riired from the belief of this prineifdey yet no man 
thinlis of asking what is the ground of this belirf. 

Mr. HnmOf I thinl&f was the first who pnt this ques- 
tion ; and he has shown elearly and invineibly, that it 
is ndther grounded upon reasoning, nor has that kind 
of Intttkive evidenee whioh mathematioal axioms have. 
It is not a neeessary tmth. 

Ho has end^f oured to aeeount for it upon his own 
prineiples. It is not my business at present to exam- 
ine the aooount he has given of this universal belief of 
mankind I beeanse, whether his aeeountof it be just or 
not, and I think it is not, yet, as this belief is universal 
araoi^ mankiiid, and is not grounded upon any anteee* 
dent reasoning, but upon the eonstitution of the mind 
itself, it must be Heknowledged to be a first prHieiple» 
in the sense in wUehl use that word. 

I do not at all affirmy that those I have mentioned are 
all the first principles fimm whieh we may reason eon* 
eeming eontlogent truths. Sueh enumerations, even 
when made after mueh refleetion^ are seldom perfeet. 
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CHAP. VI. 

FIBST FRINCIPXES OV NECESSARY TRUTHS. 

About most of the first prineiples of neeessary truths 
tliere has been no disfpute* and therefore it is the less 
■eeessniy to dwell upon them. It will be soffieient to 
divide them into diibrent classes ; to mention some, 
hj waj of speeimen* in eaeh class ; and to make some 
reamriu on those of whioh the tmth has been call- 
ed in qoestion. 

They mi^rl think» most properiy be di^ded aeeord- 
11^ to the science to which thej belong. 

Isty There arc some first prineiples that may be eaU- 
cd giammatical; such as» that cf eiy adjoctif c inn 
sentOMc most belong to some substantive expressed or 
mMlerslood $ that crciy complete sentence must have a 
Tcrh. 

Those who have attended to the stmetnre of Ian* 
goageiand formed distinct notions of the nature and 

f of the various parts of ^ceehy perceive, without rca- 
;, that these, and many other such princi|^cs» arc 
necessarily true. 

fldlyy There are logical axioms ; sueh as, that any con- 
texture of words whidi does not make a proposition^ is 
nmther true nor false ; that cveiy prspositien is either 
true or false ; that no inroposition enn be both tme and 
fidse at the same time; that reasoning in a drelc 
proves nothing ; that whatever nmy be truly affrmedrf 
a genus, may be truly affirmed of all the species, and 
all the individuak bdonging to that genus. 

Sdly, Every one knows there arc mathematical axi- 
oms. Mathematicians have, from the days of Euclid, 
very wisely laid down the axioms or first principles on 
which they reason. And the effect which this appears 
to have had upon the stability and luqppy progress of 
this science, gives no small enoouragemmt to attempt 
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to lay the fouBdation of other scienees in a similar man- 
ner, as far as vre are aUe. 

Mr* Hume has discovered, as he apprcihends, a weak 
side, even in mathematieal axioms ; and thinks, that it 
is not strietly true, for instanee» that two r^;ht lines 
ean eut one another in one point oidy. 

The prindple he reasons from is, that eveiy simple 
idea is a e^y of a preeeding impression ; and there- 
foTOi in its predion and aeearaloy, ean never go beyond 
its ori^nal. From which he reasons in this manner : 
no man ever saw or felt a line so straight, that it might 
not eat another, equally straight, in two or more points. 
Therefore there ean be no idea of such a line* 

The ideas that are most essential to geometry, sueh 
as, those of equality, of a straight line, and of a square 
SBrfiiee, are far, he says, from being distinet and deter* 
oiinate; and the ^fimtions destroy the pretended 
demonstrations. Thus, mathematieal demonstratioB is 
found to be a rope <rf* sand. 

I agree with this aeule author, that, if we eosld form 
no BotioB of poitats, lines, and sorfiiees, more aeeurate 
than those we see and handle, there eould be no mathe* 
raatieal demonstration. 

But every mu that has Buderstanding* by analyzing, 
by abstraeting, and eompounding the rude materials 
exbibtted by his senses, oanfabrieate, in his own mind, 
those elegant and aeeurate forms of mathematieal lines, 
surfaees, and solids. 

If it nmn inds himsdlf ineapable of forming a precise 
and determinate notion of the figure which mathesmti- 
dans eall a eube, he not only is no mathematician, but is 
incapable of being one. But, if he has a precise and 
determinate notion of that figure, he must perceive, that 
it is termiBated by six mathematical surfaces, perfectly 
squarct and perfectly equal. He mnst perceive, that 
these sBifoees are tcrsiiBated hj twelve maChemtftical 
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liaet, perfiDeUy itraight, and perfi^Uy equd, aid thai 
those lines are terminated by eight nuatbematioal peiats. 

When a ami is eoaseious of having these eoneeplions 
distiaet and determinate^ as ever; mathematioiao is, it 
is in vain to hriog meti^ihysied ai^puBents to eoaviaee 
him that they are not distiaet. Toa may as weH bring 
ar gament s to oonvinee a naa faeiwd widi pah^ thathe 
iiDelB BO paia. 

Ereiy theory that is iaoonsistent with oar having ao- 
enrate aotions of mathematieal liaesf sorfitees^ aad 
solids» mast be fake. Th^pefore it follows» that they 
are not eopies of our impressions. 

The Medteean Yenas is not a eopy of the Mook of 
marble from wbiefa it was auide. It is tmie» tha^ the 
degaat statne was formed oat of the rade Uook, and 
diat too by a mannal operalioB, adnehf in a literal seas^ 
we may eaU abstraotion. Mathematieal aotions are 
ftnaed in the nnderstandiagby an dNrtraetioa of aaoth- 
er kind, ont of the rode pereeptions of oar soasos. 

As the truths of aataral pUlosopby are not a^ees- 
sary trathsy bat eontingent» depending apoa the will of 
the Maker of the woiM» the prweiples from whieh 
they are dedneed mnst be of the saiM aatafe, aad 
thmwfore beloi^ not to this ebss. 

4flily» I think there are axionss» even ia matters of 
taste. Notwithstandii^ the varied fooad among^ meai^ 
ia taste, there are» I apprehead) sMae eommon pria- 
eipleSf even in matters of this kind. I never heard 
of any man who tbonght it a beauty in a human 
Amo to want a nose, or aa eye, or to have the moatb 
on one ode. How many ages have passed aaea 
ttm days of Homer ! Tet, in Uiis long trMt of agas^ 
there never was found a mw who took Therslteftfiir d* 
boauty. 

The jSfteorto ace very properly eaUed the airt$^'^ 
toMCf beeause the prineipJos of both are the same ; 
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and in the floe arts^ ve find no lass agreement among 
tkose who practise them than among other artists. 

No work of taste can be either relished or under- 
stood by those who do not agree with the author ia 
the princfiples of taste. 

Homer, and Tii||pil) and Shakespeare, and Milton^ had 
the same taste ^ and all men who have beea acquaint'* 
ed with their writiags* and ag^e in the admiration of 
them, must have the same tavte. 

The fundanental rules of poetry, and music, and 
painting, and dramatic action and eloquence, have 
beea alway» the »ame» and wilt be so to the end of the 
world. 

The Tariety we find among men in matters of taste 
is easily aeeountedfor, eensistetitly with what we have 
irivaneed. 

There » a taste that is acquired, and a taste that is 
natural. This holds, wHh respeet both to the exter- 
nal sense of taste, and the internal. Habit and fhshion 
have a powerfal infltfenee upon both. 

Of tastes that are natural, there are some that may 
be called rational, others that are merely animal. 

Children are delighted with briHiant and gaudy col- 
oars, with roH^mg and noisy mirth, with feats of agil- 
ky* str«^lb, or eunning ; and savages have much the 
same taste as children. 

Bttt there are tastes that are more inteHectual. It 
is tite dictate of our rational nature, that love and ad- 
mIradoK are misplaeed when there is no intrinsic worth 
in the object. « 

In tliose operations of taste whidi are rational, we 
judge of the real worth and excellence of the object, 
and our love or admtrattoo is guided by that judgment. 
in sueh operations, there is judgment as well as feel- 
idg, and the fbeling depends upon the judgment we form 
of the object. 

vol. III. 35 
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I do not maintain that taste, so faf as it is aoquired^ 
or so far as it is merely animal, ean be reduced to 
prineiples. But as far as it is founded on judgiiMi^t^ 
it certainly may. 

The virtues, the graces, the muses, have a beauty 
that is intrinsic. It lies not in the feelings of the spec- 
tator, but in the real excellence of the ol(}eet. If we 
do not pereeive their beauty, it is owing to the defect^ 
or to the perversion of onr faenlties. 

And as there is an original beauty in certain moral 
and intellectual qualities, so there is a borrowed and 
derived beauty in the natural signs and expressoons of 
such qualities. 

The features of the human face, the modulations of 
the voice, and the proportions, attitudes, and gesture 
of the body, are all natural expressions of good or bad 
qualities of the person, and derite a beauty or a de- 
formity from the qualities whieh they express. 

Works of aft, express some quality of the artist, and 
often derive an additional beauty from their odHty or 
fitness for their end. 

Of such things, there ave some that ought to please, 
and others that ought to displease. If they do not, 
it is owing to some defect in the spectator. But what 
has real excellenee will always please those who have 
a correct judgment, and a sound heart. 

The sum of what has been said upon this snlgeet 
is, that, setting aside the tastes which men acquire by 
habit and fashion, there is a natural taste* whieh is 
partly animal^ and partly rational. With regard to 
the first, all we can say is, that the Author of natinref 
for wise reasons, has formed us so as to receive Meas- 
ure from the contemplatioa of certain objects, and 
disgust from others, before we are capable of perceiv- 
ing any real excellence in the one, or defect in the other. 
But that taste which we may caB ratioaali is that part 
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«f our constitution by ivhieh we are made to receive 
^asure from the contemplation of what we eonceiye 
to be excellent in its kind ; the pleasure being annexed 
to this judgment, and regulated by it. This taste may 
be true or false, acewding as it is founded on a true or 
false judgment. And if it may be true or false^ it 
must hare first principles. 
5tfaly, There are also first principles in morals. 
That an unjust action has more demerit than an 
nngenerotts one: that a generous action has more 
merit than merely a just one : that no man ought to be 
Mamed for what it was not in his power to hinder : 
that we ought not to do to others what we would think 
unjust or unfiiir to be done to us in like circumstances : 
these are moral axioms^ and many others might be 
named which appear to me to have no less eyidence 
than those of mathematics. 

Some, perhaps, may think, that our determinations, 
either in matters of taiste or in morals, ought not to 
be accounted neeassary truths : that they are ground- 
ed upon the constitution of that faculty which we call 
taste, and of that which we call the moral sense or con- 
science ; which faculties might have been so constituted 
as to have given determinations different, or even con- 
trary to those they now give: that as there is nothing 
sweet or bitter in itself, but according as it agrees or 
disagrees with the external sense called taste ; so there 
is nothing beautiful or ugly in itself, but according a's 
it agrees or disagrees with the internal sense, which we 
also call taste ; and notlnng morally good or ill in itself, 
but according as it agrees or disagrees with our moral 
sense. 

' Tills, indeed, is a system, with regard to morals and 
taste, which has been supported in modern times by 
great authorities. And if this system be troe^ the eon<^ 
•eqaence must be> that there can be no principlesi 
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either of taste or of morals, that are neeessary truths^ 
For# aeeording to this system, all our deterroioaiionsy 
both with regard to matters of taste, and with regard 
to morals, are reduced to matters of faet. 1 mean to 
sueh as these, that by our constitution we have on sueh 
occasions, certain agreeable feelingSy and on other oe* 
easions, certain disagreeable feelings* 

But I cannot help being of a contrary opinion, being 
persuaded, that a man who determined that polite be- 
baviour has great deformity, and that there is great 
beauty in rudeness and ill breedk^ would judge wrong 
whatever his feelings were. 

In like manner, I cannot help thinking, that a man 
who determined that there is more moral worth in 
omelty, perfidy, and iojostice, than in generodlty, jus^ 
tice, prudence, and tenyierance, would judge wrong 
whatever his constitution was. 

And if it be true that there is judgment in our de- 
terminations of taste and of morals, it must be grant* 
ed, that what is true or false in morals, or in matters 
of taste, is necessarily so. For this reason, I have 
ranked the first prioeiples of morals and of taste un- 
der the class orneeessary truths. 

6thly, The last class of first principles I shall men* 
tion, we m^y call inetaphysical. « 

I shall particularly consider three of these, beraaso 
they have been called in question by Mr. Hume« 

The^r^t is, That the qualities which we perceive 
by our senses must have a sul^ect, wbjeh we call bodyt 
find that the thoughts wo are atascioos pf n^ust have a 
f ubject, which we call mind* 

It is not more evident that two and two make fou^t 
than it is that figure cannot exist, unless tjiere be some-^ 
thing that is figured, nor motion without soroethiiig that 
is moved. I act im^y perceive figure and motion* but 
I pmoivo tbom to be quaUtiea : they have a neocif ary 
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Illation to something in which they exist as their sub- 
ject. The difficulty which some philosophers have 
found in admitting this, is entirely owing to the theory 
of ideas. A subject of the sensible qualities which we 
perceive by our senses, is not an idea either of seii^a- 
tionor of consciousness; therefore* say they* we have 
no such idea. Or, in the style of Mr. Hume, from what 
impression is the idea of substance derived? It is 
not a copy of any impression ; therefore there is no 
such idea. 

The distinction between sensible qualities, and the 
substance to which they belong, and between thought, 
and the mind that thinks* is not the invention of phi- 
losophers ; it is found in the structure of all languages^ 
and therefore must be common to all men who speak 
with understanding. And* I bdieve* no maq, however 
skeptical be may be in speculation, can talk on the 
common affairs of life for half an hour, without saying 
things that imply his belief of the reality of these dis^ 
tinetions. 

Mr, Locke acknowledges, <<Tbat we cannot eon^ 
eeive bow simple ideas of sensible qualities should sub- 
9ist alone ; and therefore we suppose them to exist in, 
and to be supported by, some common subject." In his 
Bssay, indeed, some of his expressiotts seem to leave it 
dubious, whether this belief^ that seasiUe qualities 
must have a sutgect, be a true judgment, or a vulgar 
preladice. But in his first letter to the bishop of 
Warcoater, he removes this doubt, and quotes many 
IMsagas of his Essiyr, to show that he neither deuiedf 
nor doubted of the existence of aubstanees* both think- 
ing and material ; and that he believed their existence 
ett ttie sane greund the bishop did, to wit, ^< on the re* 
pugnancy to our conceptions, that modes and aoeidents 
dietld sdbsist by themselves.*' He oKrs no proof of 
tUa vepvgaaney ; nor* I tUnk, can tmj proof of it be 
giyen; because it isia first principle. 
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It vere to be ivished that Mr. Locke^ who inquired 
so accurately^ and so laudably into the origin, certain- 
ij9 and extent of human knowIedgCf had turned his at- 
tention more particularly to tlie origin of these two 
opinions which he firmly believed ; to wit, that sensi- 
ble qualities must have a subject, which we eall body, 
and that thought must have a subject, which we call 
mind. A due attention to these two opinions which 
govern the belief of all men, even of skeptics in the 
practice of life, would probably have led him to per- 
ceive, that sensation and consciousness are not the only 
sources of human knowledge; and that there are prin- 
ciples of belief in human nature, of which we can give no 
other account, but that they necessarily result from the 
constitution of our faculties ; and that if it were in our 
power to throw off their influence upon our praetice and 
eonduct^ we could neither speak nor act like reasonably 
men. 

We cannot give a reason why we believe even our 
sensations to be real, and not fallacious ; why we be- 
lieve what we are conscious of; why we trust any of 
our natural faculties. We say , it must be so, it cannot 
be otherwise. This expresses only a strong belief^ 
which is indeed the voice of nature, and which there- 
fore in vain we attempt to resist. But if, in spite of 
nature, we resolve to go deeper, and not to trust our 
faculties, without a reason to show that they cannot 
be fallacious; I am afraid, that seeking to become 
wise, and to be as gods, we shall become foolish, and 
being unsatisfied with the lot of humanity, we shall 
throw off common sense. 

The second metaphysical principle, I mention, is that 
whatever begins to exist, must have a cause which pror 
dueedit*. 

J. Philosophy is indebted to Mr. Hume in this reqpeet 
among others^ that, by calling in question many of the 
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first principles of human knowledge, he has put speo- 
ulatife men upon inquiring more carefully than was 
done before, into the nature of the evidence upon which 
they rest. Truth can never suffer by a fair inquiry; 
it can bear to be seen naked and in the fullest light ; 
and the strictest examination will always turn out in 
the issue to its advantage. I believe Mr. Hume was 
the first whoever called in question, whether things 
that begin to exist must have a cause. 

With regard to this point, we must hold one of these 
three things, either that it is an opinion, for which 
we have no evidenccf and which men have foolishly 
taken up without ground ; or, aecondly^ that it is capa- 
ble of direct proof by argument; or, thirdly^ that it is 
self-evident, and needs no proof, but ought to be receiv- 
ed as an axiom, which cannotj, by reasonable men^ be 
called in question. 

The fisrt of , these suppositions would put an end to 
all philosppby, to all religion, to all reasoning that 
would carry us beyond the olgects of sense, and to aU 
prudence in the conduct of life. 

As to the second supposition, that this principle may 
be proved by direct reasoning, I am afraid we shall 
find the proof extremely difficult, if not altogether im- 
possible. 

I know only of three or four arguments that have 
been urged by philosophers, in the way of abstract 
reasoning, to prove, that things which begin to exist 
must have a cause. 

One is offered by Mr.Hobbes,anotherbyDr. Samuel 
Clarke, another by Mr. Locke. Mr. Hume, in his 
Treatise of Human Nature, has examined them all ; and, 
in my opinion, has shown, that they take for granted 
the thing to be proved; a kind offalse reasoning, which 
men are very apt to fall into when they attempt to 
prove what is self-evident. 
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It has beea thoughts that» although this prioeiple 
does not admit of proof from abstract reasoning, it maj 
be proved from experiencOf and may be jostlj drawn 
by induction from instances that fall within our obser- 
vation. 

I conceiTe this method of proof will leave us in great 
uncertainty, for these three reasons : 

1st, Because the proposition to be pitoved, is not a 
contingent, but a necessary proposition. It is not, that 
things which begin to exist commonly have a cause^ or 
even that they always in fact have a cause ; but that 
they must have a cause, and cannot begin to exist with- 
out a cause. 

Propositions of this kind, from their nature, are in- 
capable of proof by induction. Experience informs us 
only of what is, or has been, not of what must be ; 
and the conclusion must be of the same nature with the 
premises. 

For this reason, no mathematical proposition can be 
proved by induction. Though it should be found by 
experience in a thousand cases, that the area of a plane 
triangle is equal to the rectangle under the altitude and 
half the base, this would not prove that it must be so 
in all cases, and cannot be otherwise ; which is what 
the mathematician aflSrms. 

In lilce manner, though we had the most ample ex- 
perimental proof, that things which have begun to exist 
bad a cause, this would not prove that they must have 
a cause. Experience may show us what is the estab- 
lished course of nature, but can never show what con- 
nections of things are in their nature necessary. 

2dly, General maxims, grounded on experience, have 
enly a degree of probability proportioned to the extent 
of our experience, and ought always to be understood 
so as to leave room for exceptions^ if future experience 
shall discover any such. 
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The law of gf agitation Has as fiili a ^l^^iK^th tfXfl^- 
rience and induction as any prinoiple euH be 8iii^[fo^e4 
to have, tei if aiiy t^hitd^opb^r 8botilii h^ deaf ejtperi- 
tteat^ show that tbere Is akii^d of mattei^ iii ionie bodies 
l^bieh does tM gtntitftte, tU6kw<i#gi^tHflUofi otigbt 
lo be litfiited by that e±6e|rtiott. 

Now it h evideht, tMi fl^il bavci never eOM^ldef ed the 
Tftiiktipie of the hec^iiit^V of eitu^d, m « tf'i^tfi of thifa 
fthid wliic^ HHiyMiaiit 6^ liMtdtion or ^tt^pii6tit; iriA 
therefore it has riot been reeeived ilpoil this kind of 6VI- 
deAee. 

BSi^, 1 do ^crt s6^ (hai experience eould ^hty lis 
tirat every chaAge Ht natdi^e ^etusfliy Bfto a' 6k^ii. 

1^ the far greatest part of the changes ia nature t)iat 
fail #ithhi our obs^t^atfon, the ^aud6s ^6 utikAo'Wn ; 
tod tle^^fore, f ^om 6^|!»elrierf ce, we ^atf^otf kiVoW HirlketH- 
er they haVe eao^ses or' nof • 

Gausatiofi is 60t atf tAAeist 6f seniS6« TM Oiify 6xpeih 
^ticeifre can haV6 df it» ii in the e6n^eiotlsnes4 \Ve KaV6 
of exerting stfih6 jioWer ii^ ordering oiir thoughts aikd 
actions. But this experience is sliriely' (ih naril'bW a 
fbu'iidation &r a general coucfusionf that all tilings 
tiiat hav6 bad, or shall' have a Ireginningy must ha^^ a 
iattse. 

Fd^ these i^ttsod^^ this ptincipfe cannot 6^ Sv^yiA 
fVoth expefriMce^ anjr niore <haii fcorti adbstraet i^^asotn- 
itigf. 

"^IkitWa st}]^s!tion i^, Th^tftisto be acTmftted 
as a first or self evident princlpte. Two teXisOns may bO 

fstfi Th^ ilttfVet^al dbn^nt of nrankind, not of ]^hi^ 
Ibsophe^s on^f^fitttof^tiie ifiide atttf utileai^ned Vnlgki'. 

Mr. Hume, as far as I know, was the first that evef? 
<»pt*0^^atly (fdiibC df this priot^i^^. And wK^n'we 
0»Hsidb^ thai he has i^jectie^d evi^ry pnncit^Ie of faaitiaA 
kittl^leAge^ ese^ptiiigf Aiat of cow^cfoiisftieisff, and'baviidt 

voi. III. 26 . ^ 
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eien. spared the axioms of mathem^tiosy his aatbority 
^ is of small iveigbt. 

Indeed* with regard to first principles, there is no 
' reason why the opinion of a philosopher should havo 
more authority than that of another man of eommon 
sense, who has been accHstomed to judge in sueh cases. 
The illiterate Yulgar are competent judges ; and thp 
lihilosopher has no prerogative in matters .of this kind ; 
hut be is more liable than they to be misled by a fa* 
voorite system, especially if it is his own. 

Setting aside the authority of Mr. HumCf what has 
philosophy been employed in, since men first began to 
philosophize* but in the investigation of the causes 
of things ? This it has always professed, when we trace 
it to its cradle. It never entered into any man's thought, 
before the philosopher we have mentioned, to put the 
previous question, whether things have a cause or not i 
Had it been thought possible that they might not, it 
may be presumed, that, in the variety of absurd and 
"^K contradictory causes aAigned, some one would have 

/ had recourse to this hypothesis. 

They could conceive the world to arise from an egg, 
from a struggle between love and strife, between mois- 
ture and drought, between heat and cold ; but they 
never supposed that it had no cause. We know not any 
Atheistic sect that ever had recourse to this topic^ 
though by it they might have evaded every argument 
tiiat could be brooght against them, and answered all 
objections to their system. 

But rather than adopt such an absurdity, they eon- 
jtrived some imaginary cause; such as chance, a con- 
course of atoms^ or necessity, as the cause of the uni- 
verse^ 

. The accounts which philosophers have given of par- 
ticular phenomena, as we^ as of the universe in gen- 
eral, proceed upon the same principlie. That evei7 
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phenomenon mast have a eause^ vras always taken for 
granted. JV*tI turpius physieo, says Cicero, quam fieri 
sine causa quicquam dicert. Though an academic, 
lie was dogmatical in this. And Plato, the father of 
the academy, was no less so. ^^Tloiilt yocp oi^v'voc\ov ;^«piff 
uHia yivim (j^g^v." Timeus. It is impossible that any 
thing should have its origin without a cause. 

I believe Mr. Hume was the first who ever held 
the contrary. This, indeed, he avows, and assumes the 
honour of the discovery. << It is/' says he,« a maxim in 
philosophy, that whatever begins to exist, must have a 
cause of existence. This is commonly tal&en for grant- 
ed in all reasonings, without any proof given or de- 
manded. It is supposed to be founded on intuitioUf 
and to be one of those maxims^ which, though they may 
1l>e denied with the lips, it is impossible for men in 
their hearts really to doubt of. • But, if we ei^amine 
this maxim by the idea of knowledge^ above explained, 
we shall discover in it no mark of such intuitive certain- 
ty.*' The meaning of this seems to be, that it did not 
suit with his theory of intuitive certainty, and therefore 
he excludes it from that privilege. 

The vulgar adhere to this maxim as firmly and 
universally as the philosophers. Their superstitions 
^ave the same origin as the systems of philosophers, 
to wit^ a desire to know the causes of things* Telix 
qui potuit rerum eognoseere cati^o^, is the universal 
sense of men ; but to say that any thing can happen 
without a oause, shocks the common sense of a savage. 

This universal belief of mankind is easily aocpunted 
for, if we allow that the necessity of a cause of every 
event is obvious to the rational powers of a man. But 
it is impossible to aceount for it otherwise. It cannot 
be ascribed to education^ to systems of philosophy^ or 
to priestcraft. One would think, that a phHosopher 
who takes it to be a general delusion or prejadioC) 
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VmU MfPT^V? to «liqv ff«m iif1»^ <sw«e$ ia human 
9^tar# saob « gwppiX «iT<ir wqr UM >t» ^i^e* Bttt I 
f<^?B0( tliat Mr. Hufiie miglie afiswec u|k>« )w avm 
tpi^eipl^ff tliat 0iii«e tliiiigs wn huppw viUmat a. 
«im«e, this error m^ delusioii 9tmm m^ \^ aaivar^ 

A «ecoi»^ rfasqn ynhy I oonoeiv|i tk|f tfi he a fitr^fe 
ffUieiple, if, Thflt fniMiMild not pfdjr aiiveat to it in 
•ppepl^tioiit hut %hp% fh^ pmot}^ nf ^fe |i grimadp^ 
Vpop H 19 ^he po^t InpoPlant iqiitterft even ia cM^li 
yi^et^ espf ri^a?<^ '^^▼^ lt« lAopfatftil ; a^d ^ is imp^^mil- 
hip t<> apt >iiith p^magn prudeppp if wp ^t it at irte. 

In groiit IhinfHe^ tbpfp pvp ^ aiflBjr b^ tWngi^ 499t 
lij ft Of rtaia pf rsoi^aee o^M mAp^Sff ^M H *« liTfiW- 
hMf that tl^efp i^ a nohcHly abailf 9Y«py hoa^e who^aps 
a gaeat daal af aiiaahipf ; aaA aven vbere there is th^ 
anete^t ia^peetiea nod goTemaieat^ ma^y eTents will 
liappeti af vrbieh ao other aiUher ean be foaad: Sa 
that* if a^e trait merelj to eipperieqeo ia thin oi^ttfr, 
aobodbr ^iU he l^aad ta be a yarj aoti? e paiaaii* an4 ta. 
hate ^ in^oa^iAerahte share in thP ai^aiiBMieqt p^aC- 
fkira. 9at vhaterer eaa^taBainee ibij» sjateuft mi^ h|Kf^ 
froin e:ipejrieae% H 14 toe shoohing to ej?niBMMa eeaaa to 
impaaa apaa the laosi igparaat. A ohiM kaawe tliil 
vlHuihit tap, ar any of his playthings are takea aanqr^ 
It «iast be dofKB by sam^body. Perhaps ^ ikAiU aat be 
difiealt to persuad,e him that it aras ^eaa hf some hi* 
f hiibla heieg» hot that it shoals im A^ae {qt aohe^ ha 
pa^aaot believe* 

8ap|Mi«d 9i laaa's honse ta be hrohe apeo> hif taotey 
|t^d jeaceh tahan. away: weh tUags haTo happeaed 
times Hiaunsejrahla. wi|:baat e^y- appaeaniffUMw; a»4 
vese he only to raaspn froia axparieneie ia saeh a ca^Of 
haw m/iMt he bebafe ! 'He ma 9 1 pat in one soaJb thauir 
itwoes lirheraift a catisa was &aad of au^. an oTenTf 
»ii4 ia, the afjiap apalp^ 4te laataaoefl wherein aoeauw 
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ivheltier it be nost probuble IhMt thuie VM % iMMIi* «ff 
Mik #feiil^ or tbf^t Uiwr# VM mm« Would Mif man of 
•opHQ^n nodepflwdiiii; h^m iwowie to. ^iieli im ex|io- 
^famt* to diiiiMML biai judgmooi ; 

8uppo90 a laoQ i9 be found dead on tho higbvoy* 
Wo diiilt fiMlwedf bi# My lAorood mtb doodljr 
wonodsf km wotiA ond mm^ onrtjod ^ Tbo oor* 
Mwr'0 jiiEy tils iipoA tbo bo^y^ and (be qaoBtian io 
put* Wiiat was tbe cmnso of Uiis moil's dooj(b» vos it 
aooi4wif Of .^ dr «ib ^r iniii4f« by iisriiina on- 
knovp} I#t OS soppQso no adapt ivMv* Homers pbl- 
looipfeiy tfi makooaoof tbf jW7« Md (bat ba insists 
iWM tbo pi^oot 4ms4Mib wbofJbor ttioio vas aof 
eaa^OQf tbo ownt^ o« wliotbor it happaned ^(itboat 
a 000902 

flart^ ayoA HlivQomofs pranoiploar a gmii doal 
ipiPgbtJt»B.S9Mi uf!oa tbii. point i and* if tbamiUtoris io 
bio dat^Pilliiad bji paiit oipotmao8^» it is ^bioas on 
i»biobsidotbi^;v«igbtof a]v«iM«t«>%MstM^ Soft 
no may Yootore to saj, that, if Mr. Homo -baAboon of 
«m1i % jvQi h^ wU tem l%id. asMO'Msfpbiiosoi^rioal 
PiiOH>hft» and aateda o o aa d iia B to> tb%d>ots<<# of oaia» 
iiMiilifHddim. 

Manj passi^a ioIikM be, twodiiio^» ai(aa in. Ma-^ 
9vinp'a liyia«opbloal.^tiiogs» in vbio)i. ba» wwiaros, 
laitai|» tbo sama imaaid: ooot^i^Qi 9i tbo> nocwdty, of 
eoMaatwbMi is oowmoatootboroiaii. IsMkmoa* 
iim oalji (M^ in tbt Tftwtiie of Honian<Ko^aff)* mA 
i« tiiot part of UwhaoaliaoQnibaA^tblsi 1^17 pnuiaiidoH 
^^As tlwsQ impr«islon««"' s^ya bo^ <<-.wb«ih aoisa 
Ibais tfca sonsast tbair nltiioata^waiiois,iaaw;opiaia«> 
poiroo|ijr4qwp)iaaiila ^ b maanaaaa a a ; andit will al^ 
migcs.liaitapasi»falo to daoide witb oo«(aiiit7» nb^tipi 
thej arise immediately from tbe objeet, or ompiH^oot 
adilNP thoioooalwo power ^ tboiiwd» sir aatdf^mad 
flioai^ tta Aatbon ^ aw Imip^'' 
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Among these alleniAlifes, he never thought of tfrehr 
' not Miikig from wiy oavse. 

The argameots whieh Mr. Hume offeriy to prove 
that thk if not a self evident prineiplot are tfai^e. 
JKrol, That all certainty arises from a comparison of 
ideas, and a discovery of their unalterahle relation^, 
none of which relations imply this propositiony That 
whatever has a beginning must have a cause of exist- 
oaee* This theory of certainty has been examined be- 
Ibre, in chap. 5. of this Essay. . - 

The second argoment is, that whatever we can con- 
ceive is possible. Tliis has l&ewise been examined. 

The tMrd argument is, that what we call a cause, 
is tmly something antecedent to, and always conjoined 
with die effbet. Thfs is also one'of Mr. Home's pe- 
culiar doctrines, which we may have occasion to con- 
sider afterward. It is suffleient here to observe* that 
wo may learn from it that night is the cause of day, 
and d»y the cause of night : for no two things have 
■lore eonsCantlty followed each other since the beginning 
of tiw woiid» 

The loel metaphyeioal principle I mention, which 
te opposed by the same author, is. That design, and' 
iotdligence in the cause, maybe inferred with certain- 
ty, from marks or signs of it in the eflbct. 

IntolUgenee, design, and skill, are not olrfeets of the 
oxtemal senses, nor can we be conscious of them in 
any perstm but onrsrives. Eycu in ourselves, we can- 
not, with propriety, be said to be conscious of the' nat-^ 
oral or acquired talents we possess. We are conscious ' 
* Only of the operations of mind in which they are ex- * 
erted. Indeed, a man comes to know his own mental 
abilities, just as he knows another man's, by the ef-' 
fects they produce, when there is occasion toput tfiem 
to exercise* 

A man's wisdom is known ^ to ns only by the signs 
of it in his conduct; his eloquence by the signs of it 
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10 hh spoeQh. In the lame mmner we judge ef bis 
virCae, of his fortitude^ and of all his tatonteaed quid- 
ities of mind. 

Yet it is to be observed, that we judge ot mea's tal- 
ents with as little doubt or hesitation as we judge of 
the imiaediate objeets of sense* ^ . 

One person, we are sare» is a perfeet i^t; anetli* 
er who feigns idiooy to sereeo himself from imabb- 
mentf is found uppn trial to haTe the understatuiing of 
a man, and to be aeeountable for bis eeodeeL We 
pereeiye one ma9 to be open, another eanning ; one to 
be ignorant^ another. very knowing;, one to be slow ef 
understanding, anotbfer ^iek. Every man fiirflEis saeh 
judgments of those he oonv^Ms with; and the eon- 
mon^affairs.of life dqpend upi^n ^uA judgments. We 
can as little avoid them as we eaa avoid seeing what is 
before our eyes* 

From ,this it app^ears^ that it is no le«s a part ef the 
iuiman coiistituMoB» to judge of men's eharaeleiNi ami 
of th^ir int^Ueetaal poirersy from tke sjjgas. rf itbem ia 
their actions and discourse, than to judge ef eerpsMal 
olyiie^ Iqr.pttr sfusee : that soeh jadgments are eom- ^ 
moo to thfB» w^ek human r^oe that are eadmaed with 
upder^t^odittg ;. and that they are abs^ttfly neoessary 
in the eonduetof life* 

SreWft^TCsyjii^giaaDt of.^HS hind ,we ferai^ iroaly 
a partieidar applieatioa of the general priaeipley that 
ii|telligiHU|e, wisdom, and other mental qealitiet im the 
eaase, mv be inferred ftem their BMriu or. signs: ia 
theeAMBt,. 

The aetions and dii^eearses of jmea. are effeets^ ^ 
whieb the actors and speakers are the eaases. The 
i^bets aae pt^reeived by. our scpses ; bet the eanses 
are behind the scene. We ooly conclade their exist* • 
enee and their degveesfrom our otnervation of the ^bets* 
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Finfliiriie eondaot vrib intet wiftdom Itt tM ciiasd | 
fteoi %nif0 ttitioM yM infer «(HM«ge j and so In otb^^ 
eases. 

TMs'tererenee is flidde vitb peffeet s^^iH^Hjr by all 
men.' Wo cannot av^id it | if is nec^essarjr id the drffi^ 
nary conduct of life ; it hAs tbeteford the strongest 
iMrksof being a flfst pfincipie. 

Perhaps some may think that this principle may b<i 
learned either by reasoning &f by e jcperienee, and tbeiNB- 
tufe that there is no ground to think >t a ilrst prinei^c;. 

K it eaa be shown to be got by [Reasoning, by all» 
Ot* the greater part of those who are governed by it, 
I shall tery readily acknoirlodge tliat it ought not to 
be estoemed ^ first principle. But I appretiend tho 
•entrary appears ttbm rerj convincing ai^tnents. 

ist. The pMneiple H toO unirersal to Be the effect of 
reasoning. It is common to philosophers and toth^ 
tdlgirl to the learned and the most ilfiterate; to the 
ehrillKotf and io the savago : and" of those' who are gov- 
eriMl byft,mft one in ten thousand can give a* reasoil 

9Aiy, *Wb1l«d pUIosophers^ anetenl and modern, M%6 
ean roasan eseellently in snbjeets that admit of rt/a'sofi* 
issgp vAMk they hate oeoasioo to defend this prineipfef 
not ofibring reasons for it, or any meditm Of proc^ 
biit^appealiiigto the common sense of mankind;* laen- 
tioniDg partieuIftT insamees, to make the absnrdiiSy of 
tiM eratrary opiMon more appaftin€» and som«ftimett 
niii^g the weapons of wit and rfdieiife, WHIoh tte 
Tery proper weapons for reAiting absurdities,* BatfaRO" 
getkerfaipftiper in points thai are to Be dUtbrMiaedby 
foaiBoniag^. 

VoicoiAwthis olmenratiottv t shttH ^^ twtif an^ 

• tlNm» av ancient and a modern, wfio have more eitprcfss^ 

If misptabon He Asfenee ef tbiypirtneipfe tbmn fHef^ 

others I renaember to have met witbi and whose good 
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sense atid ability to reason^ where reasoning is proper^ 
mil not be doubted. 

The first is Cieero, whose words, lib. Leap. IS. D« 
ditinatione, may be thus translated. << Can any thing 
done by ehanee have all the marks of design 2 Four 
diee may by ehanee turn up four aoes ; but do you think 
that four hundred diee* thrown by chance, will turn up 
four hundred aees ? Colours thr4>wn upon eaaTas witti- 
out design may hare some similitude to a human faee ; 
but do you think they might make as beautiful a pic- 
ture as that of the Coao Yen us? A hog turning up the 
ground with his nose may make something of the form 
of the letter A; but 'do.you think that a hog might de«. 
scribe on the ground the Andromaehe of Ennios ? Car-, 
neades imagined, that in the stone quarries at Chios ha 
found,, in a stone th^^t was split, a representation of the 
head of a little pan, or sylvan deity. I believe ha might 
find a figure not unlike ; hut suisely not sneh a om as 
you would say had been formed by an exoellent sculptor 
like Scopas. For so, verily, the ease is, that elmvw 
never perfectly imitates design.'' Thus Cieero. 

Now, in all this discourse I see very gpod sense, and 
what is apt to convince every unprejudiced ndinid ; hut 
I see not in the whole a single step of reasoning* It is 
barely an appetU to every man's common sense. 

Let us next see how the same point is handled by the 
excellent archbishop TiUotsoOf 1st Sermon, voL di* - 

<^For I appeal to any man of reason, whether. Mf 
thing i$an. be more .unreasonable, than obstinately ;to im- 
pute an effect to chance wbieh Qapries in the face of it 
all .the argnments and ehiuracters of desi|^ ? Was e.ver 
any oonsiderable work, in which there was required a 
great vai^ety of part9» and an orderly and regular ad- 
justment of these parts done by ehanee ? Will ehanee 
fit means to, ends* and that in ten thousand i»»tmmh 
and not fail iq any one? Bow often might a. rnan^ after 

Toi,.' III. 27 
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he had jinnbM a »ot of letters io a hmg^ fing tltein Mt 
npoD the ground before the j would fall into aa aaet 
peeniy yea or so mueh as make a good diseonrse in prose 2 
And may not a little hoA be as easily made as this 
great volume of the worfd? How long might a man 
8|irinkle eoloors upon oaaras with a eareless hand be^ 
fbre they would mike the eiaet pieture of a man 2 And 
js a man easier made by ehanee than his pietore? How 
long might twenty thousand Mind men, wUeh should ho 
sent out from the remote parts of England, wander }gjf 
and down before they woidd all meet upon Salisbaiy 
plains, and fall into rank and file m the exaet order of 
an army 7 And yet this is mueh more eas^ to be kiagin- 
ed than how the innunMraUe blind parts oC matter, 
should rendeSTous themselTes into a world. A matt 
that sees Henry the SeveniVs ohapel at Westminster, 
might, with as good reason maiatainf yea, and mueh bet- 
tor, ebnsidering the vast diADrenee between that little 
stnietnre and the huge fabeie of the world, that it was 
never eoatrived or built by any man, but tliat the stones 
did by ehanee grow into those eurious figures into 
whieh we see them to have been eat and graven ; and 
that upon a time, as tales usually begin, the materiiils 
of that building, the stone, mortar, timber, iron, leadf 
and glass, happily met together aad very fortunately 
ranged themselves into that delieate order in whirii we 
see them now so eloeeeompaeted, (hat it mast be a very 
great ehanee that parts tboDi again. What would the 
world- think of a qpaa that shonM advaaeo suoh an ^pbk* 
Ion as this, and write a book for kl If thqr weald Ai 
him right, thqr ought to look upoa him aa macL Bat 
yet he might maintain tins opinion with a little more 
reason than any man eaa have to say that the worid 
was made by ehanee, or that the first men growoat of 
the earthy as phttts do now. Foroan any tUngbe moiw 
vidieuloos and fastest all rsason> than to asoiflbe the 
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pmlaotiM of ittea to tto first fruitfiilDets n/f 4lio 
earthy whhoot so mueb as one' instance or expei^ent 
, ia any age or bistoiy Co eoootenanoe so moastrom a 
supposition 7 The thing is at first sight so gross and 
pftlpaUe, that no diseourse about it e^n make it more 
apparent. And yet tliose shffinefal beggars eS prinoi«^ 
ple^, who give this precarious aeooont of the ordinal 
of tbings, assome to th^DscKes to be the men of rea«. 
son, tke great wits of the worU^ the onfy cautious aad 
wai7 porooas, who hate to be imposed upoat that 
mast have convincing evidence for every things and 
can admit nothing witboat a dear demonstratioa for k/' 

la tbis passaget the exodieBt aoAhor takes what I 
ooaeoive to be. tbe proper aietkad of refutiag an absur* 
dity, by exposing it in difierent lights^ ia which eVery 
man of conmon understandmg perceives it to be ridio- 
alons. And altbough there is mnch good sense^ as well 
as wit, ia the passags I have qaoted^ I cannot find one 
medium of proof fo the whole* 

I have met wiih one or two respectable authors who 
draw an argument from the doctrine of chanceSf to 
ahow how impndbiMe it is that a regular arrangement 
of pans should be the eflbot of chance^ or that it shoaM 
sot be the eflbet of design. 

I do not object to this reasoning ; but I woaM ob- 
■crWf that the doctrine of chances is a bnmch of math* 
enaties Iktle more than aa hundred years old. But the 
eoadusion drawn from it has been held by all men from 
thebogiBMBg of the world. It eaanotf th^redbrCy be 
tiottglitf that men hava beealcd to this conclusion by 
th4t reasonmg. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
Ac first prmeipio apoo which all the mathematieal 
veasoniag about ehaneos is gro«rfed» is more seW» 
avidant'ihan this eonchirion drawn from it, or whethw 
it is not a pnvtieulaa instance of thatgeaeral conclasionu 

We are nttt to coasider whether we may not loam 
this truth from experience, that effects which have all 
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the marks and tokens of design must proceed fvom a 
designing cause* 

I apprehend that ve eannotieam this truth fromex*' 
perienooy for two reasons. 

1st, Beeaase it is a neeessary trathy not a eontiagent 
one. It i^;rees irith the experieaoe of mankind sinee 
the beginning of the ivwM, that the areaof a triangle is 
eqnal to half the reetangle under Us base and perpeti^ 
dienlar. It agrees no less with experienee that the sun 
rises in the east and sets in the west. So far as ei^* 
perienee goes, these truths are upon an eqnal footing. 
But every man peroeives this distinction between them, 
that the first is a neeessary troth, and that it is impos^- 
sible it should not be true ; but the last is not neeessa- 
ry • but oonti^ent, dqiendiag upon the will of Um wh^ 
laade the world. As we cannot learn ftom experienoe 
that twice three most neeessarfly make 8ix» so neitlier 
can we learn firom experieaoe that certain effbots mail 
proceed from a designing and intelligent cause. Expe- 
rience informs us only of what has been^ but never of 
what must be. 

^ly. It may be observed, that experienee can show 
a connectii^n between a sign, and the thing si^iAed by 
it» in those oases only» where both the sign and thing 
signified are perceived^ and have always been pereeiviBd 
in eonjiiQction. But if thef^ be any ease where the 
sign only is perceived, experienee can never show its 
oonneetion with the thing signified. Thusy ftrexam^e, 
thought is a sign of a thinking principle- or mind. But 
bow do we know that thought cannot be without' a 
mind ? If any nmn should say that he knows this by 
experienee, he deceives himself. It is imposiiUe he 
can have any eqierienee of this; because, though we 
have an immediate knowledge of Ae existence <^f 
thougfit in ourselves by eonsetausness, yet we have U6 
immediate knowledge of a mind. The mind is not au 
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immediate ol^t eillier of sense or of eonseioiftiieas. 
We may therefore justly eonelude, that the neoessaiy 
ooimeetion between thought and a mind, or thinking 
being, is not learned from experieneo. . 

The same reasoniDg may be applied to the eonnee- 
tion between a work exoellently itted for some pur- 
pose, and des%B in the author or oause of that work« 
One of these^ to wit, the work, may be an immediate 
objeet of pereeption. But the design and purpose <^ 
the author eannot be an immediate objeet of pereep- 
^n; and therefore experienee ean never inform us of 
any conneetion between the one and the other, far less 
of a neeessary eonneetion. 

Thus I think it aniears, that the prineiple we have 
been eonsidering, to wit, that firom certain signs or in- 
dieations in the effect, we may infer, that there must 
hare been intelligence, wisdom, or other intellectual or 
tnofal qualities in the oause, is a principle whieh we 
get, neither by reasoning nor by experience ; and there^ 
fore, if it be a true prineiple, it must be a first princi- 
ple. There is in the human understanding a light, hj 
whieh we see immediately the evidence of it^ when there 
is occasion to apply it. 

Of how great importance this principle is in common 
life, we have alr^y observed. And I need hardly 
mention its importance in natural theology. 

The clear marks and signatures of wisdom, power^ 
and goodness, in the constitution and government of 
the world, is, of all arguments that have been advanc- 
ed for the being and providence of the Deity, that 
which in all ages has made the strongest impression 
«poa candid, and thinking minds ; an argument, which 
has this peculiar advantage, that it gathers strength 
as human knowle^ advances, and is morfe convincing 
at present than it was some centuries ago* 

King Alphonsus mi|^t say, that he could contrive 
a better planetary system than that which astronomers 
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hM fa hk dfij. That njntem was not Ihe trorkaf 
God, bat (he fiotioo of mm. 

But mce the .true qrateni of the sttn» niooB> and 
planetSf has been diioovered, do maOf bowefer albeisii- 
eally disposed, has pretended to show how a better 
eouU be eontrived. 

When we attend to the marks of good eoatrivanee 
whieh appear in the works of 6od» evjsry diseovery 
we make in the oonstitution of the material or intel- 
leotual sjstem beeomes a hymn of praise to the great 
Creator and Governor of the world. And a man wbp 
is possessed of Ibe gennine spirit of philosophy* will 
think it impiety to eontaminate'the divine workman- 
shipf by mixing it with those fictions of human fanigr, 
ealled theories and hypotheses^ whieh will always beai^ 
the signatures of human folly* no less tkpA the other 
does of divine wisdom. 

I know of no person who ever called in question the^ 
priooiple now under our eonsideration, when it is ap- 
plied to the actions and discourses of men : for 1^ 
would be to deny that we have any means <tf discerning 
a wise man from an idiot, or a man that is illiterate in 
the highestdegree from a man of knowledge and learn- 
ing* which no man has the effrontery to deny. 
, Butt iu all ages* those who have been unfriendly to 
the principies of religion* have made attempts to weak- 
en the force of the argument for the existenee an4 per-, 
ikctions of the Deity^ which is founded on this princi- 
ple. That argument has got the name of the ai|pi- 
ment from final causes^ and as the meaning of this 
mime is well understood* we shall use it. 

The ailment from final causes* when rcdiicedtoa 
qrllogism* has these two premises : ^ars^ That design 
and intelligcfice in the cause* may with eertainty be in* 
ferred from marks or signs of it in the effect. TUui 
is the principle we have been considcriag* and we may 
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Oril it the major pn>pMitieM of the afgnnmt.^ The 
seeondf whieh we eall the mbaor proposition, is, tbmt 
there ate, in faet^ the elearesl mari&B of design and 
wisdom in the works of nature ; and the eonelusion is^ 
that the works of nature are the eflbets of a wise and in«* 
telligent eause. One mttst either assent to the eonda* 
rioih or deny one or other of the premises. 

^Those among the aneieitts who denied a God or a 
protfdenoe, seem to me to have yielded the major prop* 
ositlen, and to bame denied the minor ; eoneeif ing that 
there are not fn the eonstitution of things sneh marks 
of wise eontriranee as are snflieient to put the eonelA* 
siOB beyond doubt« Tbis^ t think, we may learn from 
the reasoning of Cotta the aeademie, in the tkird book 
ci" Cieero, of the nature of the gods. 

The gradual adyaneement made in llie knowledge 
of nature has put this opintcm quite out of eounte* 
nanee. 

When the struetnre of the human body was muek 
less known than It is now, the Amous Oalen saw sueh 
evident marks of wise eontriranee in it^ that thongk 
he had been edueated an Epieurean, he renouneed that 
system, and wrote his book of the use of the parts of 
the human body, on purpose to conyinee others of what 
appeared so clear to himsdfy that^it was impossible 
that sueh admirable eontriranee should be the effeet of 
idianee. 

Those, therefore, of later times, who are dissatisied 
iHHk this ar gu me n t from final eauses, hare quilted the 
strong hold of the ancient Atheists, whieh htfd beeome 
vntenable, and h«te dbosen rather to make a delMee 
•gahist the major proposition. 

Des Cartes seems to hare led the way in this, though 
lie was no Attieist. Bdt, hayiog inrented some new 
argumeats fbr Ae being of God, he was perhaps led to 
disporage these that had been used before^ diat be 
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ipigbt bring more credit to his own. Orf periiaps^ he 
was offended with the Peripatetics^ because they often 
mixed final causes with physical, in order to account for 
the phenomena of nature. 

He maintained therefore that physical causes only 
should be assigned for phenomena; that the philos- 
opher has nothing to do with final causes ; and that H 
is presumption in us to pretend to determine for wtiat 
end any work of nature is framed. Some of those 
who were great admirers of Des CarteSf and followed 
him in many points^ differed from him in this ; partie* 
ularly. Dr. Henry More, and the pious archbishop Fen* 
elon : but others, after the example of Des Cartes^ 
have shown a contempt of all reasoning from final 
causes. Amolig these, I thinkf we may reckon Man- 
pertuis and Buffon. But the most direct attack has 
been made upon this principle by Mr. Hume; who puts 
an argument in the mouth of an Epicurean, on which 
he seems to l^y great stress*. 

The argument is, That the universe is a singular 
efibct, and therefore we can draw no conclusion from it^ 
whether it may have been made by wisdom or not. 

If I understand the force of this argument, it amounts 
to this, that if we had been accustomed to see worlds 
produced, some by wisdom and others without it, and had 
observed, that such a world as this which we inhabit was 
always the effect of wisdoni, we might then, from past 
experience, conclude, that this world was made by wis- 
dom; but having no such experience; we have no means 
of forming any conclusion about it. 

That this is the strength of the argument, appears, 
because if the marks of wisdom seen in one world be no 
evidence of wisdom, the like marks seen in ten thousand 
will give as little evidence, unless, in time past, we per- 
ceived wisdom itself conjoined with the tokens of it; 
audi from their perceived conjupction in time past^ 
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conclude, that although, in the present yrotU, vie see 
on]^ one of the two, the other mu^t accompany it. 

Wbeace it appears, that this reasoning of Mr, Hume 
is built on the supposition, that our inferring design 
from the strongest marks of it, is entirely owing to our 
past expisrienee of having always found these two 
things conjoined. But I hppe thave made it eyident 
that this is not the ease. And indeed it is eyident^ 
that, according to this reasoning, we can have no evi- 
dence of mind or design in any of our fellow men. 

How do I know that any man of my acquaintance 
has understanding ? I nev^r saw .his understanding. 
I see only^ certain effects, which my judgment leads me 
to Qou^lude to be marks and tokens of it. 
. But, says the skeptical philosopher, you can conclude 
nothing from these tokens, .unless past experience has 
informed you that such tokens are always joined ^ith 
understanding. Alas ! sir, it is impossible I can ever 
have this experience. The understanding of another 
man is no immediate object of. sight, or of any other 
faculty which God has given me; and unless I can con- 
clude its existence from tokens that are visible, I have 
no evidence that there is understanding in any man. . 

It seems then, that the man who maintains, that 
there is no force in the argument from final causes^ 
must, if he will be consistenty see no evidence of the 
existence of any intelligent being but himself. 
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CHAF. vn. 

OFIHIOKS ANCIEMT KW9 HODEAll ABOVT FIBST PRtlteiFLKS^ 

I Ejxo\r no writer wbo has treated esfiressly of firi^ 
principles before Aristotle ; but it is probable* that, 
in the aneient Pythagorean schoolf finna which botb 
Plato and Aristotle borrowed muchf this sulgeet kad 
not been left untonehed. 

Before the time of Aristotle, eonsiderable pn^^resa 
had been made in the mathenmtieal toienees, particu*- 
larlj in geometry. 

The diseoTory of the forty^serenth proposition of 
the first book of Euclid, and of the five reggnlar solids^. 
i«» by antiquity » ascribed to Pythagoras himself ; an4 
it is impossible he could have made those diseoTeriea 
without knowing many other propositions in mathemat* 
ies. Aristotle mentions the incommensoralnlity of the 
diagonid of a square to its side!* and gives a hint of the 
manner in which it was demonstrated. We find like- 
wise some of the axioms of geometry mentioned hry 
Aristotle as axioms, and as indemoastrable prinoqples 
of mathematical reasoning. 

It is pr^able, tliere&ret that, befbre the time of 
Aristotle, there were elementaiy treatises of geome- 
try, which are now lost; and that in them the axioms 
were distioguished from the propositions which require 
proof. 

To suppose, that so perfect a system as that of Eu- 
elides Elements was produced by one man, without any 
preceding model or materials, would be to suppose Eu- 
clid more than a man. Vfe ascribe to him as much as 
the weakness of human understanding will permit, if 
we suppose that the ibventions in geometry, which had 
been made in a tract of preceding, S|;es» were by him 
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not only earned m«eh f urther, but digested ioto so adr 
mirable a system^ that his work obseured all that 
vent before it» and made them be forgot and lost* 

Perhaps, in like maaaer, the writings of Aristotle 
with regard to first prioeiples, and with regard to 
many other abstract sutgects, may have oecasioned the 
loss of what had been written upon those sulgeots by , 
inore ancient philosophers. 

Whaterer may be in this, in his second book upon' 
fcmonstration he has treated very folly of first princi- 
ples ; and though he has not attempted any enumera- 
tion of them, he shows very elearly, that aU demonstra- 
tion must be buUt upon truths which are evident of 
themselves, bat cannot be demonstrated. His whole 
doctrine of syllogisms is grounded upon a few axioms^ 
from which he endeavours to demonstrate the rules of 
syllogism in a mathematical way; and in his topics he 
points out many of the first principled of probable rea- 
soning. 

As long as the philosophy of Aristotle prevailed, it 
was held as a fixed point, that all proof must be drawn 
from principles already known and granted. 

Vfe must observe, however, that, in that^hilosophyi 
many things were assumed as first principles, whie^ 
have no just daim to that character; such "as, that the 
earth h at rest ; that nature abhors a vacuum ; that 
there is no change in the heavens above the sphere 
of the moon ; that the heavenly bodies move in circles, 
that being the most perfect figure; that bodies do not 
gravitate in theiv proper place ; and many others. 

The Peripatetic philosophy, therefore, instead of 
being deficient in first principles, was redundant ; in- 
stead of rejectii^ those that are truly such, it adopted, 
as first principles, many vulgar prejudices and rash 
judgments: and this seems, in generali to Uave been 
the spirit of ancient phUosopby. 
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It 18 trae, (here nere, among the ancients, skeptieal 
philosophers, who professed to have no principles, and 
held it to be the greatest virtue in a philosopher to 
withhold assent, and keep his judgment in a perfect 
equilibriom between contradictory opinions. But though 
this sect was defended by some persons of great erudi- 
tion and acutenessy it died of itself, and the dogmatic 
philosophy of Aristotle, obtained a complete triumph 
over it, 

What Mr. Hume says of those who are skeptical 
with regard to moral distinctions, seems to have had 
its aecomplishment in the ancient sect of skeptics. 
"The only way," says he, "of eon verting antagonists 
of this kind, Is to leave them to tbemselyes ; fw finding 
that nobody keeps up the controversy with them, it is 
probable they will at last of themselves, from mere 
weariness, come over to the side of commion sense and 
reason.'* 

Setting aside this small sect of the skeptics, which 
was exiinet many ages before the authority of Aris-' 
totle declined, I know of no opposition made to first 
principles among the ancients. The disposition wasy 
as has been observed, not to oppose^ but to multiply 
them beyond measure. 

Men hafiB always been prone, when they leave ono* 
extreme to run into the opposite ; and this spirit in 
the ancient philosophy, to multiply first princifdes be- 
yond reason, was a strong presage, that, when the au-r 
thority of the Peripatetic system was at an end, the 
next reigning system would diminish their number be- 
yond reason. 

This aocordingly happened In that great revolutioa 
of the philosophical republic brought about by Des 
Cartes. That truly ^eat reformer in philosophy, cau-' 
tious to avoid the snare in which Aristotle was takeui, 
pf ie^dmitting things as first principles too rashly^ re«» 
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tolred to doobt of eyet7 tbii^, and to irithlKrid bis as- 
sent, until it iwas forced by tbe clearest evidence* 

Thus Des Cartes brought himself Into that very 
etate of suspense, which the ancient skeptics recomr 
mended as the highest perfeofiott of a wise nian» and 
the only road to tranquilKty of mind. But he did not 
remain long in this state ; his doubt did not arise from 
despafir of finding tbe truth, but firom eautioHj that he 
might not be imposed upon, and embrace a cloud is'« 
stead of a goddess. 

His very doubting oonvineed him of bis own existence; 
for that which does not exists can neither doubts nor ben 
lieve, nor reason. 

Thus he emerged from universal skepticism by this 
short enthymeme, co|:tfoer|^o sum. 

This enthymeme consists of an antecedent propo^« 
tion, Jtfttnfc, and a conclusion drawn from it^ thtrrfart 
I exist. 

If it should be asked» bow Des Cartes eame to be 
certain of the antecedent proposition, it is evident, that 
Ibr this be trusted to the testimony of eonsdousness. 
He was conscious that he thought) and needed no othet 
argument. 

So that the first principle which he adopts in this fh^ 
mous enthymeme is this, that those doubts, and thoughts^ 
and reasonings, of which' he was conscious, did certainly 
exist, and that his consciousness put their existence be- 
yond all doubt. 

It might have been objected to this first ]pritteiple 
of Dos Cartes, bow do you know that your conscious** 
BOSS cannot deceive you ? You have supposed, that all 
you see, and hear, and handle, maybe an iHusion. 
Why, therefore, should the power of eonsciousness 
have this prerogative, to be beliered implicitly, when 
^U onr other powers ai^ supposed fiiUacious ? 
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To (hlf iil()#t(foii9 1 kMW BO otbef SMWer act eu^ 
be made» but tbat ve find it impoMiUe to doubt of 
tirings of mhklh we are eonselottflu The conttf tiiUoii of 
oar aature Ibrees M% belief upon us irremtiUy* 

This is tnie» and is inffleient to justify Des Cartesg 
hi assumiagt as a first prineiple# the ezistenee of thoi^ht# 
of vhieb he was eonsoioas* 

. Bo ought, howoverf to bare gone further in this 
Iraok, and lo ha?o eoaaiderod irhether tiiere nayaot 
be other first priaeiplesy mrhieh ought to bo adopted 
Ihr the saiae reason* But ho did not see tliis to bo 
■neessaiy* eonoeifiag that, opw this one first tNfteei^ 
pie, be oould support the whole firitaie of human knowl^ 

0^^ \ 

To proeeed to the eoaelasioB of Des Cartes V eathy- 
laome* FrMi the oxistenoo 9i his thought he infers 
tds owa oaistonoe* Here ho assumes aaothev first 
prini»ple, not a contingent, but aneoessary one; to 
wlt«tbat whore there is thooghtt there must bo a 
thhrtdng being or piiod. 

HaTii^ thus ostaUished hit own oxistenoo^ Iwr ptut. 
oeedsto prOTO theoxisteneoof a supreme and ii^ntdy 
perfect tieing ; and frwi the perfection of the Seityf 
heiilftsrsthathis seases, his memory, and the other 
Realties which God had given him, are not &Ilaeious« 

Whereas other men, from the beginnii^ of the 
world, had takea fior granted, as a first prineiplo, the 
truth and reality of what they perceirel^thdr senses, 
and from theace inferred the existoace of a Supreme 
Anther and Mahor of tlie world. Des Cartes took a 
tontrary ooarse, eonceirittg that the testimony of our 
seaoes, and of all our flmulties, exerting that of coa* 
sriousMss, ou^ not to he tahea fi»r granted, but to 
ho proved hgr argument* 

Perhaps some may think that Des Carteameantoriy 
to adaiit no other first prinoiple of oontingent troths 
besides that of consciousness; but that ho allowed the 
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axioms nf jaatiieBuitieB, and af oOter Meo^wy tnithsi 
(0 be received, witlioat ptmL 

But I apptcAeiMi thu mM not hia iBtentiiMi : far t\m 
truth of mathemflitioiil axioms janst depend oim Ih^ 
tnitU of tbe faoahy by vhieb we j«id|^ of Uiem. If Hhe 
faculty be fallaeionsy we may be deeeiTed by IrasiiDg la 
it. Therefore* as he supposes* that all oar fiMolties^ 
eseeptiogMaacioamess* may be faUaeioas, aid attempts 
to prove 1^ argumeat that they are oat, it fo]lews»lbat 
aeoerdiBg to bis priaeiplest even mathematieal axioms 
require proof. Neither did he allow thai therware aay 
aeaessary truti» ; bat maintahiedk tlmt the truths wUeh 
are ooaMaaidy sa ealled, depend upon the will of Gad. 
And we find his followers, who may be siq»posed to mt* 
dmsUad his priaeiplesy i^ree in maintaiaing^ that the 
knowkdge of our own existeaee k the first and f unda^ 
Mental prinaiplefrem whieh aU knowledge must he de^ 
daeed by eoe wbe proeeeds regahi^ in philosepliy* 

There jsy nedoabt, a beeiaty in raising a large ihbrta 
af kaowlef%e upon a few first principles. The ataieiy 
ftbrio of mathenmtieri kaowledge« raised upm the foaa- 
dation efafew^xieflM and defiaitieiis, eharm»eTery fie^ 
liaMef. Dee Cartes, who was wtll aeqaaiated witli 
this beauty ia the mathemaliealsdeaees, seems tahife 
Ima ambitiaas te ^e the eame bea^fal slmpfieilyM 
his system of philosopfafy $ aad therefore sDngfat^afy one 
first prine^ aa the firaadttlaoa of' ali omr kadwladge, 
at IcMt of eeatlagant tmihs. 

Aad so far has his aatharity preiodiedr thai tfiose 
mha eame after Um have almost ualvaiiBally Ihlldwed 
Urn in this tiaek. This» therefore, amy he eonsidbrsd 
aa the^picit of modera. philasephy^ta'allswef aa first 
prineiples ofemiAingent tn»thabat this one, that the 
thaaghts and operations of ear awa miods, dT whhdi *we 
aeaaonseiaiiBt aBa«6(rif-*a«ideDiiy radsmd tnsof 4iat that 
eireiy thing disa that isaontisgentis to be proved by ar* 
gmni^nt 
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Tbe fMjiMo of a 19^ f eriidi W^^ wd of what we 
pMRP^he by our senaea* is not delf-eTident, according to 
tbis phib>90|lby» Des Cartes founded it opoo this ar- 
gnoMlt 'that God« who basgivon hs our seoaes^ wd 
aU our faoultiosf is no dooeiyer^ and therefore th^ are 
not fMbu^OA, 

I oadeavoared to sbo;«r* tbait if it bo not admitted as a 
flrst.priiiiii|ilo» thai our faouUies are not falheious, nothr 
lag 4dM «mi be adwkted ; and that it is imposalhle to 
prove Ihk by avgutneat, ualess tvod sbofildgive us n^% 
faeullies.toisitinjodginooti^ofi tb^old. 
' FaSber M alebraiiehe agreed with Des Cartest thai; 
' the existence of a material world requires proof; but 
fafiag dissatisfied with Des Cartes's argument from the 
perfosliaa of the Xleity* thought ih^t the.oqly solid, 
proof is from divine revelation. 

AraaaMk who viras engaged in eontrovjersy withMa- 
lebranohe, approves of his antagonist in'offeriQg an ar- 
gawrat taf»rove the existeaee of the mi|terial world* but', 
otipeots to the aolidity.of his argument^ and offers other 
ai^gaBieots of his own. 

Mr* STopriSf a great admirer of Pus. Cartas and of Mfir, 
lehranebOf .seems to have thought all the argfunsnta^ 
o4eied by them and by Araauld to.be weak ; and eon- 
ftsses» that we have at best only probabfo. evidence of 
the existence of the material world. . 

Mis, Iiocke.aeluiowledgiss, that the evidence we have 
of this point is neither intuitive nor demonstrative; yet 
be.thinM it may be called knowle^gOf and distiQguisbesit 
hgf.the nnme of sensitive koowlo^ge; aod^ as the ground 
of this saasitive knowledge he, offers some weak argu^ 
mwMSf ubieh. would rather teoq^t one to doubt than to 
belief* . . 

^;kst bisbAp,Bjsckeley and Arthur Collier, without 
wy knwwMge.of enoh. othfti^ as£sr gsaM«ars by their 
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irritiogs, undertook to prove, that there neither is nor 
ean be a material world. The exeellent style and ele* 
gant eomposition of the former have made Ids writings 
to be known and read, and this system to be attributed 
to him only, as if Collier had never existed. 

Both, indeed, owe so mueh to Malebranehe, that if 
we take out of his system the peouliarities of our seeing 
all things in God, and our learning the existenoe of an 
external world from divine revelation, what remliins is 
just the system of bishop Berkeley. I make this obser- 
vation by the way, In justiee to a foreign author, to 
whom British authors seem not to have allowed all 
that is due. 

Mr. Hume has adopted bishop Berkeley's ai^uments 
against the existence of matter, and thinks them un- 
answerable. 

We may observe, that this great metaphysieian> 
though in general he declares in favour of universal 
skepticism, and therefore may seem to have no first 
principles at all, yet, with Des Cartes, he always ae- 
knowledges the reality of those thoughts and opera- 
tions of mind, of which we are conscious. So that he 
yields the antecedent of Des Cartcs's enthymemecop'to, 
but denies the conclusion ergo sum; the mind, being, 
aocording to him, nothing but that train of impressions 
and ideas of which we are conscious. 

Thus we see, that the modern philosophy, of which 
Des Cartes may justly be accounted the founder, being 
built upon the ruins of the Peripatetic, has a spirit 
quite opposite, and runs into a contrary extreme. Hie 
Peripatetic not only adopted, as first principles, those 
which'mankind have always rested upon in their most 
important transactions,' but, along with them, many 
Tulgar prejudices; so that this system was founded 
upon a wide bottom, but in many parts unsound. The 
modem system- has nadrrowed the foundation so mucb^ 

vox. III. 29 
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that eyety luperitmietiire railed iqpoii it AHP^ars tof 
heavy. 

From the uo^e pripoiple of the exiiteDee of our 
own thougbtSf ▼017 littk, if aqgr things oaa be dedoeed 
hj just reasoniagy etpeeially if we ftu^ose that all our 
other faeolties may. be firihebug. 

Aeeordinglyf we find that Mr. Hume was not the 
flmt that was led into skeplioism by the want of first 
prindples. For soon after Des Cartes^ there arose a 
seet in Franee ealled Eg(M9f who maintained, thai w^ 
have no eTidedee of the existenee of any thing but oiie- 
sdves. 

Whether these Egoists, like Mr. HumOf believed 
themselves to be nothing but a train of ideaa and im« 
pressions, or to have a more permanent evistenoef I 
have not learned, having never seen aoy of their writ* 
ings; nor do I know whether any of this seet did write 
in so^ort of their prinei^es. One would thinks they 
who did not believe that there was any person t<r readf 
eouid have little indueement to write, unless th^ woBW 
prompted by that inward monitor, whioh Persius makes 
to be the sonree of genius and the teaeher of arts. Thees 
ean be no doubt, howevePf of the ^ostenee of soeh a 
seet, as they are mentioned by many authors, snd re- 
futed hy some» partieidarly Igr Buffler» in his IVeatisa 
of First Prineiples. 

Those Egoists and Mr. Hume seem to me.tohavo 
* reasoned more eonsequentially from Des Cartes's pri|- 
eiple than he did himself; and indeed I eannot help 
thinkingt that all who have followed Des Cartes's meth^ 
od, of requiring promf ky argument of eveiy thi^g ei^ 
eept the existenee of their own ithonghtSt. have eseiysd 
the abyss of skcytieism by; the help of wjoak.reasopiag 
and strong fiuth, more than by my other means. Aa^ 
Ihey seem to me to aet mme eonsistentity, who, hai^ 
xqieeted the first priooples on whisb beli^mnil bt 
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Croonded, bare no belief, than they, who liMe the otherd, 
rejeoting first prhniples', nustyet have a system of be- 
Kef* WithoiA any soUd foundation on which it may stand. 

The philosophers I have hitherto mentioned, aftet 
^and time tvf Des Cartes, have all followed his meAod, 
in resting apon the truth of their own thoughts as a 
first priaeiple, but requiring arguments for the proof of 
every oAer truth of a eontingent nature; but none of 
them, exo^ing Mr. Locke, has expressly treated of 
fr*st prineiples, or given any opinion of their utility or 
iBUtiHty. We only collect their opinion from their fol^ 
lowing Des Cartes in requiring proof, or pretending to 
oftr proof of the existence of a material world, which 
anrely ought to be received as a first principle^ if any 
thing be, beyond what we are conscious of. 

I proceed, therefore, to consider what Mr. Locke has 
said on the sutgect of first principles or maxims. 

I'tove^not the least doubt of this author's eandouit 
in wh^)t he somewhere says, that his essay was mostly 
apan out of bis own thoughts. Tet it is certain, that, 
is many of the notions which we are wont to ascribe to 
hioi,'Otherft wei« bbfore him, particularly, Bes Cartetff 
Ckiss^i, and Hobbeft* Nor Is it at all to be thought 
•trange, that ingenious men, when they are got into the 
same trailk^ should hH ilpon the same things. 

B^f in \he definition which he ^ves of knowledge in 
gjDDCral, and in Ms notions eonceming axioms or first 
priheiples^ I know none that went before him^ though 
Iw has been, very generally followed in both. 

HSs definition of knowledge, that it consistrsoldy ia 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of our 
ideas, has been already considered. Fat supposing it 
to be Jttst, still it would be true, that some agreeinents 
imd disi^reements ofidtes must be4mmedialely per> 
eeived^ and sueh agreements ordisagpreements^ when 
thegr ate eacgtroNed by affllrmfttife or n^;atiir« proposit* 
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tioDSy are first priitcipleBy because their truth is immedi- 
ately discerned as soon as they are understood. 

This I think is granted by Mr. Loeke, book 4. ehap. 2. 
** There is a part of our knowledge/' says he» <« whieh 
ve may eall intuitire. In this the mind is at no pains 
of proving or examining^ but pereeives the troth as the 
eye does light, only by being direeted toward it. And 
this kind of knowledge is the clearest and most certain 
that human frailty is capable ofl This part of knowl- 
edge is irresistible, and, like bright sunshine, forees 
itself immediately to be perceived, as soon as ever the 
mind turns its view that way.'' 

He further observes, « That this intuitive koowl* 
jcdge is necesrary to connect all the steps of a demon- 
stration." 

From this, I think, it necessarily follows, that, in 
every branch of knowledge, we must make use of 
truths that are intuitively known, in order to deduce 
fl*om them such as require proof. 

But I cannot reconcile this with what he says, sect. 
8. of the same chapter. << The necessity of this in- 
tuitive knowledge in every step of scientifioal or de- 
monstrative reasoning gave oocasion, I imagine, to 
that mistaken axiom, that all reasoning was eo^pree- 
eognitis et prasconcessis, which, how far it is mis- 
taken, I shall bave occasion to show more a€ large, 
when I come to consider propositions, and particularly 
those propositions whieh are called maxims, and to 
show, that it is by a mistake that they are supposed 
to be the foundation of all our knowledge and reason- 
ings." 

I have carefully considered the chapter on maxims, 
whieh Mr. Locke here refers to ; and though one 
would expect, from the quotation last made, that it 
should run contrary to what 1 have before delivered 
eooceri|iog first principles, I find only two or tHiree 
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sentenees ifl it» andthMeebiefly ineidentaU to which 
I do not a«f est ; and I am always happy in agrdeiog 
with a (Ailosophor whom I so highly respeot. 

He eadeaTouTs to show, tfaait axioms, or iotaitive 
truths* are not innate. 

' To this I agree. I rasdotain mily, that when the 
wnderstaDding is ripe* and when we distiaetly appre- 
hend snoh tciiths» we imiaedialely assent to them. 
" He observes; that soUT-eYidenee is not peculiar to 
those propositions, which pass under the name of ax- 
lomst and ha?e tlie dignity, of. axiomsLascribed to them. 

I grant that there are ianumeraUe self-evident 
propositions, wUeh have neither dignity nor utility^ 
and thereibre deserve not the name of axioms, as that 
name is eommottly understood to imply, not only self* 
evidfnee, but .sumo degree of dignity or utility. That 
aman is^aman^ and that a man is not a horse, are 
iwlfrmdent.pr«|iositions| but they are, as Str.I^ooke 
Tory justly ealls them, trifliag propositions. . TiUot- 
son. very witliiy sajrs. of such propositions, thal^ they 
are so. jsurfdted.wilJii truth, that they are good. for 
«iottiii^.9 and: as they deserve not the na|ne of ax- 
Joa»8,so.neitbeEdothey4eserve the name of knowt 
edgow 

He-obiorvos) that lach trifling sel£>evidont propo- 
sstloBp aai^e hftoenamed^are oot^derivedfrom^axioms, 
and. iharefiMe. that all oar linowlodge is not derived 



LgnMt that they are. not derived from axioms, be* 
eaase they are themselves selfrovident. Bat k is an 
abuie of words to call them knowledge, as it is to call 
them axiomof.:Ar no BHan can be said to be ^the -wiser 
or more * knowing for havings millions, of them in store; 

Hejobcorvos, that the pantieular propositisns. oon- 
tained nader a geaend. axiom are no less self*evident 
than the gott«ral..a:dDn^ and that th^ are sooner 
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kaow Md nadaM^od. TiHM» k if us eyU^nU tiuUk 
nqr ImmmI k k«s 4bu ny body, m that a part is bsi 
than the wb^le; Md I bow tlM troth of the pwrtio«» 
ht» pfOfpaitioA tMQori thao that of tho gBMfAL 

This is true. A man eaaoot fofoeffie tho irnttrtof 
agea&ral axionur such as, that a part is less dian the 
vboki, aotil ho ha» tho geaoml Mtioo»^^.a part and 
a whole formodia hU mind a and bejbve he ha^thosa 
general natioao, he magr ponehre that his hand' is loss 
thaa his body. 

A great part of this eliaptor oa maxims is leisolled 
agaiast a notion^ which, it eeams, some have enterttf n- 
od, that aU oar haowledge is derived firom these two 
wmadmmA to wk, whalevor ;is» la; aad it ia ifnsnihla 
Ihr the sama Ihihg to bo and aot to faob 

niis I take (a^ beJi ridiaahws m»tioa, joatly desMrr*' 
ing the treatment wtaieh Mr. Loeke has given it,lfil7at 
all n»ritad his aotiie. Theae are identioai piaposi* 
tioaa; thof^ara tfifliag^andaaBftnted with troths ITo 
kaawltadgo aaa he derivedfirom them. 

Having asntioied how fiu*. I agroe with Mr.iMolKa 
g maxima 00 feet pineifios» I shallaesttaka 
► af two or thne^ things whaeoin I oannot agsoo 
with hinu 

. In the seventh soeiioh.of this ehapiesv fce.8aySf Tb^t 
eoaamihq; tho ooal existenBO of all.other b^ngs, be« 
iideiB aavaelvos, and a fiait oaose, thare. are i 

I have endeavoured to show, that there ate j 
or first prineiples, nfith regard to othwr 
Mr. lioeka aeknowledges> ihat we hata a haawiedgaaf 
aueh eiiitoBoos, whioh^ bo si^«, is neither iatmtiva 
Bordemonsfiratiiai,and.whieh^tbesef0ne,h»oaUi son* 
aitive hnowkdge* It is demonstraUe^ and was long 
age d omo B strated Iqr Aristotle, .that evoqr pm|Misftfon 
to vrtiioh wd^pm a ratioaal assent^ arasteithea hapaits 
ayiisaeoUi itself^ ar dame it iram aome aateeedent 
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pM^otitiMfc And tht same thing ouiy b» Mid ef Ibe 
Mieeedent propositiAO. As, theiefbre, wecaMot g» 
fcMktoMteoediiit prtpasMonswitlMttt end, the €wU 
deiied iilast«t last rast upon propoiitioDs^ one w moro^ 
^Ueh hatetlieir erUenee in th«iii8el?e«^ thai iii> upon 
fintprifieiplof.' 

At ta the e? idenee of oar own oxisteneet and of the 
nsiiteMe of a first oaose^ Mn Loelce does "not say 
whether it rests upon ftrst priaeiplM or not« Bat it 
is manilBMt^ from what he has said upon both, that it 
does. 

WMi r^;ai4 to «up own existonoe^ says^ her we ptip* 
eeive it so plainly, and so eertainly, that it neitiiefr 
Meds» nor iaoapiMe of any pre^ Thii'is as nraeh as 
to say, that our own esciistieaee is^ a first priairtple^ for 
it is apply uig to thia truth the Tery definition of a first 
frinoipte* 

Ha adds^ that if Idonbt^ dMt^ery dsttbt makoi iM 
pAH^M my own existeneet and wfllrtotsafflstrinetKi 
doubt of that. If I field pata; I hate ae ooHiin pense^ 
tioa sif «iy Minteaee as of die pain I ftoL 

HoMiweha^ ti^ ftrst prineipiea plaialy.iaipUidt 
isty That say feolittg pstot orbeiagcoasdoaaof pahii 
is a certain oTidenee of the real existence of that paim 
Aw^ fidl^t tfma pain cannot exist without wwitfdi or 
baii« Aat is puMd. That theseose first psiisslpies^ 
aadittBaprideofproofyMr.IiOokaaiolBiowiedges* Aid 
it ioMatafaif Aatif theymre not traoy weeaah»«e no 
etiioanoof oar own eristanoe* For irwo«M(y>fen] pala 
wiieai^aio pain reaify eaistSr or If paio-«ay ^xiot with^ 
ant aay heiag that is paired, then it is eoriaitt ihal 
onrdipsUBg pata «aa^gi%o^M^ao>eiMeneo of o«r Btkt^ 



lliaadi<appoais^ihat lha>^tideBee of oar own ar-^ 
lsiMna,:aQiOPdiaf to'tho^afewtbi^Mr Leeke gMresr si 
il^iagRiiiadeiaipopi two of tta»a fititp»hl#ifleli ivMcfir 
we had occasion to mention. 
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If we consider the argameot he bas.giyea for the 
existence of a first intelligent cause, it is no. less evi- 
dent that it is grounded upon other two of them. The 
first* that what begins to exist must have a cause of 
its e^stence ; and the second, that an unintelligent 
and unthinking beings eannot be the cause of beings 
that are thinking and intelligent. Upon these twp 
principles, he argues verj convincingly for the existence 
of a first intelligent cause of things* And if. these 
principles are not true,, we can have no proof, of the 
existenee of a first cause, either from our own exist* 
enee, or fi-om the existence of other thii^s that fall 
within our view* 

Another thing advanced by Mr. Locke upon this.sub- 
ject h, that no science is, or has been built upon max* 
ims., . 

Surely Mr. Locke was not ignorant of geometiy, 
whieh has been built upon maxims prefixed to the ele- 
ments, as far back as we are able to trace it. But 
though they had not been prefixed, which, was a matter 
of utility rather than necessity, yet it must be granted, 
that every demonstration in geometry is grounded^ 
either upon propositions ; formerly demonstrate, or 
upon self-evident principles. 

Mr, Locke further says, that maxims are not of use 
to help men forward in the advaneement of the sciea- 
eesy or new discoveries of yet unknown truths : that 
Newton, in the discoveries he has made in his never 
enough to be admired book, has not been s^sisledby 
the general maxims, wiiatever is, is ; or the whole is 
greater than a part, or the like. 

I answer, the first, of these is, as. wsis before obserr- 
ed, au identical trifling proposition, of no use in math* 
ematics, or in any other science. The seooadris often 
used by Newton, and by all mathematicians, andawagr 
demonstrations rest upon it. In general Newtofl, as 
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ifvMf as fttt otUer iiiatbeiDatieiaiis» grounds his demon- 
stratSons of mathematical propositions upon the axioms 
liMdoim'by Euclid, or upon propositions which have 
been beibre demonstrated by help of those axioms. ' 

Bat it desenres'to be particularly observed^ that* 
MewtoUy intfendfog in the third book of his Pnnctpta^ 
to give a more seieatlflo form to the physical part of 
astronomy, \vhioh he had at first composed in a popular 
isftm, th6n^t proper to follow the example of Enelidy 
aiid ttf la^ down first, in what he ealls, Begulce PhiVos- 
aphanik and in his Phenomena, the first prinotpks 
whi^titemsiames in' hh reasoning: 

Nothing, therefore, eonld hare been mo^e unluckily 
adAveed by Mr. Locke to sufiport his aversion to first 
pribripfes^tlm&ihe example btpt Isaac Newton, who, 
by^ligriag down the first prineiples upon which he rea^ 
sills in those parts of natural philosophy which he 
ovMimlei'/ has given a stability to that science which 
i^nevw Hatf %irfofi«^ and whfbh ft Mil retain to the end ' 
of the irorM; '\ ' 

I am now to g}te some account of a philosopher, who 
wrote expressly on the sub;^eet of first principles, after 
Mr.lioche. ' ■ r 

Pere Baflkrr^ a French Jesuit, first published hU 
Tnitti d^ fmm JSf9 Verttig^, et de la 3onrce A6 nogjuge- 
,ntmilv,in^9vo; if I misttkenat;* in 'the year ±7^i>. It 
was afterward pnbliAed in folio, as a part of his Cfhuf's 
inkstkiiteB. Ptefs,17S2. 

fio'Mtarirs first jirincS^ira'tobe propositions so ^lea^, ' 
that th6y can mritker be plroved, nor combated by those 
that Aire move dear. 

no^lfirit scfanee of ftm x^rinolples he mentions, is 
tfaatf-ihthnate tJonvietionMliieh every man has of his 
own taisMiee, and of what passes in his own mind. 
Some philosephenj^^he ohidrves, admitted these as first 
priitaijj^eVsr mrhoirArc imwUHn^ to lidmit any others; 
T0£. IXL 30 
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and kf shows ihe itnmge ooiuwf uenees that fidlow 
feomr tbi$ system. 

▲ soQoad sourer of first prineiides he makes to be 
common sense ; ivhiob» he ob9erve9y philosophers haw 
not been . woot.to'oQiiaider* He defiaes it to be the dis- 
positbn whieh nature has phuite.d in all men^ or the 
far greater'part» which leads tbem^ when thegr come to 
Ae use, of reasoBt to form a common and uniform 
j«dgmea)t upon olyeots which are not objects of eoor 
eciousness, nor are fonaded on any antecedent judipaen^ 
' Hoi measiians not as a fuUenumeration* bat as a spoi^ 
tmen, ibe following principles of cemmaD sense. . 
' 1st, That there are other bmgs^ and other mm in the 
naiverse, besides myaaif. 

9i]jp That there ift^Oiem soBMthing tba<^ is eaUed 
trath, wiadeoa, ptudeocef and that these thii^ are 
not purely aiMtnuy. 

Mj9 That there is something in aie which I call iip^ 
tdligeaaet and somethmg whieb is n^ tbait inteUigenoOy 
which I call my body> and that these things hajpe diffibc- 
eat propeHies. 

,4lhlyi, Tlmt all men are.not in a considraey to deceive 
me and impose upon my credulity* 

5tbly« Thatwhathasnot.inteUig^eecamot produce 
the effects of intelligenoQf nor can pieces of matter 
thrown together by chance form any regular worj^y 
such as a clock or wat^. 

He explains Tcry partiealarly the several parts pf 
his definition of commea«ease» and shows liow the dic- 
tates of coaimoa sense may be distinguished from com- 
mon prejudices ; and then enters into a particnlar eon- 
sideration of the primly truths that concern being in 
general $ the truths that ooneem thinking beings; 
those that coticern body ; tuid those on which, the va- 
rious branches of human knowlel^arc^ grounded. 

I shall not enter into a detail of his sentiments on 
these subjects. I think thtire is more which I take to 
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te origiml ia this trentise; thuii hi mest iMioks «f ihe 
metaphysical kind I have met with ; that many of hl» 
notions are solid ; and that others, Hfhiehloaftnot aAo^ 
gether approTe^ are ingenious. 

The other writers I Have mentionedi after Des Cam 
<es« may, I think, without impropriety, be called Cart 
tesifttts: for though they ^ffer from Des Cartes id 
some things, and contradiet him in others, yet' they 
set ont from the same t>rioe^es, and follow the same 
method, admitting no oCl«er Crst prinoiple with regard 
to Ihe existenee of things hut their own existenee> and 
the existence of those operations of mind of wfaieh they 
are eoosef ous ; and requiring that ^ the existence of a 
material world, and the exkteneo'of other men and 
things, should be proved by argument* 

^ Thfis method of philoso[riiteing Is common to Des 
Cartes, Malebranohe, Amaold, Locke, Norrh, Collier, 
Berkeley, and Hume; and^as it was iMtrodueM by 
* Des Cartes, I call it the Cartesian sy^^em, OMd those 
trho follow ft, Cartetfans, not intending any disrespect 
by this term, but to signify a particular methodof phi- 
losophizing common to them all, and begun by Des 
Cartes. 

Some of these have gone the utmost length in shepti- 
cism) leaving no existence in nature but that of ideas 
and impressions. Some have endeavonred to' throw off 
the belief of a material worildonly, and to< kcKve.va 
Mieas arid 'spirits. All of them have fallen into very 
gross paradoxes, vrtiieh can nover ^iteasy upoia the hu- 
man understmiding, and which, though adopted in the 
closet, men Und themselves nnder a necessity of throw- 
ing off and disclaiming when they tinter into vocoety. 

Indeed, in my Judgment, those wlio have reasoned 
most acutely and consequentially upon this system, are 
they that have goae devest into ^keptkasm. 
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Father Buffier^ how^er^ is no Cartesian in tbia 
sense. He seems tOi have pereelired the defects of the 
Cartesian system vhile it was in the meridian of its - 
glory, find. to bnve been ai«are.thBia ridienlons skep- 
ticism is the natuml issue of itf and therefore nobly 
attempted toligraJJNroaderibnndaitienftr hnmanlciiei¥l- 
^Agfif and has the lioBonr rf bekig the firs^ as fisr m I 
fapniripaft^rAMStetley who haa given the world «j«sat 
tiw(ls0 u|ieii fiirst firineiples. 

I^me late writers^ partiealarly Dr.Oswald, DffrX 
Benttief andJDttCamphslU have been led into a way 
of thittUag4ioaiewbat Almilarte thatof Bnfier ; ibe tw# 
fprmeiTf as I hane reason to belioTe^ witbootany inter- 
emirse with one aaoth«*» or any knowledge of wlmt 
Butter had wrote on, the sol^e^ Indeed^ a nani^ 
wbP UiinkSf and who is aoqnainted with tli»pbSo8«^y of 
Mr. Home^ will very naturally be led to apprebeod^ 
that^ to sii^<N*t the fabric of human Imowledge^ some 
othw iwipepplesjire necessary than those of Bes Oavtte 
and Mr« Locke; Busier most be artaowledged to haiio 
t}ie merit of having diseovf red thisp before theeonse^ 
quencesof the Cartesian system were so fully displayed 
as they have bet^n by Mr. Hume. ButIamaptto;<lniaIi;r "- 
that the man who 'does, not see this iiow# mnal^haTO 
but a superficial knowledge of these salyeets* 

The three winters above mentioned haw my higii 
esteem and aflfection as men; but liitend to say notht 
ingofthem as writers upon tbis8ulgeet# thatlmaf 
v»$ incur the cenyurei of partialis. Two of« them 
bay^ been joined so closely with me in thcanbasadvert 
sipns of a celebrated writer, that we may be thought; 
toe near of Ju« to givf ow (estiflioajr ef one aaattmr* 
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CHAP. vni. 



QB mBnmwm$f «ib gafses ob ebbob. 

. Oi^ ioteUeetaid i^ewers biv wiselj fitted by the 
\A41tjbuor «f our BBtiire fbr tbe diflPeovery of truths as far ^ 
m» Bmi9 OJXt presmt atate. Error is not their netura! 
ismie, any more than disease is of the natural stmetore 
^ the body. Yet, as we are liable to various disaases 
of b^yfsom^aeeidei^loattses^ external and internal; 
fp we are» frMi like oanses, liaUef to wrong judgments* 
Medieal writershare endeafovred lo emimerate the 
dybieases of the body, and to redaee them to a system^ 
Wider the name of no^Io^ ; and it were to be wished 
thi^t we had also a Bosology of the human understand- 

. IVhai we know a^sorder of the body* we are often 
Ht a Jofs to find the proper remedy ; but in most eases 
thedborders of the understanding point oat their rem- 
edies so plunlyy that he who knows the one must know 
the other. 

* If ai^ authors have fbrnished useful materids for 
this pwposOf and some hove endeavoured to reduee 
them to a system. I like best the general dirition giv- 
en of tliem by lord Baoen^ in his fifth book De aug'^ 
mtntie $mMHim»m9 and more fidly treated in his JV*o^ 
Tfim (hgamm^ He ^vldes them into fbur classes, 
idefal tfiita#|4'doIa ^sctit,* idolafori, and tdola the atf% 
Tb» names are perhaps fhneiful ; but I think the divisioB 
judioiousy Eke most of the productions of that wonder- 
ful gentas^. And as thir divisiott was first made by 
himf he may be indulged the pri?ilege of giwg nanes 
to its several members* 

I propose in this chapter to ei^laiq the several 
members of thin divisioBi aoeoiding to the loeMing 
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of tbeanthori and to give instances of eaehf without 
confining myself to those which lord Bacon has given^ 
and without pretending to a complete enumeration. 

To every bias of the understanding, by which a 
man may be misled in judging* or drawn into error^ 
lord Bacon gives the name of an idol.' The under-" 
standing, in its natural and best state, pays its h6m- 
age to truth only. The eauses of error are eondder- 
ed by him as so many false deitiesi who reeeive the 
homage which is due only to truth. 

The first class are the tdola trihus. These are such 
as beset the whole human species ; so that every man 
is in danger from them. They arise from principles^ 
of the human constitution, which are highly useful 
and necessary in our present state ; but, by their ex- 
cess or defect^ or wrong directioui majr lead us into 
error. • 

As the active principles of the human frame ard 
Wisely contrived by the Author of our being* for the 
direction of our actions^ and yet^ without proper regula- 
tion and restraint* are apt to lead us wrong ;' so it is 
also with regard to those parts of our constitution that 
have influence upop our opinions. Of this we may 
take the following instances. 

1st* First, Men are prone to be led too much by au- 
thority in their opinions. 

In the first part of life we have no other guide ; and 
without a disposition to reeeive implicitly what We ar6 
taught, we should be incapable of instruction^ and in- 
capable of improvement. 

When judgment is ripe, there are many things in 
which we are incompetent judges. In such matters* 
it is most reasonable to rely upon the judgment of 
those whom we believe to be competent and disinter- 
ested. The highest court of judicature in the nation 
relies upon the authority of lawyers ^and physicians in 
matters belooipng to thdr respective professions. 
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Eren in matters which vre hare access to knoWf 
authority always will have, and ought to have, more 
or less weight, in proportion to the evidenoe on which 
ourown judgment rests, and the opinion we hare of 
the judgment and candour of those who difibr from ns^ 
or agree with us. The modest man, eonscious of his 
own fallahility in judging, is in danger of giving too 
much to authority ; the arrogant of giving too little. 

In all matters belonging to our cognizance, every 
man must be determined by his own final judgment^ 
otherwise he does not act the part of a rational being. 
AaChority may add weight to one scale ; but the man 
holds the balance^ and judges what weight he ought to 
allow to authority. 

If a man shoidd even claim infallibility, we must 
judge of his title to that prerogative. If a map pretend 
to be an ambassador from heaven, vf% must judge of 
his credentials. No claim can deprive us of thi^ rightf 
or excuse us for negleotiiig to exercise it. 

As therefore our regard to authority may be either 
too great or too small, the bias of human nature seems 
to lean to the first of these extremes ; and, I believe, it 
is good for men in general that it should do so. 

When this bias concurs with ah indifference about 
truths its operation will be the more powerful. 

The love of truth is natural to man, and strong in 
every woU disposed mind. But it may be overborne 
by party zeal, by vanity* by the desire of victory, or 
even by laziness. When it is superior ta theite, it is a 
manly virtue^ and requires the exercise of industry, 
fortitude, sel&denial; candour, and openness to con- 
viction. 

As there are persons in the world of so mean and 
abject a spirit, that they rather choose to owe their 
subsistence to the charity of others, than by industry 
to acquire some property of their ownj so there are 
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naoy iMM who may be calbA mere beggars witb W- 
gavd to their opiaioD». Through kziness and indifier- 
eaee aboat troth, they leave to others the drudgery of 
^SB^BS ^ ^^ eohimodityl they ean hare enough at 
seoood hand to serro their oeeasions« Their eoneem is 
votto know what is true, hot what is ssud and thought 
OB eoeh sobjeets ; and their understanding, like their 
dothesy is eutaeeorffingto the &sbion. 

This distemper of the understanding has taken so 
deep root in a great part of mankind, that it can hard- 
ly be said that they use their own judgment in things 
that do not eoneem their temporal interest; nor is it 
peeler to the ignonmt; it infeets all ranks. We 
may guess their opinions when we know where they 
were born, of what parents* how educated^ and what 
e omp any they hare kept* These eireumstanees detep* 
mine Uieir o|^|ims in religioi^ in p^ties^ and in phi* 
lolophy. 

Sdly, A second general prejadiee arises from a dis- 
position to measure things less known, and less fa- 
mOirir, by those that are betterknown and morefamiliar^ 

This is the fimndation of anatogieal reasoning, to 
whieh we hare a great probeness by nature, and to iti 
indeed, we owe a great part of. our k^wledge; It 
would be absurd to lay aside this kind of reasoning al« 
together, and it is difleult to judge how ftr we may 
▼enture upon it. The bias of humate nature ib to jii%e 
from too slight analogies. 

The objects of sense engross our thou^ts in the 
first part of lifb, and are meet ftmiliar through the 
whole of it. Henoe in all ages iben hate been prone 
to attribute the human ,flgure and human passions arid 
frailties to superior iotelDgerices, and eren to the Su- 
preme Being. 

There is a diilposition in men to materialize every 
thing, if I may M allowed ti^eexpressloB; that is^ to 
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Bfflfy, tbe notioiii wo baM of iimteml ol^€i»tsto tfaiogft 
of aaolher, natuTo.' Thought i» oiHitidered ataiialo* 
gpus to motion in aJbody ; aadas bodits ^re pot kiiiia* 
tion by impiilaesy aod by iiopiMMons made upon tbem 
b^ cqqt^giiatts objects* wo are apt to coaolade thai 
the mkid is mado to think by ioipressioas made npoa 
it, apd that tber^ must be some kind of eontigaity 
between it and the o^eots of thought. Henee tbo 
theories, of ideas i^d impressions have so generally 
preyaile^ 

Beoause . the piost perfeot works of human arfista 
are made after a model, and of materials.lhat befi(m^ 
existed« the aQcient philosophers universal^ believed 
that the world was m%de of a pre-exUtenty untreated 
matter.i and manyoftheuH that there were, ele^aal 
and uncreated models of every species of things n^hich 
God n^de. 

l%e mistakes in common Iife» whicn are owio^ to 
this prejudice, are innumerable, and cannot esoq^ 
the slightest observatiout Meq judge of other mem by, 
themselves, 6r by the small circle of their acfuaint-. 
anee. Tlie selfish man thinks all pretem^s to benev- 
olence and public spirit ^o 1^ me^ hypocrisy or self> 
dfBieeit. The.g^c^ous and opon besurted beljove fair 
pretences too easily, and are apt to think men better 
than they really are.. The atAodonod and profli- 
gate can hardly be persuaded that there is ai|y such 
thing as real virtue in the world. The rustic Ibrnia. 
his notions of tbe mapners and characters of mtep fropi 
those of his country village, and is easily dupe4 when he 
comes intQ agjreat city. 

, It is commonly taken for granted, that this narrow 
way of judging of men is to be co^edonly by ao^sten* 
sive intercourse with men of different ranks,. profes« 
sions, and nations ; s^ld that the man wbpfe acqaaiat- 
ance has been confined within a narrow «cirG|e, must 

vol,, ill. ' ' 31 
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have many prejudioes and narftiw n^tiMMSf vAMk li 
more extensive inlereoarse "vreuld hav^e oUred. 

Sdty, Men aire often fed into error bj the \we of 
simplicity, wliSeli dispones us fo rednee things to few 
principles, lind to eoneeive a grcnter simpfieily in na- 
ture than there really is. 

Tb love sidfiplieity, and to be pleas^ irich it where- 
ever we find it, is no imperfeetlon, but tlie contrary; 
It is the result of good taste. Wo eamiot'liai be 
pleased to observe, that all the ehanges of motion pro- 
duced by the' eoHhiott of bo^s, hard» soft, 'or elastie, 
are reducible to three simple laws of motion^ whiofa li»» 
industry of philosophers has diseoveved. 

Wbenf' we eonsider wlmt a prodigioiis vaitiety of 
eflbets depend upon the law of gmvitation ; how many 
phenomena in the earth, sea, and air, whifth, la tti pre- 
eeding ages, had tortured the wits of philosophers, and 
occasioned a thousand vain theories, are show»tobe 
the necessary consequences of this one law; how the 
whole system of son, moon, phiiiets, priumry and 
secondary, and comets, are kept in order -by k, and 
their seeming irregularities accounted fbr and redueed 
to accni^te measure ; tike simplicity of the oause» and 
fhe^bfeauty and variety bf the efibots, WMist givefdeas^ 
ure to eVery contemplative mind. By this noble dis- 
oovery, we are ttiken, as it were^ behind the scene in this 
great drama of riatnre, and made to behold some part 
of the art of the divine Author of ftis sjrslbem, whleb^ 
befot^ thfs discovery, eye had not seen, norear heard, 
nor had it entered into the heart of man to eoueeive. 

There is, without doubt, in every ir6A of nature, 
Ml the beautilial simplicity that is consistent ivith the 
end" for which ft was mad6. But ' if we hope to dlsoov^ 
er how nature brings about its endS) merely from, this 
prindple, that it operates in the simplest and best way» 
we dooeivo' oursiilvesy and fti^ that tko wisdoDi of 
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Nature is bmnw abi»v# tlie lyisdaniof inapi» tliaii Bum's 
wisdom is ab^ve Ihaf of a ehiid. 

.If a ohiU sbouM tit doiivi?io .eoatoivo b^vra oil; i« 
to Jbe fortifit^dt or aoarjuy s^^wf^A in !|ho day of bat: 
ihef bo mr^ttUy bi» doabtf ooDJooture what| to his under- 
slaflding, appeared the simplest and best waj^ But 
eaiild he twp hit apoa the. true way 2 No surely. 
When he learns froinlket bow tbetQ.effects areproduc* 
eA, lie -will tbeo see how foolith his cbiMish eo^leetures 
Brore* 

We nmff leani soipetbiBg^of the way in vrbiob iia» 
tare o|iemte«» firom faet and ob»er?atiim:j hot if we 
oonelude that it 'Operates ki saeb amanper^ oaly he^ 
eauee te oar imderstaBdiog^ that appeare t^ be the 
be^ and simplmt niaBBer# w^ ihidlalwaya go wt^mg* 

It waaheUevedy fonmaiigr agea» tbatal) the Tariety 
of. eoaente ,bad^s we find ob tbis^ofae isredueible 
. 4a fburaleffleBtSf of whieh they are eompoanded, aad 
ialb>. whieb they maybe resolved. It was the sinsr 
pklieity ef . this theory, and not aay eif'ideneet from fiiet# 
ibat made it.to be so generally receiT^id ; for the inore 
it is eiaminedi we find the less ground to believe it. 

The Py tbagoteaaa and Plaloaists were carried f niv 
iher by the eaiae love, of simplieily. Pythagoras^ hg 
hi^sUUia laathematiesrdisoo^ievfd, 4h^ tbei^ean be 
no taOMT tiiaa five regular solid figurea, terminated by 
lilain aoBfaeea ivlrieb areallaimilav.aod ^qual ; to wit^ 
tbe/tetridiadranf4lio oobe».tb0 oetabsdran^.tbadoilBear 
hedfoni and the oioosihedton. At natore warfcs pn iim 
mosliBimpla and regalar way* be tfaaugbt thai all Ibo 
etoaeatary bodiea mast bave one or other of those ?eg- 
akir.ftgareai and that tbedipuoweryof the properties 
and rolationa af the regalar solids wonld be a lu^y (9 
open the myslsffieji of natorew 

"Shia neiian of the F^lhagofeaaa and Platonisti bas 
andoofctadly greoAibeaatyand aimplMtyf Aemrdlng^ 
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it. imfaUed, at leMt^ tb (be lioMf •f Euelki; He 
ivas a Platonie philotopbeiv aiid U aaidtAfaare wvMe 
all the booki of liii Elomeiits, in avder t0dkM}<nwr the 
properties and relatioas oC the five regular * solids. 
Thisanoieat traditioa a€ the.iatentiaa of BuAid ia 
vriting his £leoieats» is eounteaaueed by the work it- 
self. For the llast books of the Elementa tmat of ike 
regular solidSf aad allthe preaediag are sabservicsit to 
the last. 

So that this mast aooieat inathematieal work* wUehf 
for its admindble cempoBiiiaBf has serf ed an a nodel to 
all SiUQceediDg, writers in laathefliaties* seeiiis» like thse 
two first books of Newtoo'APiiocipia* to hwe heea io* 
teaded hy its author 4o esMhit the natheoMStieal fria* 
elples of qatural philoso|dij« 

It was leogbelieved, that ail >e qnattiies of bediAi, 
and all their medieal virtuasy were redoeii^ita fedf> 
moiHure and di^aess, heat addeoM: aadrthat Uiave 
are oob^foar teoipeMmeats of thehttmaabedf ; dse 
sanguine* the melaneholy* the bilious^ aad tiia pUeg* 
matic The ohjimieal qrsteoi#-of MuoingaU badioe to 
salt* sulfdnirt aad<anercttrgr,/was'of the saave^Uad. ^Kir 
bow nwiy ages did nsea bdieae^ that the divisieB ^ 
all tibe o^ueets of tlMWght laAo.teaicalegaries, MiA rfaH 
that ean be affirmed or deaied'ofany thiagt ipta fiv^iia(> 
yeisalaar predieablns* wece perisBt enuiwrsriioasj 

The e:videaoe from reatdn thai corid be produeM 
for ;ibQse (qisteapa «was neoEt to netbii^) and tore no 
propordoa to tba. ground tfamr^gmoed in tha^belief of 
inen ; but they were siaifle and regular, aad redaeed 
things to a few prmciples ; and this supplied Ihdw want 
ofevidea%9* 

Of all the .systems we kaew, that «f DeatCtartes was 
most remarkable for its simplieily^ . Ppanoneipiwp osi - 
tion, I UiwJk^ he buHds tl^ wbola iibnie of liuAian 
knowledge. And from m^re malter^ witbia «Biteia 
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tfnavtify of motimi gir^ it %i (first, M accoafits fbr all . 
jttia phoMsietia of the materid wot4cl« 

The pkysiaal part of this systlsin "was mere faypoth'e- 
mm. ' lihadiiotMfi^ to reeommetid'it W its simpticity ; 
y4t»fc.liad*feviieeBoi^$h(o owrtumti^sjfiteni of Aris- 
toek« after that iyit«f^ had prevailtdd for more than a 
ikoasaiid yeanu 

' The' piteeiple of gr«i4tat1on, anNt - other att^eting 

and repelliDg foreesy after sir Isaac Newton had given 

jfte. strangest eTidenee of their real existence in nature^ 

' ireaa rejeoled bjr the gr«ateet part of Europe for half 

al tooBtury^ b«eaate'4hey coald not beaeeoiinted for by 

mattes^ aad.motiott* 8a mneh were men enamoured 

^^irtth 4lM sknpliiity'oCtha Cartesian system. 

Nay, I apprehend, it wai tfaitf lore of simplicity, m6re 
than real «n4dedee, that led^New ton himself to say, ia 
ttiie prrfaee to his Pi4ad^> speaking df the phenome- 
]ia>#f tketaolsmaliroirld. . «Nam malta me movetit'ut 
■onaihil saapioer, ea omala#x i4i^arqnibiisdam pen- 
ieio paaie, qai>aa eorporam'partionliei per eaiisas -non- 
dam oogaltni, rdl in sei»altto»impellttiittfr, et seennduAi 
ftgacia vegidaces oohcortat, mi ahtinvfeem fngaiftur et 
veaeAanit.? For aeolmil^ w# liaTo no ovi<fenc» from 
fc0t« Mwt jdL the (pheaosnena of Mie material wortt are 
INNNbioed by atlraaliag ot vepeMiiig fiirces; 

HjMi kit woaL asatety,' ke proposes it only as a 
^bt •aspfelaa ; aad. the graand of tbts sospieion couU 
rn^f^y tM^ M%M«<tbl^iniQiy af tkai^emmienaorha- 
itiire |Iapm4^ ttPM eaanes. of tlm fciad ; and th^risfbre 
mBiffiimvamAfJeomih^^ nature, to tkiak 

tbwliAAo. 

When a real cause is discovered, the salae lore of 

.^impUaity leaAi mem to atiraMite eflboia to it whiofa are 

kigF^'ite^nnriiiee« -s. 

. A raedifttne tkat^ia' foand to be ' of great nsd in one 

jttslrasper^ eomjaanlgi^aii iH tlrtnes maltipii«dy tHl ft 
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keeofines a pUnaeeu. Those^flMi iMife fiiei l^g^i 
reeollect many inslanoes nf Hiii* In ^her btliiiefccn} nf 
knowledge, the lame thing often happoMt Whm the 
attention of men is tamed to any patrtiealar eaine, .bgi 
diseoT^ing k to Irave remarkiiMe offaott^ ttayaiw lui 
great danger of eitendiag itft inftaenpo^ npaaalight a?l4 
denoe, to things with whiob it has^no conaeatiook Saalk 
prejuAoes arise fVom^ the naturri desire of simidyQdng 
natural causes, and^aeeotinting for mmj ptaeaMneoa 
from the same principle* 

4th]y, One of the most eopioas sowees 4ff enop m 
phibiophy, is the misapplieaiionof oarnoliksliDteikis^ 
tual power to pnrpoftes tvt wbkh it is^ ittoottpetent. ; 

Of all the tnteileetttal powers oT man, thai ^wmnHtf^ 
tion bears the highest pUeob it tesenbles moal.flie 
power of eireatiolit and i* honoured ^kk that nmam* - ' » 

We admtris the laan who shows a niperiorlly ia tim 
talent t>f finding th^ ttean» of aaooM^liahing m aadf 
who oaiif by a happy eonAimttion^ proAsoe an eflbeC^or 
make a diseo^ery beyond the reaefa of other man ; wJi# 
ean draw important eonefaiiriaM from citeaaestawet 
tiiat commod^ pass' nllobserted ; ^iho jidges wUk4ltm 
greatest sagaeity of the designs «f other men» ad die 
eoDseqneaefes of his own aatioaa. : lb tUs anpa giflsft y 
of understanding we jgive the name of geniasy and leak 
up widi admiration to every tIdngtiiatlvasnitheumHPkft 
of it; 

Tet this powev w Mghl^ vaiuabk ia^ itseU^ and so 
aaeftil in the eondnet ofi life, may be' trisappHed | audi 
men of genius, in all ages, hm%' beon'prdne to af^itr 
to purposes for vhich it k akogether iaeompeleat* 

l^e warks of men and tlie works of tMluTO are mxt 
of the same order. The foree of - gmiua amy OMUe^ m 
man perfectly to comprehend the former,- Md to: boo 
them to the bottom* What is eamarired and exaauted 
bjr^ne nttn may be perfeetfif andei^^Hid by aaothei: 
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■Mitt, ^tfb^^at itotat^ky^ he may from a psiii* oaa< 
jectuw the whole, or from the e^i% may eoajeoturo 
the eaut^ ; beeaiae they are efie«t» of a wifdoni not 
superior to hii owa* 

Bat the works of nature are>eoatrived and executed 
by* a wbdon and pow«r iatfaiteiy mperiar to that of 
ttan ; and when men attempt, by the £broe of genius, 
to dhed^w the eaaiei of the pbeaomena of nature^ 
they ba?e only the ehaneeof going wrong moreioge- 
nioualy. Their conjectures may appeair very probable 
to beings no wiser than themselves, bat they have no 
duoiee to bit the trutb» Tiiey are like the conjectures 
of a MH bow a ship <^ war is bailt, andhow it is man^ 
aged at sea. 

liStthe man of geokis try to make an animalf even 
the meanest ; to make a plant* oi* even a single leaf 
efa piaat, or feather of a bird ; be will find that all 
bb wisdom Md sagacity can bear no comparisoDwitb 
the wisdom ^rf* aatafe, nor his power with the po^er 
afaatare* ^ 

^ 1%e eaperienee of idl eges shows how prone, ioge- 
aieue men have hew to ipiveat hypotheses to explaia 
the pbeaomena of natare; hew fond, by a kind of an- 
ti eipati o n , to '^eo^er ber seecets^ , Instead of a slew 
and gipadnid aseent in the e^ate of natural eaases, hj 
a just and eopieos indiiotioa, Ibc^ would shorten the 
work, aady by a flight of genius get to the top at oacei 
Hiis gratffies the prid<^ef baamn understandiag ; but 
it is an attempt beyond our lerce, like that of Pbfston 
til guide the ehafiet ef theeao* 

Whea a man has laid j^ul all his kigeaiiity in febri- 
cattng.a ^stem, be views it witb Ae^ye of apaveat; 
he sttaias phenomena to miAe Hiem tally with it^ i^ad 
make it laek Iflw the wm4 of mrtare* 

The sfew and poCiMt metbed of indaeliea, (be only 
way to attaia any knowledge of aatare's work, was 
little understood until it was delineated by lord Bacon, 
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md has been little MIowed sioee* It bmnWes the 
pride of man* and puts him constantly in mind that his 
most ingenious conjectures with regard to the works 
of God are pitiful and childisfi. 

There is no room here for the favourite talent of 
invention. In the humhie method of information, from 
the great volume of nature we must receive all our 
knowledge of nature. Whatever is beyond a just in- 
, terpretation^of that volume, is the work of man ; and 
the work of God ought not to be contaminated py any 
mixture with it. 

To a man of geniust self-denial is a difficult lesson 
in philosophy as well as in religion. To bring his fine 
imaginations and most ingenious conjectures to the fiery 
trial of experiment and induction, by which the great- 
er part, if not the whole, will be found to be dros9« is 
a humiliating task. This is to condemn him to dig 
in a mine, when he would fly with the wings .of a« 
eagle. 

In all the fine arts, whose end is to please, genius 19 
deservedly supreme. In the conduct of human afiairs 
it. bften does wonders ; but in all inquiries ^pto the con- 
stitution of nature it must act a subordinate part, ill 
suited to the superiority it boasts. It may combine^ 
but it must not fabricate : it may coUeet evidence, but 
must not supply the want of it by conjecture : it may 
display its powers by putting nature to the question , 
in well contrived experiments^ but it must add nothing , 
to her answers. 

5thly, In avoiding oi|e extre^ie^ men are very apt to 
rush into the opposite. 

.Thns, in the rude ages, men, unaecustomed to search 
for natural eanaes, ascribe every uncommon appear- 
ance to the immediate interposition of invisible beings ;, 
but when philosophy has discovered natural causes of 
many . events^ which m the days of ignorance^, were 
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ascribed to the immediate operation of gods or demons, 
they are apt to think, that all the phenomena of nature 
may be accounted for in the same way, and that there 
is no need of an invisible Maker and Governor of the 
vorld. 

Rude men are at first disposed to ascribe intelligence 
and active power to every thing they see move or un- 
dergo any change. « Savages,'' says the Abbe Ray- 
nal, << vherever they see motion which they cannot ac- 
count for, there they suppose a soul.** When they 
eome to be convinced of the folly of this extreme, they 
are apt to run into the opposite, and to think that every 
thing moves only as it is moved, and acts as it is acted 
upon. 

Thus, from the extreme of superstition, the transi- 
tion is easy to that of atheism ; and from the extremiB 
of ascribing activity to every part of nature, to that 
of excluding it altogether, and making even the deter* ^ 
minations of intelligent beings, the links of one fatal 
ehajn, or the wheels of one great machine. 

The abuse of occult qualities in the Peripatetic phi- 
losophy, led Des Cartes and his followers to reject alji 
occult qualities ; to pretend to explain all the phenoni- 
ena of nature by mere matter anci motion, and even 
to fix disgrace upon the name of occult quality. 

6thly, Men's judgments arje often perverted by their 
affections and passions. This is so commonly observed, 
and so univers^ly acl^nowledged, that it needs no proof 
nor illustration^ 

The second class of idols in lord Bacon's division, are 
the idola qieci». 

These are prejudices which have their origin, not 
from tlie constitution of human nature, but from some- 
thing peculiar to the individual. 

As in a cave objects vary in their appearance accord- 
ing to the form of the cave and the manner in which 

T0£« III. 32 
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it reoeiveB the liglit, lord Baoon conceives the mind of 
erery man to resemble a cave, which has its particular 
form and its particular manner of be^ng enlightened $ 
and, ft*om these circumstances, often gives false colours 
and adelttsiye appearance to objects seen in it. 
' F<ir this reason, he gives the name of idola «peeM 
to those prejndiees which arise from the particular 
way in which a man has been trained, from his being 
addicted to some particular profession^ or from some- 
thing particular in the turn of his mind. 

A man whose thoughts have been confined to a cer- 
tain track by his profession or manner of lifbf is very apt 
to judge wrong when he ventures out of that track. He 
is apt to draw every thing within the sphere of his pro* 
fession, and to judge by its maxims of things that have 
Ito relation-to it. 

The mere mathematician is apt to apply measure 
^and calculation to things which do not admit of it. 
IKrect and inverse ratios have lieen applied by an in- 
genious author to measure human afiections, and . the 
moral worth of actiotis. An eminent mathematician 
attem[^ted to ascertain by calculation^^ the ratio in 
which the evidence of facts must decrease in the course 
of time, and fixed the period when the evidence of^he 
facts on which Christianity is founded shall become 
evanescent, and when, in consequence^ no faith shall be 
found on the earth. I have seen a phflosophical disser- 
tation published by a very good mathematician, where- 
in^ in opposition to the ancient division of things into 
ten categories, he maintains that there are no more, 
and can be no more than two categories, to wit data 
and qucesttai 

The ancient ehymists were wont to explain all the 
mysteries of nature, and even of religion, by salt, sul- 
phur, and mercury. 
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Mi*.LoQke» I thiDk, meDli^ti^ an en^ineiit .inii0iela9, 
vUo belie?eid that G^ erealed t%e vrorld ia six days 
aod cesied the . seyeathii beeau&e there are \mi teToii 
Qotes in muAic* I knew one of that profesuoo* I9h9 
tbonght that iheve opuld be only three {larts loharmo* 
py» to mt, bass, tenor, and treblot beoaute there are 
bat three persons in the trinity. 

The learned and ingenious Dr. Henry More hating 
tery elalforatelj and metfaodieally eompiled hisfnohir-' 
idium Metapfaysieum, and Enehiridium JEChioura, found 
lUl the dinsions and subdivisionsof both to be aOegori- 
^ally taught in the first chapter of Genesis. Thuf 
even very ingeaioas men are apt to make a ridioulous 
figare* by drawing into the track, in which their 
thoughts have long run* things altogether foreign to it. 

Diibrent persons* either from temper or from ed- 
iicationy have different tendeneies of undersjtandliig^ 
ivhich, by their exeess^ are unfavourable to sound judg* 
ment. 

Some have an undue admiration of antiqoityi ^nd 
eontempt of whatever is modern ; others go as fair 
into the contrary extreme. It may be judged* thai 
the former are persons who value themselves upon their 
aequaitttaned^ with ancient authors, and the latter sueh 
as have little knowledge of this kind. 

. Some are afraid to venture a step out of the beatett 
tracks and think it safest to go with the multitude $ 
others are fond of singularities, and of every thing 
that has the air of paradox. 

Some are desultory and ehangeable in their opinions ; 
'others unduly tenaeious. Most men have a predilee* 
tioa for the tenets of their sect orparty» and still more 
fbr their avm hiTeiitions. 

The iiolaforiMe tlie fallacies arising from the im» 
perfections iand the abuse of langaagCf which is an ill- 
atrament of thoogbt^ as well as of the oommuoieatioa 
of our thoughts. 
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• Wbeflier it be the c Aet ef eenMfttttlM or tff halitr 
I will Ml take upon me to deteftniiie ; bttf fpon oM 
•r tocb of iheie eau«es« it bftppeni, 4li«t no urn eao 
fmiHNie a train of tiMmglit or reasoning wilbont the 
iMe«r iangmige. Words are ike tign^of oar ttioagiita^ 
aad the sign U so assoeiated with the thing sigaifie^ 
Ibat the last ean hardly present itseif to the imi^na* 
lion, Vilhotit dranrfog the other i^ng mtkr iU < 

A man who would eompose ia any laagoagey nmat 
think in that language* If he thinks m aim fanguaga 
what he would expvasa ia anoAer,' he thereby doublet 
his labour^ and» after all, his expressions wtt liMa 
more^he air of a tnin^tioa than of ast origiaal^ ^ 

This showsy that oar thoughts take their eoloarfa 
some degree from the langna^ we use | aad'that^ aU 
though language ought always to be subserrieiit to 
ttouj^t, yet thought must be at some tiniest ahdia 
lieuie degree, sifbservieot to language* 

As a serrant that is extremely useful and necessasgr 
to his master, by degrees acquires an autkorily orer 
htm, so that the master must often yiehl to the servant i 
Sfueh is the ease with regard to language* Its intaitk' 
4hin is to be a servant to the understan^g | but it is 
so useful atid so necessary, that we cannot avoid being 
sometimes led by it- when it ought to follow* We ean- 
not shake off this impedimeat, we must 4rag it along 
^ith us ; and therefore must direct our course, and r^ 
ulaCe our pace, as it permits* . i 

Language must have many imperfeetions when ay* 
plied to philosophy, because it was not made fisr that 
use, in the early periods of society, rude and ignotaat 
men use certain forms of speedir- to express their 
wants, their desires, and their transactions with ovls 
another. Their liEinguase can reach no further than 
. their speculations and notjons; and if their notions b0 
tagae and ill defined* the w<»dt by whMi they expffsu 
them must be soJikewise. 
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U vaft a<gcaid and moltsU pvi^t .of bhHop Wjlbipst 
to ii|f<Mita|iliiloiophi«iil langwigo^ ^rbieh shaald.bt 
feee {i^iD the impecfeetioiis of ?idgar bagiiogofb 
Vbeihor tiiis attoBupl will finor saooeed* so far as to. bf 
gimeraUj usofU, I. shall not pr^eod to . dotfiSBiM* 
The ^iiMit pains taken by that exooUeat okiq ia ibm 
dasiSiL have, hitherto pvodaeed ao effect. Very lew 
have ever eotoreA minntj^jy iato hw views; &r leip 
iavf e his pbiUwopbieal laagoagjs and his real character 
heeo brought into use. . ^ 

. Heioaods his pfaUoaopbieal laagaage and real ebar- 
aetcr upon a systematioal'diTidoo and subdivision of aU 
the things which may be oi^pressed li^ langa^ge^ and^ 
iast/ead of the ancient diyision into ten eategyirieii^ has 
made tarty ie^^gories, or gunima gmtra. . JSiit whether 
this, divifttonr though mad^ by a v^iry QOiaprehfm^irf 
Mind» will aMvs soit tho ?af i«^s ^yM99M that may ht 
introduced, and all the refil in^irovoioants.ifa^t as^y ha 
l^aade In hannan knowMget may jbo doubted. The 
difflcttky 19 still grent^ in^ the SMbdivisi<9is ; m that U 
4stO'bo,learedNth9itthi9noble aUemptof a gceat.gpi- 
ouui witt pcofa,aboitiv99 until i^mo«o[^ers hare.tht 
name amnions and tho same sjsli^iais ^in Jtho T^ariona 
^nehesur human l^nowledgo. . 

Thoie ia mons reason: t^ lMfie# that the laagnago 
wed hy.phSlospphers m^.be.gijiidualfir impffOTjod hi 
ipopioosness and indistiiietaessi and thatimiprovemonta 
in knowledge and in language may go hand ifi-liaipA^ 
Oflid iaeilitaAo each other. But I feai; ^theiinip^rfe^tions 
of language eaa never be perfeetty remedied while ouf 
Immrlfdge is iasperfibet. 

.However tlu« maybot it is evident that, the invM^r" 
Jeetjons of laiigpiagef and muoh more the abase of i^ 
•are tbe.oeoasiaa of many errors ; and tjbat in many dis- 
putes which have ei^ged Learned nionf the diisbrei^o 
4as heeo partly^ and in some wholly, about tho mean- 
ing of words* 
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Mr. Loeke found it neoeuaty tn empl^iy a ftwrlk 
^rt of hit Essay on Humaa IToderBtandiog about 
words; their Tarious kinds; their imperfeetioa and 
abuse* and the remedies of both; and has made many ' 
•bsenrations upon these subjeets^ Mre|l worthy of aitrar. 
tiTe perusal. 

The fourth class of prejudices are the idola tht^Om^ 
by which are meant jprejudices arising from the. sys- 
tems or seotst in whieh we hare been trained, or wldeh' 
we hare adopted* 

A false system onoe fixed in the mind» beeomes, as it 
werOf the medium through which we see olgeGts : they 
receive a tincture from it^ andappear<if another colour 
flian when seen by a pore li^t. 
' Upon the same subject, a Platonisty a Peripatetici 
and an Epieureaut will think diflbrently* not only in 
isatters conneeted with his peculiar tenets^ but even 
la things remote from them. ^ 

A jodieioits history of the dMTerent sects of phfloso- 
ph^Sy and the difierent methods of philosophizing, 
whidi have obtained among mankindt would be of no 
small use to direct men in the search of truth. In such 
a hialory, what would be of the greatest 'moment is 
not so much a minute detail of the do^ata of each 
sect, as a just delineation of the spirit of theisect» and 
of that point of view in which things appeared to its 
fbunder. This was perfectly understood, and» as far as 
concerns the theories of morals, is executed with great 
judgment and candour by Dr. Smith In his theory of 
moral sentiments. 

As there are certain temperaments of the body that 
dispose a man more to one class of diseases than to 
another; and, on the other hand, diseases of that kind 
when they happen by accident, are apt to induce the ^ 
temperament that is suited to them ; there is some- 
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tking aimlogoas to this in tlie diseases of the under- 
standing. 

A certain epmplexioii of understanding may dispose 

*a man to one system of opinions more than to another; 

and, on the other faand^ a system of opinions, fixed in 

the mind by eduoation or otherwise, gives that eomplex- 

ioii to the understanding which is suited to them. 

It were to be wislied, that the different systems that 
have prevafled eould be elassed aecording to their spirit^ 
as well as named from their founders. Lord Baoon has 
dtstinguished false phflosophy Into the sophistical, the 
empirical, and the snperstitious, and has made judi- 
eious obserratiotts upon each of these kinds. But I ap- 
prehend this subject deserres to be treated more fully 
by such a hund, if such a hand can be found* 



/ . 
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ESSAY \IU 
OF REASONING. 

CHAP. I. 

OF REASONING » GENERAL, AND OF DEMONSTRATION. 



The power of reasoning is very nearly allied to that 
of judging; and it is of little eonsequenee in the corn* 
xnon affairs of life to distinguish them nicely. On 
this aceounty the same name is often given to both. 
We include both under the name of reason. The as- 
sent we give to a proposition is called judgment^ wheth- 
er the proposition be self-evident, or derive its evidence 
by reasoning from other propositions. 

Tet there is a distinction between reasoning and 
judging. Reasoning is the process by which we pass 
from one judgment to another which is the conse<- 
quenoeof it. Accordingly, our judgments are distin- 
guished into intuitive, which are not' grounded upon 
any preceding judgment, and discursive, which are 
deduced from some preceding judgment by reasoning. 

In all reasoning, therefore, there must be a proposi- 
tion inferred, and one or more from which it is in- 
ferred. And this power of inferring, or drawing a 
conclusion, is only another name for reasoning; the 
proposition inferred, being called the eandmion, and 
the proposition, or proportions from which it irinfer- 
red, the premises. 
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Reasoning may eonsist of many steps ; the first eon* 
elusion being a premise to a seoond, that to a third, and 
so on, till we eome to the last eonelusion. A process 
eonsistittg of many steps of this liind, is so easily 
distinguished froqi jd^w$wif th^t it is never exiled 
by that naine. But when there is only a single step to 
the cpfiolusiont the distinetion is less obyious, and the 
process is sometimes ciatled Ju(igmen(,' sometimes reu^ 
•oning. 

It is not strange, that, in common diseonrse» jodg* 
Btent and reasoning should not be* very nicely distin*- 
guished» sinee they are in some eases confounded eveil 
by logicians. We are taught in logict that judgment 
is expressed by one proposition, but that reasoning re* 
^ives ti^ro or three. Biit so various are the modes of 
fi|>eech> that what in one mode is expressed by two of 
a^pee propositions, may in another mode be expressed 
by ope. Thus I may say, 6oi is good;, therefore gooi 
men 9k^ll be happn. This is reasoning, of that kind 
wjhioh logicians oa^^^ao enthymeme, consisting of an an- 
tecedent proposition, and a ooodusion drawn from it* 
But this reasoning may be expressed by one proposi* 
tion, thus : iSceoiisa God i$ goad^ good mm ^haU he 
Imfpy* 'I'^* i^ ^1^^^ ^h€fy oall a casual. proposition, 
and tberefpre e]q^resses j udgment ; yet the enthy memo» 
whioh is reasonings expresses no more* 

fiea9aniog,aa well as judgment, must be true or 
false ; both sire gromded upon evidence which may be 
yrothaJble or demonstrative^ and both are aceompaaie^ 
with assent or belief. 

Tbe power of reasoning is justly aeeounted one of the 
prev^gativos. ofboman nature ; because by it many ira- 
{MHtaat^ MfUfhs have been^and may be discovered, which 
'WithoutitwouMbohisyflod our reach; yotitse^mstobe 
Oiriy a kind af«eri|Mb 4o a limited uoder»taa4iag« We 
^aneoaeoive an naderstandiog, superior to httman> to 
vox. III. 3d 
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vWrii 4inl trulii »ppeiirs MiniAmlffh wWtb we cm 
4111^ disQOTer byjr&Mmmg* Fatf tlm Miller ikm^ 
me mutt aaenbe Jud^meBt to tim Almi^^t w«d»Mt 
fttmbe reawnib^ to him^ib^itiMefit Impliea teniii de- 
fect or l]nilii(Mii:or«adePilaAiiti8« JSveoMiengvteilb 
4o -m restoaing in things tluii in fidC-evidei^f it tri« 
ftkigf like a naa goring t^onorujtidietMiieii he eea.|y^ 
^en his legs* 

What reasonittg is, em be mideratood enly bj a-^OMi 
vlie has teasoned^ miA who is eapable ef MfleetiBg apoi 
this operation of his own mind. We oav^define it eidjr 
4liy synonymeas words or phrases-, saeh «s inferring, 
Urawlng a eehdasionf andtbelflkc^ Iftevery netiea 
of reasenkigt therefore, cm eater into the inind bgrno 
mother ehamiel than that of reioeting apoli tiMH9«ilai» 
4iatt ^ reasomng ia oar own minds j aad>tl»'nf>tions «f 
pMuifBesaiid oomdasieo, of a sjrllogi8nijiaad»aIi'itBeeii- 
stttoent parts, of an eathymeaiie, soaites, demonslrfiHoa, 
parahgifenn, and aianjothers^ have,tlie saflM origiaf. 

It is nature undoubtedly that girel as the eapaeiCy ^ 
i^asoning.' .When this is watitii^na^ art nDrediMtioo 
ean snpply it* .Bat thb eapaeili' may be doraiaiit 
tbrdagh ttfe, like the seed of a platit» wbieh^ ite'waat 
tf heat and moisinre, never veget^teSi. This is^ jf^ftbir 
Uy the oioe of saiae salvages. . 

Althoagb the eapa«i^ he parely the gifi of Nataae^ 
and probably given in. very diffeireiik degr]B|S|i tadiffi^l^ 
eat |ie|p^ons; y^t the p^^wer of ceasonMip seeoa^s to be 
got by bM»tfa#Bii0has,tbepowar«f{ walking or ran* 
liiilg. Its first exertiiiias w^are apt s^blo )M> r^oUeetiii 
OMfselves* or flsfirly to:diseera in.otb<9Cs« Tfe^9;fp 
wry feeble, aod^M^ied to heiediby «^ainp}e»4aad.Kinp^ 
ported by authority. By degrees it aeqiiiq^s^strooigtite 
tMe4](^Jitf(msofiwlatJm.l^M^^ . . . ' ' 
. Tbe^xefiPise of reasoning, oaTarifH^s sutynetsiHrt 
only strengthens the faeulty»but furnish^ the 
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^rfth « ttove of iMtM4tli. 'l&N^fjr ivniii ofreaMniiig, 
'iKbkiir 19 fa«rilknr» lieeomes a beftten traefc in the nni^ 
<io HMfl^ olhorB. It vemofe* roMj obiltiolefli viiiehlagr 
lii out way. Mi iMMlfo niMiy raadt vriiiieh we nwf 
liave.MMrfon to'tiMvl lafiilotwdfaqiiiiMo^ 

Vn^em men of eqaal M<»ral parts apply ttolr rawon- 
ing^powerylo any tobjeet^ tto mJEiD wli» haa reasoned 
much on the tamey or oil simitar sabjeott» has a like 
Mii«uit^ge^ over him whoiiat net; as the meefaanie who 
inasterndf took for his werkf has of lum.w1iohas.his 
tHHAw to mahof <or even to invent. 
. In. a trnn of leaaonii^y the efidenee of every ste|^ 
Mbere nothings is kit to be supplied by the rt^der or 
teavfer^ 'iiRist be imiiftediately disoemible l^eYorynim 
o£Hpe«iaidraislBading who h^s a diatkiet eompreheasioo 
wf Hm premisea and eadarion^ and who eonpaves 
tfaeni tDgether. To be able to eompreb^idy in onf) 
view» a eonblnation of steps of this kind^ is more difll^ 
eolt» and seoass to require a superior <natoral ability. In 
dlly'il may be moeh improved by habit. 

Bttt the highest talent in reasc^ng is the invention 
oiPprooft ; 'by whiehi tiwths remote Arom the premises 
tire' bmligM'tolighC.' In all works of nnderstandii^ 
* tevention hai the highcflt praise $ k requires an exlei^ 
sive view of what i^lates to tfie sabjeet* and a qnid^ 
ms9ia dMsoeming^ those ailnities and relations whieh 
may be sUbsenvienC t6 the purpose. 
^ In allitiVention^ there mast be same end in view t 
ioA sagaeity in finding out the road that leads la this 
'end| is» I think, whkt we call invention. In this dbieff- 
1y, as I appr^heM, and in elear anddistlnet eoneep^ 
tions) consist that superiority of understanding whiA 
twe eaH'^aiittil^ 

In every ehain of reasoning, the evidence of the last 
^ottelttslon CM be no greater than that <^the weakest 
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Tbe most remarkable' dittineiioa of reasotAigs. i^ 
tfiat somo aro probable, olhert 4amoii9(ralivo. 

In erery step of do«>oaBtnitive reasoaiag* the m* 
foreooe is oeoesoarjr, w^i we poffeeive it to be impossible 
tbal tbe eoaehision should not follow from the premiaest 
la prohaUe reasoaing* the eowieeiion between Umi 
premises and Ihe eoneluiieo. ii not neeessaiyf nor da 
we pereeire it to be impossible ihat the first should be 
true while tbe last is false. 

Henee demoastratiro reasoning has no degrees^ nor 
eaa one demonstration be stiwnger tlmn aao(ber» ihough, 
.m nelation to our faedliesf one maybe more easily 
amaprehended than another. ]£verjr demoastfatiew 
gives equal strength to the eonelusioui and leave* no 
poiiibUitj of its being false. 

It was, I think» the opinion of all the aneients,.that 
demonstrative reasoning can be applied only to.trothe 
that are necessary, and not to (hose that are eontmgflrt. 
Iq this, I believe, they judged right. Of all ereated 
thingp, the existencf , the attributQs» and consequently 
the relaCions resulting from those attribiites, are ew* 
tingent. They depiead upon the will and power of him 
who made them. These are matt^ff of jBiet^ and admii 
not of demonstration, ^ 

Tbe field of demonstrative reasoning* thorefi^rof in 
the various relations of things abstraett that is, of things 
which we conceive, without regard tst their e^stenee* 
Qf these,, as they are conceived Ify the min^, aind are 
nothing but what they are conceived to h^, we maf 
have a clear and adequate conipreho!P<ii9n. Their f^%- 
tions and attributes are necessary and immitaUew They 
are the things to which the PythagpreantapdJPlatouMi 
gave the naine of ideas. I woi|Id beg loAve to honow 
this meaning of the word idea from 4hw ancient pW* 
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iMfopfbers* Md tlmi I aiiiil<a|;mB wiflrtliefit, thed tdest 
are the only objeeta about which we ean reason demba-' 
altaiivii>% 

There are many even of our ideas aboot wbieh tre 
oaii earry ontno oonsidenible Crala i^f ^Peasoning. Thotij^ 
H^y be erer so well defined mod perfeetly emnprehend^ 
ed, yeAlbeif agreements and disagre^inents are few, 
aftdi theso' are ^seeraed at once. We may go a stlip o# 
two HI' foriAing a oonelosion wkh regard to soeb ob^ 
joiitst b«t oaa go no fiirther. There are others, about 
whieh we may, by a long traia of demoostratiTe reason* 
iag^ arrii^ «t eoiwlosions Tl^ry remote aadunexfyeetfed. 

The reasontegs I haTo nieC with that ean be ealM 
alrietly demonstratire, mmy^ I think, be redneed t# 
twoelasses* They are either metaphysieaU or they 
aM mathemafioa!. 

In metaphysical reasoning, the process is always 
sluiK. The eottdusion is hut a step or tw<», sMddm 
Hiore, from the first principle or axiom on whioh it is 
gHmadeid, and the diflbrent coneliirfonfl depend not oaa 
lipon another. 

It is otherwise to mathematical reasoning. Here 
tiie fieM bas no limits. One proposition leads on ta 
aiofter, that to a thrird, and so on without end. 

If ft should be asked, why demonstrative reasoning 
has so wide a field in mathematics, while, in othef 
ilAstraet snlgeets, it is confined within very narrow 
Httits ? I conceive this is eliiefiy owing to the nature 
of quantity, the object of mathematics. 

Every quantity, as it has magnitude, and is divisibte 
iaio'parts wkhont end, so in respect of its magnitude, 
it has a oertain ratio to every quantity of the kind; 
l%e ratios of quantities are innumerable, such as. a 
hidf^ a thirt, a tenth, double, triple. All the poWeri 
of oniiber are iasaffioient to expi^ss the variety of 
ratios,' 'Fmt there are tonumerable ratios which oan- 
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■ot be yerftetljr MjlraMMl byiMMUben^ MUdh ««« cW 
ratio of the eUe te the dlagooal ef e sqetire, ef the 
ehvumferenee of a eimle te the diameter. Of thte 
kifiaite variety eCratiosv every ooe-nmy be dearly Mii-» 
eeived) and dMioetly expressedy so as to be in no deieger 
of boiiq;' raliiaken lor any other. 

Kitloaded quantities, sa^ a* ifnes, smfaees^ Botids,- 
besides the varility of relations tiiey hilve fa re^et of 
]iiagiritude» have no less variety in resp^et of - fi|;ufB f 
and everjr mathematieal fignre may be accorately de* 
inedy so as to distingoidi k from all others* 

Thcare is nothing of this kind in otlier dijeets of ob< 
otraet reasoning. Some of them have various degrees ; 
but these are not eapaUe of measure, nor ean be said 
to have an assignable ratio to others of the kind. Thej^ 
are either simple, or eomponnded of a fbvrinifivisiUe 
parts; and therefore, if vre may be aHovred the' ex- 
pression, ean toueh only in a few points. But nutthci' 
maiieal quantities being made up of parts withont 
■mnber, ean toudi in inuumerable points, and be eom- 
paved in innumeraUe diSbrent ways. 

There have been attempts made to measure the 
merit of aetions by the ratios of the affeetions and 
prinoiples of aetion from ^hieh they proeeed. This 
may perhaps, in the way of analogy, serve to illus* 
trate what was before known ; but I do not think any 
truth ean he diseovered in this way, • There are, no 
doubt, degreed of benevolenee, self-love, and other 
aflbetions; but, when we apply ratios- to them, I ap- 
prehend we have no distinet meaning. 

Some demonstrations are called direct, others indi- 
reet The first kind leads directly to the oonclosion 
to be proved. Of the indirect some are ealled demon- 
strations ad absurdum. In these tlie proposition con- 
tradictory to that which is to be proved is demon- 
strated to be false, or to lead to an absurdity; whenee 
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itt&Ilavi» that iU OMtradie|oty# ih^i h, Hwfropofti* 
tion t» ba provedt 4ft true* Tbb in&rw«e b grounded 
vpon air a»A^ io logict tlifift of two oontradietory 
pr<^o«{tiiuiSf if one i» fab^ Ifaooih^ mnal be traeb * . 
» Aaolbor kkid of iodireet domonsCmtiofli pi*ooe0dft by 
eBomeratitig all tbe si^Hiotitioiis HaI oaa tiombly'ba 
iMde ooifoecoiag tbo prajippiilMMi to be proved, and then 
denuMifttratioi^ that all of tliien, f xoeptiag tfant wtueh 
is to be vroyef^f are fi|ke; wbeiifejt Mi^M, thM tim 
espeepf ed ^ siippoaition b true. Thus oue line 19 prpfed 
to be equal to aaotherj bj proYing first that.it eaMol 
be. greater^ apd th^n that it. caqaqt be less : l^r it AMisi 
be either greater* or less, or e^ualj and two of jtboaa 
^ppositioos being demea^trated to be faUe, the thivd 
must be true* t 

▲U these kindf of deaaoostration ai*e used ia^pda^i* 
eoifitiosf and perhaps some others. Thej ba?e.a^ 
egaal s^reagth. Tbe direct denu^iisti^ationjis piTfi&iHwA 
where it oaabe bad, for this reason onljr, af^If^pproi 
heady |ie(^u8e it is the siiorte^t rqiid to the eoncjIusiwM 
The liatureof the eyijde^ee aiid its str^g^ i».theaaai«r 
ioall; only we are conducted to it tgr diflfepept ronds. 
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CHAR H. 

WHSTHER MOBAXmr BE CAPABKB 0¥ 1IEl»09S¥BlT10K. 

What hfts been said of detnonntratite reasofiing 
nmj help ns to judge of an opinion of Mr* Locke^ ad- 
▼anoed in several piaoes of his Essaj ; to wit, *• That 
morality is capable of demonstrationf as Mett as math- 
ematios.*^ 

in book $. chap. 11. having observed, that mixed 
BBodes, especially those belonging to morality, being 
•neh combinations of ideas as the mind puts together of 
its own ehoieey the signifleation of their names may 
be perfectly and exactly defined, he adds, 

Sect. 16. << Upon this ground it is that I am bold to 
tblnkt that morality is capable of demonstration as well 
as mathematics : since the precise real essence of the 
things moral words stand for may be perfectly known, 
and so the congruity or incongruity of the things 
themselves be certainly discovered, in which consists 
perfect knowledge. Nor let any one object, that the 
names of substances are often to be made use of in moral- 
ity, as well as those of modes, from which will arise ob- 
Bcurity : for as to substances, when concerned in moral 
discourses, their divers natures are not so much inquir- 
ed into as supposed : v. g. When we say that man is 
subject to law, we mean npthing by man but a cor* 
poreal rational creature. What the real essence or 
other qualities of that creature are, in this case, is no 
way considered. 

Again, in book 4. ehap. S. § 18. <*The idea of a Su- 
preme Being, whose workmanship we are, and the idea 
of ourselves, being such as are dear in us, would, I 
suppose^ if duly considered and pursued, afford such 
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fMiiidation of our duty and rules of aotioB» as might place 
morality among the sejences capable of demonstration* 
The relation of other modes may certainly be pereeiv- 
ed^ as well as those of number and extension ; audi 
cannot see why they should not lie capable of demon- 
8tiautioB» if due methods were thought on to examine 
oc-pursue their agreement or disagreement.'' 

He afterwards gives as instanees, two propositions 
as moral propositions^ of wbmh we may be as certain 
as of any in mathematics ; and considers at large what 
may have given the advantage to the ideas of quantity, 
and made them be thoughit more capable of certainty 
and d^emonstration. 

Again^ in the 12th chapter of the same book> $ 7^ 
8. ^< This I think I may say, that if other ideas that 
are the reali as well as nominal essences of theirsev- 
oral speeiesi were pursued in the way familiar to math*^ 
ematiciansi they would carry our thoughts further^ 
and with greater evidence and clearness, than possibly 
we are apt to imagine. This gave me the confidence 
to advance that conjecture which I suggest, chap. 8. 
vis6* That morality is capable of demonstration as well 
as mathematics*" 

From these passages it appears, that this opinion 
was not a transient thought, but what he had revolved 
in his mind on different occasions. He offers his rea- 
sons fbr it, illustrates it by examples, and considers at 
length the causes that have led men to think mathe* 
Buitios moi^e capable of demonstration than the princi- 
ples of morals* 

Some of his learned correspondents, particularly his 
friend Mr.Mo]|yiieui^ urged and impiMrtuned him to 
compo.se a system of morals according to the idea he 
had advanced in his Essay ; and, in his answer to these 
solicitationsg he only pleads other occupations, without 
suggesting any change of his opinion, or any great dif- 
ficulty in the execution of what was desired. 

vozi. III. 34b 
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The reasoD he gives for this opinioii is uigeniouff ;f ' 
and bis regard for yirtiie^ the highest prerogative of 
the human species, made him fond of an opinion whidt 
seemed to be favourable to virtue, and to have a just 
foundation in reason. 

We need not, however, be afraid, that the interest 
of virtue may suffer by a free and eandid examination 
of this question, or indeed of any question whatever* 
For the interests of truth and of virtue, eaa never be 
found in opposition* Darkness and error may befriend 
vice, but can never be favourable to virtue. 

Those philosophers who think that our detennina*' 
tions in morals are not real judgments, that right 
and wrong in human conduct are only certain feelings 
or sensations in the person who contemplates the ao« 
tion, must reject Mr* Locke's opinion without exami« 
nation. For if the prinoiples of morals be not a mat- 
ter of judgment, bat of feeling only, there can be do 
demonstration of them; nor can any other reason be 
given for them, but that men are so constituted by the 
Author of their being, as to contemplate with pleasure 
the actions we call virtuous, and with disgust tiiose we 
call vicious* 

It is not therefore to be, expected, that the philoso* 
pliers of this class should think this opinion of Mr* 
Locke worthy of examinatiiHi, since it is founded npoii. 
what they think a false hypothesis. But if oar deter- 
minations in morality be real judgments, and, like all 
other judgments, be either true or false, it is not un- 
important to understand upoii what kind of evidence 
Ihose judgments rest* 

The argument offered by Mr* Lodce, to show that- 
morality is capable of demonstration, is, ** That the 
precise real essence of the things moral words stand 
for may be perfectly known, and so the congmity or 
ineongruity of the things themselves be perfectly dis- 
covered^ in which eensists perfect knowledge*^ 
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It is trae» that the field of demonstration is the va- 
rioas relations of things conceived abstractly, of which 
we ma J have perfect and ^adequate conceptions* And 
Mr. liockc) taking all the things which moral words 
stand for to be of this kind^ concluded that morality is 
as capable of demonstration as mathematics. 

I acknowledge, that the names of the virtues and 
yioesy of right and obligation, of liberty and property, 
stands for things abstract, which may be accurately de- 
fined, or, at least, conceived as distinctly and adequate* 
ly as mathematical quantities. And thence indeed it 
follows, that their mutual relations may be perceived 
as clearly and certainly as mathematical truths. 

Of this Mr. Locke gives two pertinent examples. 
The first, *' where there is no property, there is no 
injustice, is,*^ says he, << a proposition as certain as any 
demonstration in Euclid." 

When injustice is defined to be a violation of prop* 
erty, it is as necessary a truth, that there can be no in- 
justice where there is no property, as that you cannot 
take froni a man that which he has not. 

The second example is, ** that no government al- 
lows absolute liberty." This is a truth no less certain 
and necessary. 

Such abstnict truths I would call metaphysical, rath^ 
er'tfaan moral. We give the name of mathematical, 
to truths that express the relations of quantities consid* 
ered abstractly; all other abstract truths may be call- 
ed metaphysical. But if those mentioned by Mr. Locke 
are to be called moral truths, I agree with him, that there 
are many such that are necessarily true, and that have 
all&e evidence that mathematical truths can have. 

It ought however to be remembered, that, as was be- 
fore observed, the relations of things abstract, per- 
eeivable 1>y us^ excepting those of mathematical quan* 
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tUieSf are few, and for the most part Jmrnedfately dis- 
cerned, 80 as not to require that train of veasonii^ 
whieh vre call demonstratioiK Their e?idence ffeseui* 
bles more that of mathematical axi^mSf than mattie* 
matical propositions. 

' This appears in the two propositions ^wn as exam-* 
pies by Mr. Locke. The Brst folhiws immediately 
from the definition of injustice ; the second from the 
definition of government. Their evidence may more 
properly be called intuitive than demonstrative : and 
this I apprehend to be the case, or nearly the ease, of 
all abstract truths that are not mathematical, for tlie 
reason given in the last chapter. 

The propositions which I think are properly eidled 
moral, t^v^ thpse that affirm some moral <ri[>ligatimit# 
be, or not to be incumbent on oq^ or more iadividuid 
persons; To such propositions, Mr. Locke's reasoning 
does not apply, because the subjects of the propositioii 
are not things whose real essence may be perfectly 
known. They are the creatures of God ; their obliga- 
tion results from the constitution which God Ik^s given 
them, and the eircumstances in whieh he has placed 
them. That an individual has such a constitution, 
and is placed in such circumstances, is not an BhsUmet 
&nA necessary, but a contingent truth. It js a maMer 
of fhct, and tbertefore not capable of demimstr^tive eid- 
deitce^ which belongs only to necessary truths. 

The evidence which every man has of his own ex- 
istence, though it be irresistible, is notdeqionstraiive. 
And the same thing may be said of the evideace which 
every maa has, that lie is ^ moral agent, and under 
certain moral obligations. In like manner, the aid- 
dence we have of the existence of other men is not do- 
inonstrative; nor is the evidence we have of their be- 
ing endowed with those faculties which make tben^ 
iporal and accountable agents. 
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tf<imaiiluid]iolthe Coolly ^Ten him by God <^ 
peseeifing oertain tilings in CM^ndoet to be rights and 
oliiors to be vroiigf and 4>f pereeiviBg his obligation to 
do ^iriiat is rightt and not to do what is wcoog» he woald 
not be a moral and aeeonntable being. . 

If a man be endowed with soeh a faeultj^ there must 
be some thiogs» whidhy by this faeoUyt are immediate* 
ly disoenied to be right* and others to be wrong ; and 
therefore there must be in morals, as in other sei*' 
eneesf first prineiples^ wfai^h do not derive their evidence 
from any antecedent principles, but may be said to bo 
iiituitiyely diseemed. 

Moral truths, therefore, may be divided into two 
olassos ; to wit, iineh as are self-evident to every man 
^vhose understanding and moral faoulty are rip^y and 
raflih as are deduoed by reasoniag from those that are 
fidf<«9idont« If the first be pot discerned without rea-> 
amittg, the last never can be^ by any reasoniiig. 
. If any man eould say with sincerity, that he is con- 
emous <^no obligation to consult bis own present and 
fature haroiBess; (o be faithful to his engagements; 
to obey his Make^r; to injure no man$ I know not 
what reasoning, either probable or demonstrative, I 
eould use to oonvince him of any moral duty. ' An yon 
oammt reason in mathemattos with a man who denies 
the aadoms,.as little can you re^ison with a man in mor- 
als who denies the first prineipleaof morals. The |nan 
who does ipot, by the light of his own miod, perodve 
some things in conduct to be right, .and others to be 
wrong* is as iocs^iable of reasoning about niorals, as a 
bliad man is about colours. Such a man, if any ^ueh 
man oyer was, would be no moral i^qt, nor capable of 
any moi^l obligation. 

Some first principles i^ morals must be immediately 
djiseerned, otherwise we have no foundation on which 
others can rest, or from which we can reason. 
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ETei7 Bi«i kiMHrt eertaialj, tluit, nhmt he appro? ei 
ii other men he M^t to do in like eirenrastaiiees, and 
that he ought not to do lAat he eondemas in other men. 
Mfwy awn knowi^hat he ought, uridi eandoor^ to use 
the best means of knowing his doty. T6 eH^ty nnln 
who has a ^onseienoe* these things are sirff-evident. 
Tbej are iniasediate dietatos rf onf vwnt tkeiAtf, 
whieh is apart of the haman eobstitation $ and eyery 
man eoad^mns himself, whether he will or notf when jie 
faiowii^y nets eoatrary to them. The e^idenee of these 
fnndamental pifaeiples of nioraIs» and of others that 
might be named, appears therefore to me to be intai^ 
ttfe rather than demonstrattfe. 

The man who aets aeeording to the dietates of hi^ 
eonsdeaoef and takes dne pains to be rightly informed 
of his daty, is a perfeet man with regard to morah, and 
merits bo Uane, whateter may be the imperfecfions or 
errors of his linderstanding. Hbwho knowingly aot^ 
etatrary to them is eonseions of gtrilty and self-eon- 
demned* ET^y pwtienlar aetion that ftHs evidently 
within the fnndamental roles of morals is evidently his 
dnty; and it reqnires no reasoning to eonyinee him that 
it is so. 

Thus I think it appears, that eVery man of eommon 
imdMPBtanding knows eertaihily, and without reasonfaigi 
ibb ultimate ends he onght to porsne, and that reason- 
ing is neeessary only to diseoTer the most proper means 
^attaining them} and in this^ indeed, agoodmanmay 
eflen be in doobt. 

Thus, a magistrate knows that it is his duty to pr6- 
mote the good of Ae commnnity whieh has intrusted 
him with anthmrity ; and i» oflto to prote this to him 
by reasoning would be to affront him. But whether' 
sueh a seheme of oondnetinhis offlee, or another, may 
best serve that end^ he may iflrmany eases be doubtful' 
I belieye, in sueh cases, heeasteryrarely^haTe demon- 
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Jltritive efidonoei His conseiaMe d«lefii&ies4her end 
hti Qngbt to puFHief wd be has iDtuitiye^videnee AM 
liip end is.^edfliat pnidoiee mvslK determine the 
iBeaa» of attaining Uiat end; and prndenee ean very 
Tiiisely use demonstrattve reasoning, but siast rest in 
mrbat appears most prebaUie. 

I aHi'rdiendy that la erery kind of dafy vf^ oiveto 
God ermant tbe ease is similar : tbat is, that the obli^ 
ffitim of tbe mostgmeral rules of duty is srif^erident j 
that the s^pUeation of th^se rules to partioalar aetioiia 
b often, no less evident | and that, when it is not efu 
iantp bat requires reasoning, that reasoning ean rery , 
rarely be of the demonstratiYet but mait be of tto 
probaUekind. Sometimes it deprads upon the tem- 
per, and. talents, and eireraistanees of the mas him- 
self j sometimes: upon the olMracter and cireumstanees 
of oUiers ; sometimes vqptn bothj and these are things 
vbiefa admit mt of demonstration. 

BTory man is bwnd to employ the tali^ts whiol^ Ged 
has ginrea him to the best pyuifose; butif, througli 
aemdents ivUeh he eould not foresee, or ignoranee 
irhieh was invineibb, they be lessusefulfy em^oyed 
than they might hate been, this will not be imputed to 
him by his righteous Judge# 

It is a eommon and. a just obser^nitiOBf tlmt tiie mw 
of Tirtue plays & flwrer g^une in order to ebtain his end 
tlmo the man of the world. It is aot^ Inmeyer, be* 
eause he reairons betteir ooueerning the means ef attimi* 
ing bin end ; for the children of this world are often 
wiser in theAr g^n^raitien than the children of light* 
But the reason of the obierration is^ that involontary 
errors, unforeseen accidents, and invincftle ignorance, 
which idfect deeply tdl the concerns of the present 
worMrhaye n^ eflfect upm virtue or its reward, 

la the eommon occurrences of li&, a man at integri^ 
ty, who haa emrrised hb nmral fiumUy in judgii^'what 
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is tight and what is mrong, sees ki» ditty >wltkMt «ea* 
Boofog, fts lie sees the fai^way*^ The ^ases that i» 
quire reasoaing are taw, eompared with those that re* 
qaire oMiae ; aiid a mm may be Tery honest and "miAi- 
oas whoeannot reasonj ai^ who knows not what d^ 
monstrafion means* 

The powcRT of reasoning, in those that have it^ may 
be abused in moi^Is^ as in other matters. To a man 
Who uses it with an upright heart, and a single eye to 
ind what iarhis duty» it wiH be of great use ; bat whm 
it is used to justify what a man has a strong inoHnattaa 
to dOf it will only serve to deceive himself and others. 
When a man can reason, his passion? will reason^ 9mA 
they are the most cunning sophists we meet with. 

If the rules of virtue were left to be disoovend by 
demonstrative reasoning, or by reasoning of any kfaid, 
sad would be the condition of the far greater part of 
men, who have not the means of eultifating the pow^ 
of reasoning. As virtue is the business of all men^ the 
Urst principles of it are written in their hearts, in clmr* 
acters so legible, that no mam can pretend ignoHmee ^ 
them^ or of his obligation to practise them. 
' Some knowledge of duty and of moral obligation is 
necessary to all men. Without it they could not be 
moral and accountable creatures^ nor capable of being 
members of civil society. It may therefore be presum- 
ed, that nature has put this knowledge within the 
reach of all men. Reasoning and demonstration are 
weapons which the greatest part of mankind never was 
able to wield. The knowledge that is necessary to allf 
must be attainable by all. We see it i^ so in what per- 
tains to the natural life of ifian. 

Some knowledge of things that are usrful, and things 
that are hurtful, is so necessary to all men, that with- 
out it the species would soon perish* But it is not by 
reasoning that this knowledge is got, far less by 
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dwKyiiftntita rmamAag* It is by ow aenses^ by ^ttem*' 
myi by experienee^ by iaforraadon; mesuie of knoirl- 
e%e that are open to all men^ and put tbe leamod and 
Ae unteanied, Aose who caa reason imd those who oan- 
not, upon a level. 

It may therefore be expected, from the analogy of 
natare, that snob a knowledge of morals as is necessa- 
ry to all men, shonld be had by means more suited to 
4he abilities of all men than demonstrative reasoning is. 
' This, I apprehend, is in fact the ease. "When men's 
ftonlties are ripe, the first principles of morals, into 
which all moral reasoning may be resolved, are per- 
ceived intuitively, and in a manner more analogous to 
the perceptions of sense than to the conclusions of de- 
monslrative reasoning. 

Upon the whole, I agree with Mr. Locke, that prop- 
ositions expressing the congruities and incongruities of 
things abstract, which moral words stand for, may have 
all the evidence of mathematical truths. But this is 
act peculiar to things whicb moral words stand for. It 
is common to abstract propositions of every kind. For 
instance, you cannot take from a man what he has not. 
A man cannot be bound and perfectly free at the same 
time. I think no man will call these moral truths, 
bat they are necessary truths, and as evident as any in 
mathematics. Indeed, they are very nearly allied to 
the two which Mr. Locke gives as instances of moral 
propositions capable of demonstration. Of such ab- 
straot propositions, I think it may more properly be 
said, that they have the evidence of mathematical axi- 
oms, than that they are capable of demonstration. 

There are propositions of another kind, which alone 
deserve the name of moral propositions. They are 
such as affirm something to be the duty of persons that 
reaUy exist. These are not abstract propositions ; and 
therefore Mr. Lookers reasoning does not apply to 

V0£. III. $B 
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thMi. The tPtttli rf ill »a»h p r tf oM tifit daptaJa upmi 
the eoattiltttiw »id oireii0i«taMe» of the penone to 
whom they are applied. 

Of fiieh propo«itieii»9 there are seme that ave seK- 
evident to evei7 man that has a eonseieiiee ; and these 
aro the priaei^ from wUeh all moral reasoniBg must 
bo drawn, limy may bo e a Me * the axioms of morally 
But oiir reaseoiBg from these axiiwis to a^n doty that 
is not self-oYideoty eaa very rarely be domontratim. 
Nor is this any dotrimnt to the oanso of Tirtiiei be- 
oaase to aot agaiast what i^pfears nsost probable in a 
matter of duty^ is as real a tre^ass against the test 
prinoiplos of morality 9 as to aot against demonstration; 
and beoansehe who has bat onotaloatin reasoiiiiig»aiid 
makes the proper use of it, shall ho aoeopled^so well as 
he to whom Godhas giveft ton* 
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CHAP. lU. 

OF FBOBABLB REASONING. 

Tas Md of demotistnitionf va has been observed, is 
meossary troth ; the field of probable reasoning is eon- 
tfa^ent tnitfay not what neeessarllj must be at all 
times^^rat what is^ or was^ or shall be* 

No eootitagent tmthy is oapable of strict demonstra- 
tion ; hat aecessarj troths may sometimes have proba- 
hie e?idenoe« 

Br. WalKs diseorered many important mathematf- 
^ traths» by that kind of indoetion whieh dra'nrs a gen- 
eral eonelnsioB from particular premises. Tfiis Is not 
strict demonstration^ bot^ in some cases, gives as full 
conviction as demonstration itself; and a man may be 
certain, that a truth is demonstrable before it ever has 
been demonstrated. In other ca&eSf a mathematical 
proposition may have such probable evidence from in- 
duction or analogy, as encourages the mathematician 
to investigate its demonstration. But still the reason- 
ing proper to mathematical and other necessary truths, 
Is demoBstration ; and that ivhich is proper to contin- 
gent truths, is probable reasoning. 

These two kinds of reasoning differ in other respects. 
In demonstrative reaBoning, one argument is as good 
as a thousand. One demonstration may be more ele- 
gant than another; it may be more easily comprehend- 
ed, or it may be more subservient to some purpose be- 
yond the present. On any of these aecounts it may 
deserve a preference : but then it is sufficient by itself; 
it Beeds bo idd from another ; it can receive none. Tb 
add Biore demonstrations of the same conclusion, would 
be a kind of tautology in reasoning; because one de- 
monstration* dearly comprdiendod, gives all the evi- 
doBoe we are capable of reeeiving. 
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The itreoglh of probable reasoningt fiir the meat 
part» depends not upon any ooe argumenty bit. upon 
many, whioh unite their foroe, and lead to the same 
oonelnsion. Any one of them by itself would be in- 
tuffieient to eoayinoe; bat the vhole taken t^^etfaer 
may have a force that is irresistibler so that to desii? 
more eridenee would be absurd* Would any naoiseek 
new argbmeats to prove that there were sueh persons 
as king Charles the first, or Olirer Cromwell ? 

Sueh evidence may be eompared to a rope made mp 
of many slender filaments twisted togethei^'^' The rope 
has strength more than suffieient to bear. the.^tres^ 
laid upon H, though no one of the filaments of whseh 
it is composed would be aufib&ient for that puipose. 

It is a eommon obserration, that it is unreasonable 
to require demonstration for things which do not ad- 
mit of it. It is no less unreasonaUe to require reason- 
11^ of any kind for things which are known without 
reasoning. All reasoning must be grounded upon 
truths which are kuown without reasoning. In every 
branch of real knowledge there must be first principles 
whose truth is known intuitively* without reaspning, 
either probable or demonstrative. Theg^ are not 
grounded on reasoningf but all reasoning is ^^unded 
on them. It has been shown, that there are &st prin- 
ciples of necessary truths, and first principles of cen* 
tingent truths. Demonstrative reasoning is grounded 
upon the former^ and probable reasoning upon the 
latter. 

That we may not be emb^rossed by theambiguiij 
•f words, it is proper to observe^ that there is a popi- 
ttlar meaning of probable evidence, which ought n^iC 
to be oonfiDunded with the philosophical meaning above 
explained. 

In common language, probable evidenoe is consid- 
ered as an inferior degree of evidence, and is opposed 
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to e^iBviAy : so that ivhat ii oevt^n is more, than 
^obaUe^ and vhat w oaly probabte is .not c^ftuo, 
Ftttles^bers emsidor probable etidcaoe, not as a de- 
greOf bat as a speoies of eyideiiee irbieb is ofyosedy 
Hi* to.eeriaiirty^ bat toranotber speoiBi of etidenee eall- 
od demonstration. 

Pisnonstralive eyideaoe has no degrees ; but proba- 
Me eiideaoe^ tab^ in the pbilosopbieal sense^ has all 
degrees, from the reiy least, to the greatest, whidi 
«e eaH eettmat;. 

^ Tbitf'tllPeyce is su^ a eity as Borne, I am as eertain 
'tts of any propOsitioB in Biielid ; but the evidence is 
aot demonrtrative* batof thi^ kind whieh phiiosofhers 
eall priliable. Yet, in eommon language, it would 
eouad oddly to say, it is probal^o there is sueh a eity 
as Borne; beoause it vould imply some degree of 
do«bt or moertainty. 

' .Taksi% probable evideaeoi therefore^ intbephilo* 
sophioal sense, as it is opposed to demonstrative, i( 
may have any degree of evideoe^jc from the least to the 
greyest* • ' 

. Iitldpk, in nu^t q;asesi wo mensure the degrees of 
ovideKoe b(^*the effeet tbey have upon a sound under^ 
.standing, when eomprehended clearly and without 
fHTojudiee. Every degree of evideftiee peroeived by 
the mindrlNMidiiQes a proportianed degree of assent oi? 
bdief* The judgment may be in perfeet suspeaise be- 
tween, two eontradictory opinions, when there is no 
evidenee for either, or equal evidenee for both. Tbf 
Least, preponderaney on one side inelines the ju^ment 
19 pr^mrtion. ^Belief is mixed with ^oubt, more or 
less, until we eome to the highest degree ftfevidenee^ 
wkMsattdenditvanisiies, and the belief is firm and im- 
moTeable. This de^ee of evide^cei the highest the 
human fiundlies ean attain, wo eall oertainty. 
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IVo b db ie ^vidcnoe Mi; mlj diflbrs in fciftd froni d»- 
iniiii8amUf6,lNitkktdfof4iffei!€Otlu&da» ThfedbMf 
«rtheae I ahidl BMntioii^ wkkoiil fntm^agio wuisB 
a Mvplete enuiiarsliM. 

Tbe first LioT*!* tint of bMm testim^r, i^mi 
vhioh the greatest part of homan kaavledga it birilt^ 

The faith af histoij 4epeadc vpoa it, m mM aa Iha 
jttdgnent af t aie am tribunals^ with regaid to bmmi'j 
aequired i4gbt«, and with rogafd ta (hair guilt ar ia* 
noeence when they are charged with etime: A great 
fa^t af the busiaeM of the jadge> of Maaiel at the bai^ 
artbehistoriao, the eritia, and the atttfqaariaai it U 
aaairaes aad wrigh this khid of ovideaoe j aadsa maa 
aaa aet ivJth conMnaa pradeaee ia the ordiaary ^o- 
cnreMes of Uto, i»ba hai not aona oanpeteat jadg* 
raent ef it. 

The belief we gife to testimony ia maiiy oases is oat 
solely grounded upon the ▼eraeity of the testifiar. Ia 
a single testiflMmyi we oonsider the a^itires a aiaa 
Bright have to falsify* If there be no aj^earanee of 
any sneh motife, mueh more if there be raatifea aa 
the other side, his testimony has weight indepaadeat 
of his moral dianiater. If the liestiniaay lbs aireiiB^ 
stantiaii wo eonsider how far the oireumslaneas s^rea 
tagether, aad with ttiags tiiat are llnown. It is so 
tery diflkult to fiibrioate a story, whieh eannot be de« 
teoted by a jadieioos examination of the cirei^nstaaeesy 
^at it aeqnires e?idenee>by being aUe to bear sneh a 
trial. There is an ait ia detecting fake ef ideaee ia 
jadieial proceedings, weH known to aUe judges aad 
barristers; so that I bdiefe few false wttaeases knve 
the bar withont saspeioa of their g«ilt» 

When there is an agreement of many w l taess e a ia a 
great yariety of dreumslanees, without the p o sriM iU y 
of a prcTious eoneert, the OTldenee may be'efual to 
that of demonstration* 
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A MMDd kind afpfobftUe efideiiMt it the asOiovily 
of those who are good jik^s of the point in questrnw 
The 8ii|ireiiie eourt of judicature of the Briti&h nation 
is often determined by the opinion of lawyers in a point 
of lawy of pby sieians in a point of medidnei and of othw 
artists^ in what relates to their several professions* 
Andy in the cominon affiiirs of life* we frequently rely 
upon the judgment of others^ in points of whieh we are 
not prt^r judges ourselves. 

A third kind of probabte evideneOf is that by whieh 
we recognize the identity of things, and persons of out 
ftoquaintanee. That two swords, two horses, or two 
persons, magr be so perfisetly alike, as not to be dis« 
thiguisbairfe by those to whom they are best known^ 
cannot be shown to be impossible* But we learn eithet 
from nature, or flmn experience, that it never happens i 
or so very rarely, that a person or thing, well knowii 
to us, is laimediately recognized without any doubti 
when we perceive tlie marks or signs by which we were 
in itte to dbtinguish it from all other individuals of the 
kind. 

This evidence we rely upon in the most important 
affairs of life; and, by this evidence, the identity, 
both of things and of persons* is determined in courts 
of judicature. 

A fourth kind of probidble evidence, is that which 
we have of men*s future actions and conduct, from the 
general principles of action in man, or from onrfcnowl^ 
edge of the individuals. 

Notwithstanding the folly and vice that is to be found 
among men, there is a certain degree of prudence and 
IMrobity whicA we rely upon in every man that is not 
insane. If it were not so, no man would be safe in the 
company of another^ and there ooidd be no society among 
mankind. If men were as much di^sed to hurt, as ta 
do good, to lie as to speak truths theyeonld not live 
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togetlier; tkey wottW beep «tM grMt4isl«tt«e from 
one another as po8sHde> aad the raee woidi soUii petiih* 

We expeet that men ifill take some oate i»f them- 
seWes^ of their femily, Mends, and reputation: that 
they \rfll not injare ethers witfaent some temptation s 
that they will have some gratitude for good ofieesi 
and some resentment of injories. 

Sneh maxims with BBg«rd to haman eondoet are the* 
fonndalion of all politieal reasomng, and of eommoo 
pradenee in the eoadnet of life. Hardly eaa a man 
Csnn any pr«9e<^ in pnblie-or in private life, wlaoh 
does not depend upon the eondoet of other men» as wett- 
as hisown» and whMi does not go upon tlie sapporiiion 
that men will aet sneh a part in imeh eireamstanoes. 
This eiideneemay he probdble in a Tory high d^ree^ 
bnt ean never be demonstrative. The best eeneerted 
projeet may &il» and wise eiMiiiBde may beftestmtedt 
beeaase some indi^nal aeted a part whidi it woidd 
have been agaimt ail reason to expeet. 

AnoAer kind of probable evidenee, the eoanterpart 
of theiast, is that by whieh we eoUeet men's eharaeters 
mid desigas from their aetionsi speeoh, and other ex- 
ternal signs. 

' We see not men's faea^rts, nor the priaeiples by whieh 
they are aetnated; but there aee external signs of 
their prinoiples and dispositions^ whieh» thongh not 
eertain, may sometimes be more trusted than their 
jM'ofessions ; and it is fSrom external signs that we must 
draw all the knowledge we ean attain of men's eharae- 
lers. 

The next kind of pcobidUe evidcsaee I mention» is 
that whidi matliematieiaas eaU the probabiUty of 
ehanees* 

We attribute some events to ehancei because we 
know only the remote cause wbieh mast produce some 
one event of a nnmber ; but know not the more imme* 
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ciiate OMse irlMh deteraHiies a pftrtiottlar «Tmt ^«f tbi^ 
noidber, in pvefefeoee to Xhe aib«rs. 

I ibhak. $31 the dbanoes about which we reason in 
mathematics are of thi« lund. Thos, in throwing a 
just die a^a a table, we say it iaaneqaal chance whiih 
of tbe «ix eides shall be tmmed up ; becauie neither the 
person who throws, nor the bystanders know the nxp* 
else meaeare dT leree and direeCioo aeeeseary to turn 
up aay one aide rather Uiaa aaotber. There are here> 
thoffefere^ six ffteaUf one of which must happen ; aad 
at all are anpposed to have an equal prdbabililyy the 
prebalBlily of any one side beiag tuned up, the aeib 
for instance, is aa one to the ramaiaii^ number five. 

Hie pMbabilify of turning up two aces with two dice 
it as one to thirty*ftTe ) beeanae here there are tliirty- 
six eventa, oaeh of whi^ has ef nri probability. 

Upon aaefa prineipiea aa theae, the dootriae of chaaoea 
has formahod a Held of domeaatrati?e vaaaoning ^ 
great\ extent, aldmugh tbe efonta about wMeh thia 
reaaowiag ia employed be not tteoeaaary, but oeatiagent, 
and be not eertnia, bat probable. 

Thia may seem to ooatrafiet a principle before ad* 
nmeed, tiiat contingent truths are not ci^riile of do^ 
monatratloB ; bat it does not : for, ia the BMthem^cd 
aeaaoniaga about ehsmee, the oondnaion demoaatrated, 
b not, that audi an erent shall happen, but Oat Oo 
probaMKty of ita happening beara auch a ratio to the 
probability of ita failing ; and thia condosion ia neeeaf 
aary opoa tbe suppositions on whieh it is grounded* 

The laat kiad of probable eYideaee I shall mentim^ 
is that by which the known lawa of natare have been 
diaeo^red, and tiie eflbeta which have been produced 
by them in former agea, or which may be es^eoted in 
time to eome. 

The lawa of nrture are the nilea by which the Su* 
preme Being goyerns the world. We deduce them only 

Tot. iir. 3^ . 
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froDi fiMits that fidl witUn our own obsenratioDr or ai« 
properly attested bgr tkoae wbo bare obs^-ved them. 

The knowledge of aonne of the laws of nature is 
neeessary to all men in the eonduet of life. These aro 
soon diseovered, eren by savages. They know thc^ 
firebnmsv that water drowns, that bodies gravitate 
toward the earth* They know that day and n%htf 
swnmer and winter, regularly sueeeed eaeh other. As 
farbaek as their experienee and information reaeh« 
they know that these have happened r^;ularly ; ^id, 
iq^n this ground, they are led, by the eonstitution of 
human nature, to ej^et that they will happen in time 
to eome, in like eireumstanees* 

The knowledge whieh the philosopher attains of the 
laws of nature diftrs from that of the vulgar, not in 
the first prineiples on whieh it is grounded, but in its 
extent and aeenraey* He eoUeets with eare the phe« 
nomena that lead to the same eonolusion, and eompares 
them with those that seem to eontradiot or to limit it. 
He observes the eireomstanees on whieh every phe- 
nomenon depends, and distingmshes them earef idly from 
those that are aeeidentally eonjmned with it» He puts 
natural bodies in their vfu*ious situations, and applies 
them to one another in various ways, on puqiose to ob<- 
serve the ^eet ; and thus aequires from his senses a 
more extensive knowledge of the course of nature in a 
short time, than eould be eolleeted by caaiyi observa- 
tion in many ages. 

But what is the result of his laborious researches ? 
It is, that, as far as he has been able to observe, such 
things have always happened in such circumstances^ 
and such bodies have always been found to have such 
properties. These are matters of fact, attested by 
sense, memory and testimony, just as the few facts 
which the vulgar know are attested to them. 

And what conclusions does the philosopher draw 
from the facts he has eojleotedl They arcj that like 
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menu hme happened in fiirmei* times In Bke eircnm- 
stanee«9 and wHI happen in time to oome ; and these 
eonelttsiens are hrilt on the yery same grondd on \vhieh 
the simple rustle coneludes that the sun mU rise to- 
morrow. 

Faels redoeed to general rales, «nd theeonsequenees 
of those general rules, are all that we really know of 
the material world. And the evidenoe that sueh gen- 
eral rules have no exceptions^ as well as the evidence 
diat they will be the same in time to come as they hare 
been in time past^ can never be demonstrative. It is 
only that species of evidence which philosophers' cfdl 
probable. General rules may have exceptions or lim- 
itations which no man ever had occasion to observe. 
The laws of nature may be ohanged by faim who estab- 
lished them. But we are led by our constitution to 
rdy i^n their eontinuaBco with as little doubt as if it' 
vras demonstrable. 

I pretend not to hwre made a eompiete enumeratiott of 
aU' the kinds of probable evidence ; but those I have 
mentioned we sidlckint to show, that the liir greatest 
paK, and the most interesting part of our knowledge, 
most rtBit upon evidence of this kmd ; and that many 
thmgs »e certain few wbieh we have only thnt kind of 
flvidence whidi phUoaopims eall probable. 
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CHAP. IT. 

OF MR. HUME's skepticism WITH REGARD ITO REASOK. 

In the TVe«tifle of Hmntt Nature^ book i. yoTt 4. 
tfoet 1« the aothor nndertaiEeB to proTe two poists : 
Istt thttt oU that is eaUed huiMii kiiowiMget aseainog 
demonstratiTeknowledgeyisoidyprobabiHty; andsdiy^ 
that this poobabHiiy, wbea didy oxaMhie^ Tudrimi 
by degrees^ and leaves at hist no e?fdeaoo at all: so 
Oat IB the issue, theie is no groond to bofiero luiy one 
proposition rather than its eoatrary^ and <<^ those 
are eertahdy fools who reason or belieire any tldng.*^ 

Aeoording to this aeeoimt, r^asotti that boastod pre- 
rogatlTe of man, and tb<B light of his mind, is an%fiJs 
fatmUf whieb misleads the wandering trarriiei^ and 
leaves him at last in absolute darkness. 

How nvibappy is the eoniHtion of man, boni under 
a necessity of believing eoatradietions, and of trusting 
to a guide Who' oonlbsses herself to be a fUse one ! 

It is some eomfbfly that' this dootrineeatt neter be se- 
riously adopted by any man in his senses. And after 
this author had shown that ** all the mks 6f logie re- 
quire a total extinction of all beHef and evidence,^ he 
himselff and all men that are not insane, must have 
believed many things, and yielded assent to the evi- 
dence whieh he hlid extinguished. 

This indeed he is so candid as to acknowledge. <* He 
finds himself absolutely and necessarily determined to 
live and talk and act like other people in the common 
affairs of life. And since reason is incapable of dispel- 
ling these clouds, mo'st fbrtunately it happens, that na- 
ture herself suffices to that purpose, and euros him of 
^his philosophical melancholy and delirium.*' S<se 
sect. 7,* 
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Tbis was surety a v«ry kM and MtoMj iatorpoii* 
iim irf^natnre ; for the eibolB of thia pliOoiophioal i^ 
Krhmif if carried iato life^ must baYO been irery aielaii* 
ebdy. 

But vrhat pity is it, that natuWf whatoTer is meant 
19^ that petionagey so f fciad in oaiing tWs dolkkin, 
shoiMbesoenielastoeattseit. Ooih the same fbM- 
tdn send forth street waters and bitter 7 Is it not more 
pvobaUe^ that if flie mtn iras the worik of ^Mitaroy the 
dhMsase came from another fanad^ and was the ^orh; of 
the philosophy? 

To pretend to prore bj reasoning that tirare is no 
Ibree in reason^ dots indeed look tfte a phiiosojj^ieal 
d^firinm. It is Me a man^s pretending to see ofeaityt 
that he himsdf and all other men are blisrt. 

A eommon symptom of deliflom is^ to thiidc that 
aU other men are fiiob or BHid. TUs appears to iwve 
been the ease of onr authOTi "the eoMlndod* <«That 
all those are oerlnfaily fbob who reason «rhetiofO any 
tbfaig/' 

"Whatefer was the canse of this dofirinm^ it mnstbe 
granted^ ftat if H was real and not ieignedy it was 
not to be eared by reasortigt for what ean be more 
l^bsnrd than to attempt to eoiivinee a man by reasoning 
who Asowns tho aathoiityof reason. It was thtvo- 
Ibre ¥ery fcninnate that nature fbmri other moans of 
enringit. 

It may I faoweveri not he improper to inquire, whotb- 
er, as the autfior thiidcSf it was prodaeed by a Jost 
appifeation of the mles tt logic, or^ as odiers may 
be apt to think, by the misapplieation and abuse of 
tikem. 

ftrsf , Beeause we are fhlUble, the author infers that 
all knowledge degenerates into prolMdnlity. 

That man, and probably eveiy created being, i^ 
fhllibl^; and that a fallible being cannot have that 
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perfM oonpNiMuiM mA aMunMeof trnili wfafoli 
M asfiOUUe bdag has^ I tlink ovi^t to be granted. 
libeeemeeafimiblebeiDg to be uodeetf open taoewi- 
Ugbty aad seasiUet tbat by some false biasyorl^iftBk 
jmUffrngf he umg be miikd. Jf tbU be called a de* 
grcaaf skeplieiwiy I^aaoollialp aH^Kiviag ^ i^> b^ 
iaspeiaiiadedy that the laan wha nakes the best sm 
lie eaa of the JTaealties whieh Giod has ffma hm, viM^ 
aat tbiakiog tbeai ^more perfiMt than they really iare^ 
Mqr have all the belief thai is :iieees8ai7 in the eoadiirt 
of lifOf and all that is aeeessary to hia aoecftanee with 
hisMahar* 

It kijraaled thent that himian jadgmenta ongbiak 
vaya to be fiuraMd within hmnble jensa of our faffibtt* 
ityinjodgn^. 

Thieia aU that aan be inferred by the Nles.<tf.log- 
iofradiaar being falliUa. And if this be aU that is 
meant by onr knowledge deganeiating into j^obabttity^ 
I knofv no parson of a diffinant opinion. 

But it may be obsenred^ that the anther here nit^ 
the ward prataUKIy in a sense for whieh I know w^ 
anthority bathis own. Philosophoni .understand prob^ 
ahttity as opposed to damanstiation; the Tulgar as op* 
posed to eertainty; but this author understands it as 
opposed to infallihility» whieh no man elaims. 

Ome who believes himself to be fallible^ may sti& 
hold it to be eertain that two and two make four,, and 
that two eontradietoiy propositions eannot both be 
true* ' He m^y belieye seme things to bo probable only^ 
and other things to be demonstrable^ without making 
mqr pretenoe to infidlibili^. 

. If we use words in their proper meanings it is im^- 
possible that demoostratioa should dofoaerate* into 
probability from the imperfeetion of our faoukies. 
Our judgment eannot ehange the nature of yie things 
about which we judge. What is reaUy demonstntion^ 
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Witt fitlll be BOt'^vltiileirer juAf;iiiMt^w« ftrai oraeendiig 
it It nay likMdse be observed, that vhea ve mis- 
tal» tiiat fer demoastrationy wUeh reaHy le net, Ibe 
eenteqaeiiee ef this mistake is, not that denoostratioii 
degeaenrtes into probability, but that what wetteek to 
be denotostratien is no preof at all ; for one fidse step 
in a demottstFatioa destroys ^. whole, bat eaimot turn 
it into another kind of proof. 

Upon the wholes then, this first eonelnsion of ovr 
aathw, thut the falUfaBity of hnman judgmeat tntw 
all knowledge kite probability, if anderstood literally* 
is absurd ; bnt if it be only a figure of speeeh, and 
means no^more, bnt :tbat,. in all ear ja^ments, .we 
ought to be sensible of our. fUlibifity, and ought to hold 
our o^nions with that modesty that beeomes fallible 
ereatores,'wiiieh I take to be what the author meant, 
this, I tUttk, nobody denies, nor wa;s it neeessaiyto en- 
ter into a laborious proof of it. 

One is never, in greater daqger of tmsgressiag 
against the rales of logie, than in attempting to prove 
what needs no proof. Of this. we. have . an iortanee in 
tUs very case : fi>r the author begins his proof,, that 
all human Judgments, are -JsUiblo, with afltrmiag that 
some are infidfiUe. 

<< In all demoastvathre seienees,'' says he,*^ themics 
ate certain and infaUible ; but whenweap^y Aem, 
o«r ffdUUe and uncertain fiusulties are very apt.to de- 
part from them, and fall into error.*' 

He had &ifp»t, snrdy, timt.the rules of demonstra- 
tive soieneea are discovered by our fiiUiUe and unceiv 
tain faculties, and have no authority but that rf ha* 
man judgnmit. If thqr be infallible,, some human 
judgments we infhlliUe ;. and there are numy ia vati- 
ons branebee of human knowledge which have as good 
a claim to infiilfifailitgr as the rules .of the demonstrative 
soie^eiM.- 
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UteliMtffMUNNi here to fM finU wMii 4iar hh^mmt 
ftrii«t teittg shBptiotl 6WNigli» as wcH as for a mis* 
tale tai reasMingt wImb he elains iafkUihility to Mr* 
tafa deeiuaiis of the hmaaii fteotties, in eider to prefe 
that all their dedsiotts are fallflMe. 

The Meotul {mat vrhieh he attempts to prave* isi 
that tUsjprobaUlity, when drij ezanaaed, soifers a eon* 
tfnaal dimiootieD» and at last a toted eactinotien. 

The ehrieas eonssquMoe ef diis ii^ ttuit no fhUiUe 
heiagean haTogeedroason to beliefeaa|r tUi^aitdij 
bat let as hear the proof* 

^laewiyja^^enty we ought to eorreetthe first 
ja%Dient devired from the natoie of the objoot^ bgr 
another jQi^eat derived from the nature of the u» 
derstanding. Besides the original uaeertaintj kihenurt 
in the snbjeet^ there wriises mother^ dorited firom the 
wealmess of the fiumlty whieh judges. Hatiag ad- 
justed these tvo uncertainties together, ve are obKgcd^ 
hy our reason, to add a new UBeertainty, derived from 
the possibility of error In the estimation we imihe of 
the truth and M^ty of ear faculties. 1%is is a ddidit» 
of whieh, if we would closely pursue our reasoning, we 
eannot avoid giving a deciiion. Bat thb d^isioDi 
though it should be &vourable to our preocding Jndg- 
asent, being ftundod only on probahffily, nnist weaken 
atffl further our first evidence. The tUtd onoertainty 
ssast in like manner be eritlbised by a tumtb, and so ea 
without end. 

^Now, as evei7 one of these uneertainticB takes 
away a part of the original evidence, it must at* last be 
reduced to nothing. Let tmr first belief be ever so 
strong, it must infalliUy perish, by passing through 
so many examinations, each <^ whirii carries effswie^ 
what of its force and vigour. No finite object can sirti- 
sist under a deerease repeated in infinitum* 

M When I reflect on the natural fallibility of my 
judgment, I have less confidence iq my opinions, than 
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And wiM i pcModl«tlH ^HKlw^iliMtftKn the. 
MMtiny ttgaiiit weqr m wo t PM i w es 
«»«jr iknMM, •ll'iiie niito ^ 
Ml dbniimtioD, Md ftt iABt« Mai <i««i»Hm gft Ww< 



' »toi»^lto aatinii^t AflKMgM ing tt iiB l ng Mft ft ihir 
•vidMosciifvmiM^.ftnmi trlMi kft oMolAd^f dMi&<«i 
BHn who wdridlgMmft Ub bolitC hj^MMM*^ Miil ^ 

.' ttlhtrebeflayjiMBh tlrfi^ftsjiioliifiiMatM^MiwtiM* 
iltq;Nfo» Ae^Mrttt-fiMtoA^AchillHi^MUU tf«f#r <MHintaii» 
M ottimiiw ^iwumt9$ B^ MpfiiiiM^ oliwui 

igiihAririif)lH'aM»tnv«Hodai9l^^ pam^lli^fli 
«l«n lHMgH»e ire Imiidcdif ivhM indiiUei* bus g9i|i^ 
,«e fti^kuidifdrUid oliwmi bM^ 9ttie.ivo JkiMi^i^ 
Md itty I «M mfbM Afiliilbs ba» sNie tbe iFti>w4pf4 
f^dfifiy, tbe^MiMii U stHl «iebwdr«d aid twentgjf-fira 
bsCnre bim. Hee^ii tbeoe ^MaMipm. in i^|^nU^m 
Hid yM VfiU itill fiadlbd «U jv^fiwemcirt i tbfir»fbBe 
A«^Uk» tiatr Bewr oTQi^toke bim ; tbo^pttn thwe caui 
b»*M 8Mb tbbig as motiiii. 

Tba i^atoBi^iif .lk9 Diadeni ^oqfrtio agalwit rwmk 
ifkmgmiJg iogoiitaiis, «id eqaidliy mnwhami^ lad^fidf 
d^r b»T# a gveai MiH^nl^. . , 

If W€ traee tbe j^uMy of AdnUes two th«naand 
paws, we dudi jftid tfia fcfiy padlt idlW^ tbe old.iaatt 
k afertaken: but tbis'»b#tt jouneyt by di?idnig it 
faito an iaftaite QamhMP of 8l»ge«» iritb ooiwipoad- 
bq; eaiiiiiatfm^ is made to appear infedla* In like 
mtaoMtf oar astbor, sabjeotiag eraQr judgmeat to aft 
il^iiito mmber of saeeesdve ptobabio estnaatioiis» 
rodvees tbe oviiaaae to nothuq^ 
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« ^ wmtm ikmtmUm wnpmvA of ttftw4Br»a)»i^ 
tie*. IejaiiuMilie|iroofof atheonuo of £ii^ It 
iWMio <• iiM to boftijet doiiiooy|taltioii» Butl impj 
how ofoolookfld «ooio &lUn f tberoforo I ofY8^nniii». 
it 90dn* 9mA figoub biit^ can li«d<io4^w io it. I foA 
oU ttiot hoi^ enmiood jt agproe mih mc^ I liavoriiofl 
Umi Of idoooe of tiio tmtb of H^ propositiont iirluob I 
m4 idl noD ooU domonrtrolioi^ Md^tbat boljof' of i^ 
ivhiob we «idl ooBtaioly. 

Btm^my fikoftioal {tmi*^twsf!^9»h mi msw^ 
ttio^tjMUIho rules of logic i^edjioe tkis demonstralioii 
tOktfo^iridoAOoatalL I wl viUUng to jbooip «^ atop, 
lA k he thiofca Iidlaoioii8« and ynhj. Ho makfei no qI^ 
jeotioa to aajr part of the 4omoiiitra(lion» Ipt pkadi^ 
«f iaUibitity in jii4gins« I have md^ the pnv^r al: 
lowaaoe for this abeadjr, by being.ifm to ooiW<^^ 
B§ii^ Sims he^ there are twoimioertaiiitios, the, first ^a- 
horeDtio thosQt(jeot»whifh.I,faafe.a)roady 8hf>\pi ^ 
hove ooly probable etidenee ; the aaooiid. arisi^ fv(^ 
the weakness of the faool^ that iuig/^. I aes^irer^ 
It isihe wenhnofs of (bo faonligr oa(y that ce4ttQes this 
demmMtiation to what jrou oall.prob«di^iU^. Ymi mn^ 
not thoaefinne nmke it a. soooiid .ooeeftaiotjr ^ fi»r it j/i. 
the same with the first. To take eredit twiee |o m 
aooomt to the samewtiolo is. not agirooyblo to the 
raiea of logio. Hitherto therefore there is but one ufir 
etwtiwtyi to.idttnylUlibilityinjndsi^ . ^. 

But, says my friend, you are obliged, by reaAOQ to 
add. a now UMortaiaty« deii?ed from the pos/dbility 
«f ormrinthoostmitiiin yon- make of the truth ^ 
fideffity'Ofyourfteoltiet*. laoswer^ . . . «^ 

This estiiMliQii is ai9|b%«oii9)y expififisspd { it u^ 
oMiber mean an estimation of mjr liableness to err i^ 
the mis^pplioation and i^^ooeiof npiy iaeulUes; orit mi^ 
moan aA estimation of a^y liaUepi^ss to erfp, by oonoeiv* 
iog ngr faouUies to be true a«d fttithfal while they may 
be fiilse and faUaeious in themselTesi oTon whenlapplied 
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iii'tlie l»estinaiiiiito« i shall tsonsMer' tMi eUtmnUM in 
each of these senses. 

^'iftfae first be the Estimation meant, ftlsf^ue tiM 
]«$^son Greets Bs, as fdHUeertatares, to oarff alM^f 
"WfA tis, in ittl onr judgments, a sense ^ oar fkHfbWljr*' 
It Is true also, that we are in greafi^ danger of tdrring 
in some eases, and less in others; andF that this danger 
oferring nay, aeeoriing to the drottmetaaees of th# 
ease, adadt of an estimatioB, whiohiiiw 4>q)bt Mfc tfwis y 
to earry along* wMi os in eiory judgment vreitoai* 

When a deatoastraOott is short and ^ah ; whea tho' 
point to he proved does not toueh our interest or our- 
pasrions ; when thelkealtjrof jadging in saelt eases, has 
acquired strength by mneh exer<^, there is leso dn<^ 
ger of erring; when the eontrary eiromnttanees takiv 
place, there is more. 

In the present case, eyery ehrenmstanee is flufoava^ 
Me to the judgihent I have formed. There oaaaot hUf 
hf^s danger of erring in any ease, execpHsg pertepo^ 
Irhen I judge of a self«e¥idettt axioBr. 

The skeptic ftirther urges, that this decision, though 
fhTouriMe to my first judgment, beiag fbaadod orfy ou^ 
l^rohahHtty, mast ifCill weaken the efMeaee of tba# 
judgment* * 

Here I cannot hrfp^Mhig of a ^foito ooutrary t ^ iM% v 
nor can I imagine how an ingenious author eorid iit« 
pose upon himself te gv^^sly, fMr surely ho did not iift- 
tend_ to impose upon his reader. > 

Jkiter repeated examiaoMon of » prtipn i i tion of BiNC 
did, I judge it to be sMotly demtastraied ; thitf iiMmy^ 
first judgmeat. ButasIamliaMoto«nAaiii^<v^unouo 
Amses, I conddor how t» I may imfo been nrisledhy 
any of these eaases in tUs jndgaMit. My decision 
Hp&a this seeoBd poiotis flmiwaMo lo aiy flast ja%. 
]DDoat,aBd0iererove» as I appoAoad^ muot st r oi ^ ^tl i eB 
it To sayi that tids decision^ because it is only prsba^ 
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bk^ MMt unkM Hie tMt evUMie» mmi8^» md tm^ 
tfwjio all rries tf logiof and to coiaaMMi inaipi 

Th* tnl jadgnaBtwqrbeeoaiparad^to the imA- 
mmKf^tf aeradibb witaets; tliesoeoadt tSUv a 8«»a* 
tiay iato tkm ahavattor af tha witaastf vipei off ewif 
I tint oaa ha OMida U it> and thaiafiiia aar^ 
; aaalm aad Mt mmkmk hit ftwti»¥»i|]^ 

But let us Bt^paaet that, in anather ease, I exaawne 
ay ant Jintgiaeai iMpoa sane poia% .and fiiid» that it 
was attidsil nHh aaiif aamWe eiaew^taneea» IVbat^ 
iftffeasemandaaeaidingtiBitfceruiasofksM, aaghtto 
be tha effaet of tMa dSiaa?ei7 2 

The eflbet swslgr will ba» aad avght to be, to laahe 
me kss eaafideat ia w^ first judgiaeat, aatU I axaipa^ 
tte yinat aaaw ia moiv fii?aavable. airauiastwaes. Jf 
it be a matter of importaneey I return to we%h Hm^ 
Oftdaaae of ny fiast ,judgBsent# If it was^KWpHMe 
bcAwSf it nMwt new be delibeva^i in eveiy i^at* If^ 
Antl waainpMsiyiilBiaslQciwbaeacIt IfXbadan 
iatersst in the dedsiaa» I asastfdaee the immest on the 
other side* 

It » evideirtt thai ^israfiew of the snlQoeti may eoa- 
ftrm my fltst jadgmaali^ aolwiithitaadioy^lia sasiibiaas 
etn^Bmstaaees that atteaded it. Though the ja^ae 
was Massed or eosrajpted^ it doaa ^9t lUloVy that Oe 
sentenee was adjust. The reetitade cMT 4be. doeistoQ 
does not depend upon the ebaraoter of the jii%s, bat 
upon the nature of the ease. Fioia that only i it mutt 
be deteradnsd whether ihadaeisioa barest. Theoir- 
oumstaases thatmndoeed it saspieioas are mare |a» 
samptioas, whMi haM aa foaea agiinst diaeat eiodeaas. 

Tlnis^ I have eensMeredtha eibet of IMs eMiamlilm 
of our MaUeness to ^r in oar«flnt Jadgmei^ and hiare 
uHewad to It alFAe edbet that reason «a*€ho rales sf 
Isgio permit, iatheeasalltotiuppessd^aadiaofsry 
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m pre8ttiBftiQ» m-finroar of the fivtejudBvetiti M^A^t 
mitiBB, it BMiy wtfopi a yimwn|i<iw agaiMt k. *^t 
Ako mils #f loglo neqsitfet lh«i we tlniild oit jn^ifcy 
pieauBipaoQs, wiwffe we have «ttfB«t efiieawe* ^ne 
«fbet of aa litfaiNMfiilila'piMiiiiq^ atMnldoaly be, 
to make mM oxaiiriiio tlio widenee willi tka ^wlii' 



Tbe Aeplld urges, in tlM laet fkM^ tintlbii ottima- 
tioit rnnet be stAge^rted io aaotiuiv mOttMkmr thai <o 
another, aad so on in infinitum; aai as ovwfttesr osti- 
mation takes away fi-om Ih^etMeMO of tboftrstjjttig- 
iftent, it must at last he totally annttilated. 

I answer, JlrBtf It has hmi 'shown idbove, that the 
#r8t esfination, supposing it nnfiivonvahio, eatt only 
aibrd a presnmptiott against the first judgment f tlie 
seeond, mpm the same Mfpf^thm, will he* oi^ the 
presumption of a presumption i ahd the- AM, tile pM- 
' sumption that -tfiete ie apreNnhptfMaf apMMiiptfoa. 
fhis infinite series^of preramptien'roseAildef aa inftsMe 
series of quantities ^ereasing in geometricanl pwyn *- 
tlon, whieh amounts only to a flM«& sum; The infinite 
leriet^fslagekofAeblUeafs journey stflir^the iddttan, 
immaM only to two thousand paeeo^ Aor oan this fiifl. 
idfte series of presnnqltions ou^vaigh olio soHd nvgtiniMt 
4tt favour ef the ft^t judgment, iUppOsihg them itt to 
heuttfatourribletolt. ' 

5fedly, I hare shown, thiit the estimation bf ; oir 
first judgneiit may strsngtiien H$ an* the^ sanie ^4iag 
-iHay bo- sniff of att the fiubtoquoiil ostinnMono. r it 
woul^ theAibre^ ho as>reas<Hiahle to teoaolode^ tbatlhe 
ftMjadgflMttt wiH he^toogfattoiiaGdlihkl aeitihity 
admathk iMfaiof oaitimntfMs iairtMlfy ia-iio fianflr, 
'as^thnt Iti^elMsnoo wiliho hve^^gfat to nothing hguo«rii 
vaNrliMisappMedtaboirh*li^>ii0ftrai^ Jkt^ 
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widiMe bjr wliioh our fir»i jii4giMMil.]0 snpporlQdU ba% 
^ 10 r«Asoii «Mi||^l«to liaT4^ more fooree to itrengUuia 
9r weakea it» than an infiaite Mries of saoli estiinatioas 
at o«r.aaUiar jBeqaires. 

a4^r^ I teov ao wasoQ aor rok ia logie» tluit f^quicef 
thaffe aaeh a aariaa of 0»tanmtion> 911011111 SoUqw ever; 
pavtiealar jadgipiADU 

A wise man vho has praetised reasoning knows jtbat 
lieis fiillihk^ and eacries ihh eonvii&tion ai^g wHb 
Un ia aveiy judgment be form3» He kao^ws lifce;s(i9^ 
that be is more Kable to err in some cases than in oth- 
ers. He bas .a ioale in his.mind^ hy vhiehi he e^> 
mates bis liaUiness to err^ and by this he regulates 
Ihadigcw.pf his absent ia.Ius firi^t judgpisni ogtm anf, 

The anther's n^Asoniog anppos^ that a maoi when, 
he forms. Us ^vit jadlgniwtfliioa^ives h^psalf to beiiir^ 
&mMei 4hat.bjas^ejBadwlsahseqyi^jn^CTynt, he 
dbiOfera that be Is not infiilliUe; and that igr a third 
jadgmeitf sobseqaent t» the seeond, he estimates his 
liabkness to ^rr in j^ufb a ease as the f meat, , 

Iftb^iaaappoeeedin thisorder» I gnmjb that.his 
aavaad jji4gmeit mU, .w^itb gopd roason^ hriqg doim^ 
the firatfrom snpiosed ififidtthiUty to fidlibjl}^; and 
that bis thipd judgment vrifif in some, 4c|Pvee» oiMifC^ 
strengthen or we^iken the firsts as it is eorreftod Igr th^ 



Bate^iy. man of atderstandiag Jiffo^s^i^ in a eon^• 
traxy ovder* When abaat to jadge ii^aiigr paRiieab«< 
point, he knows already that he is not infiillible. fibi 
taMare ^at ara the em^s ia,whieb,be is.m^ w;lewt 
liaUe toMT. Tbemawis|tiaii of thenetJMngfi ki.alwaigs. 
passeni to bis miad, and iafluenees thed^ffea^afshji t^> 
seat m hi$ first jadgamnWa^fav^aftta-UiAlitVimQ 
raasonaMe. 
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If fae'ilfaoidd tifterward flnd reason to stepeet liiir 
'^^ ja^ment, and deures to haye all the satisfiietion 
ftifirfkculties can give, reason viH direct him not to form 
snch a series of estimations npon estimations, as this 
anthor requires, but to examine the evidenee of hU 
Urst judgment carefully and cooly ; and this rchriew 
may tery reasonably, aeeording to its resnlt, eitlMi^ 
strengthen or weaken^ or totally overturn his first Jndg* 
ment. 

This infinite series of estimations, therefore, is not 
the m^hod that reason directs in order to f6rm our 
judgment in any ease. It is intr6dttc^ withont nodes* 
sity, without any use but to puzzle the understanding, 
and to make us think, that to judge, even in the sim'- 
plerst and plainest cases, is a matter of insurmountablo 
difficulty and endless labour ; just as the ancient skep- 
tic, to make a jonmey of two thousand paces fi)ipear 
endless^ divided it into an itofittlte nnmber of sti^s. 

Bat 'we observed, that the estimation wUoh ofrtp an- 
thor'reqnires may admit of anoAer meaning whlsh 
iadeel Is more agreeablo to the e9Bpft«shm> but fnoon* 
ristent with what he advanced before. 
^ By tfc!e possibility of error in the estl*iatioii of tho 
ttnth and IMfelHy of our faouMes, may be meant, that 
we may err by esteeming our fiwulfios tnie and fldflu 
fd; while'flu^ may be faise' and lilBacious, even ^hen 
Wlid aeeordiing itsi the intles of reason and logio* 

If this be meant, I answer^ Ist, that the truth antf 
UdeHty of our flicnlty of Jndgiiig is^ aril mnstlie taken 
ftr gfanled *ltt every jndgbmtanA in eveiy estilM- 
tldn. 

WtUb^ sfeeptie oan seriowily doubt of UletrathMi 
fidelity of his ' fkcdty of jndging whta properly nsoii 
aad s«i|taiit^ltl§ jii^gment npon that p«dat till ho^ids 
proii^ Uaokeptieism admits <tf no enre by reasonihg, 
and lie must even oontinae in it nutil he have new fte- 
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iiltiet girm luBif vhieh shall have aathority to sit in 
judgment upon the old. Nor is there any need of an 
eadless suceession of doubts upon this subjeet^ for the 
first puts an end to all judgment and reasoning, and to 
the possibility of eonvietion by that means. The sfcep- 
tie has here got possession of a strong hold whieh is 
impregnable to reasoning, and we must leave him in 
possession of it^ till nature^ by other means, makes him 
give it up, 

^ly, I observe, that this ground of skq>tiei8m, 
from the supposed infidelity of our faeuKies, eoatra- 
diots what the author before advanced in this very ar- 
gument ; to wit, that <' the rul^s of the demonstrative 
soienees are certain and infallible,, and that truth is the 
natural efl^t of reason, and that error arises from the 
irruption of other causes/' 

But perhaps he made these concessions unwarily* 
He is therefore at liberty to retract them, and to rest 
his skepticism upon this sole foun^tion, that no rea- 
soning can prove the truth and fidelity of our faenltiet* 
Here he studs upon firm ground : for it is evident, that 
every argument ofibred to prove the truth and fiddity 
of our faculties, takes for granted the thing in qi^s- 
lion, and is therefore that kind of sophism which 1^« 
eiaiis call fetitio prineifL 

All we would ask of this kmd of skeptfe.is, that he 
would be vnifiirm and consistent, and that his practice 
in life do not belie his profession of skepticism with 
regard to the fidelity of his faculties : for the want of 
faith, as well as faith itself, is best shown by works. If 
a skeptic avoid the fire as much as those who believe 
it dangerous to go into it,* we can hardly avoid tfainldDg 
his skeptieisn to be feigned, and not real. 

Our author indeed was aware, that neither hisshep* 
ticism, nor that of any other person, was able to enduri 
this trials and therefore enters a caveat against it« 
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^'Neither I,'* says he, ''nor any other person, was ever 
sincerely and constantly of that opinion. Nature/ by ' 
an absolute and uncontrollable necessity, has determin- 
ed us to judge, as well as to breathe and feel. My in- 
tention, therefore," says he, ^« in displaying so carefully 
the arguments of that fantastic sect, is only to make 
the reader sensible of the truth of my hypothesis, that 
all our reasonings concerning causes and effects, are 
derived from nothing but custon^, and that belief is more 
properly an act of the sensitive than of the cogitative 
part of our nature/' 

We have before considered the first part of this hy- 
pothesis, \Vhether our reasoning about causes be deriv- 
ed only froni custom ? 

The other part of the author's hypothesis here men- 
tioned is darkly ei^pressed, though the expression 
flieems to be studied, as it is put in it^liiss. It cannot 
surely mean that belief is not ao act of thinking. It 
is not, therefore, the power of thinking that he calls the 
cogitative part of our nature. Neither can it be 
the power of judging, for all belief implies judgment ; 
and to believe a proposition means the same thing as 
to judge it to be true. It seems, therefore^ to be the 
power of reasoning that he c^lls the cogitative part of 
our nature. 

If this be the meaning, J agree to it in part. The 
belief of first principles is not an act of the reasoning 
power: for all reasoning must be grounded uponthem^ 
We judge them to be true, and believe them without 
reasoning. But why this power of judging of first 
principles should be called the sensitive part of our na- 
ture, 1 do not understand. 

As our belief of first principles is an act of pure 
judgment without reasoning; so our belief of the 
conclusions drawn by reasoning from first principles, 

TOii. ni« 39 
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' may, I tbinki be called an act of ihe reasoning fae- 
nltj. 

Upon the Vihole, I see only two conclusions that 
ean bo fairly drawn from this profound and intricate 
reasoning against reason. The first is, that we are 
fallible in all our judgments and in all our reasonings. 
The secondf that the truth and fidelity of our faculties 
can nerer be prored by reasoning ; and therefore our 
belief of it cannot be founded on reasoning. If the 
last be what the author calls his hypothesis, 1 sub- 
scribe to it, and think it not an hypothesis, but a man* 
ifest truth ; though I conceiye it to be Tcry improper- 
ly expressed, by saying, that belief is more properly 
an act of the sensitive than of the cogitative part of our 
mtnre. 
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ESSAY YlIU 
OF TASTE* 

CHAP. I. 

Of TAST£ IN OENEBAI^* 

That power of the mind by which we are capa- 
ble of diseerniDg and relishing the beauties of nature, 
and whatever is exceUent in the line arts^ is called 
taste. 

I'be external sense of taste> by which we distinguish 
and relish the various kinds of food^ has given occasion 
to a metaphorical application of its name to this inter- 
nal power of the mindf by which we perceive what is 
beautiful^ and what is deformed or defective in the va- 
rious olrjects that we contemplate. 

like the taste of the palate^ it relishes some things^ 
is disgusted with others ; with regard to many^ is in- 
diflSnrent or dubious, and is considerably influenced by 
hMt, by associatfodSj and by opinion. These obvious 
analogies between external and internal taste, have led 
men, in all ages, and in all, or most polished lan- 
guages, to give the name of the external sense to this 
power of discerning what is beautiful with pleasure, 
and what is ugly and faulty in its kind with disgust. 

In treating of this as an intellectual power of the 
mind, I intend only to make some observations,'fir8t on 
its nature, and then on its objects. 
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'Utf In the extenM^l senie of tartef veaM kd by rea- 
son and releetloB to dtetiagiiiih between the agreeable 
sensation we fedf and the qsality in the objeei wbieh 
oocasioas it. Both bare the same iianie» and on that 
aoeomt are apt to be oonfomided by the Talf^t and 
even by jdiilosopbers. The aenBatioa I feel when I 
taste any sa|iid body i» in my niind; but there'isa leal 
quality in the body whieh is the eause of ihm sensatifia. 
These tw» tbing»haTe the same name ia Iraguage^ not 
from any similitude ia their natare* bat beeaiise the one 
is the sign of the other^ and beeaose there is Uttle oc- 
earion in eonuaon life to distinguish them. 

This was foUy e&plained ia treating of the secoodaiy 
qaaKties of bodies. The reason of taking notiee of it now 
is, that the internal power of taste bears a great analo- 
gy in this respect to the extemaL . 

When a beautiful object is before us, we wmy distia- 
jgBosh the agreeable emotion it produoes in us» from the 
qpelity of the olyeet whidoauses that emotion. When 
I hear an air. in music that pleases me, 1 99^, it is fiae^ 
it is excellent. This exeellenee ianotin me; it is in 
the mnsie. But the pleasure it gives is not in the mu- 
sio ; it is in me. Perhaps I cannot say what.it is in the 
tmie that incases my ear» as I cannot say what it is in a 
sapid body that ]^cap^ my palate ; bat there is*a quality 
in the sapid body which {deases my palate, and I call 
it a delicious taste; mid there is a quality in ibit tane 
that pleases my taste, and I eall it a fine^ or an ex- 
cellent air. 

This ought the rather to bo obscrFcd, beeaose it is 
become a fashion amohg modem philosophers, to resohre 
all our perceptions into mere, fecliogs or sensations in 
the person that perceives, ¥fithoutany thingoorrespond- 
log to those feclii^ in the external olgeot* Accord- 
ing to those philosophers* there is no heat in the fire, 
no taste ia a sapid body ; the taste and the heat being 
only in the person that feds them. In like manner^ 
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there in lio beuity ift*My oiyeet vrhtttsoever ; it is only a 
«waalioii or fteliig itt the person that perceives it. 
. The Iaiigiia|;e and the common seose of mankind 
Mntnadiot this . theory. Even fliose «rho hold it» find 
themselves oUig^d to nse a language that contradicts 
iU I hod occasion to showy that there is no scdid fona- 
dalionifor it when applied to the secondary qnalities of 
body ;. and the same ailments shew eqoaU|jr» that it 
has no Mdid foundation when applied to the. beauty of 
objeets^ «r to any of those qoaUties that are perceiTed 
byagoodtaite., 

But though some of the qnalities that please a good 
taste resemble . the secondary qualities of body^ and 
therefore may bo called oeeolt qualities, as we only 
isel their effict^ and have no mere knowledge of the 
cause, but that it is soaaething which is adapted by na- 
ture to pvodnco that effect ; this is not always the case* 
' Oor Joigaient of beanty is in snaiiy cases moreen- 
lightened. ▲ workofart inayappear beaatifid to the 
most ignmnmtt enrictt to a : child. It plcaseSf but he 
knows not why. To one who understands it perfectiyy 
and pcreeiiw how every patt is fitted with exact jadg- 
ment. to its eodt the beauty is not mysterious; it is 
perfectly oomprehended ; and he knows wherein it 
consists^ as wdl as how it affects him. ' j 

> iMjf We may observe^ that» thoagh all, the tastes 
we perceive by ^o- palate we either agreeable or disa** 
greeabki or indilferenti yet, among those that are 
agreeablcf there is great diversity, not in degree only, 
but in kind. . And as we have not generical names for 
flU thediiforeut kinds of taste, we dirtinguish them by 
tho bodies in which they are found. 

1m like manaen all the objeets of oar internal taste 
are either beautMd, or dist^feeidile, or indlArettt^ 
yet of beauty there is a great diversity, not paly of de^ 
gfee^ bat of kind: the beauty of a demonstratioQ, 
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tbe beauly of a poem, the beauty of a palMe, the . 
beautjr of a piece of mati<^ the beaaty of a fine wo- 
inaBf and many more that might be named) are dif« 
ferent kindi of beauty ; and we have no names to dii* 
tingaiah them but the names of the different objeeta to 
whieh they belong* 

As there is such diyersity in the kinds of beauty as 
well as in the degrees, we need not think it strange 
that philosophers hare gone into different systems in 
analysing it, and enumerating its simple iagrediciits» 
They have made many just obseryations onthesub^ 
Jeeti but,, from the love of simplieity, hate fedu^ed'' 
it to fewer principles than the nature of the thing iHU 
permit, haTing had in their eye some partlenlar kinds 
of beauty, while they overiooked others. 

There are moral beautira as well as natftrol $ bea«« 
ties in the objeots of sense, and in InleUeetual ol^ttti ' 
in tibe wori£s of men^ and in the works of GcMi ; in 
things inanimate^ in brute animalsyand in raHminl b«^ 
ings; in the constitution of the body of man, and in 
the eoastitutkm of his mind» There is no wbI exeel*- 
lenee which has not its beauty to a ffiscernSog eye^ 
when |laeed in aproper point of view; and it as diS- 
eolt to enumerate the iagretfontis ^ beauty at tiiie iUf 
^p?edients of real exeelfeooe. 

Sdfyp The taste of the pabite may be aeeonnted most 
just and perfect, when we relish the things thai are fit 
for the nourishment of the body, and ai^e disgusted 
with things of a eontrai*y nature. The manifest in^ 
tention of nature in givitig us this sense, is, tliat we 
may discern what it i^ fit fer us to eat and* to Arink# 
and what it is not. Brute animals are directed in the 
eWice of their fnid merely by their taster Led by 
this guide, they choose the food that nature intended 
fbr them, and seldom make mistakes, unfesi» tli€^ b6 
pnched I7 huugcr^ or deoeived by urtififdhl composi- 
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tiotis. In infants, likewise^ the taste is eommonly 
Boond and uncorruptedf and of the simple produetions 
of nature they relish the things that are most whole- 
some. 

In like manner^ our internal taste ought to be ac- 
counted most just and perfect^ Vfhen ve are pleased 
vfUh things that are most excellent in their kind^ and 
displeased with the eontrai7. The intention of nature 
is no less evident in this internal taste than in the ex- 
temaL Every exeellenoe has a real beauty and charm 
that makes it an agreeable object to those who hare 
the fiieuHy of discerning its beanty ; and this fhcnlty 
is what we call a good taste. 

A laaBy who, by any disorder in his mental powers^ 
or by bad hahita» has contracted a relish for what has 
noreaiexeelleneeyor what is deformed and defeetiTCt 
has a d^raved taste^ like one who finds a more agree- 
able r^sh in ashes or cinders^ dian iatJie m<^st whole-' 
some fiMid. As we most aeknowledee the taste of the^ 
palata to be d^*aved. In this casCf there is the same* 
reasoa t^ think the tastje of the mind depraved in the 
otliev* 

There is therefore a jnst and rational taste^ and 
thera is a depraved and eormpted taste. For it is too 
evidentf thatj^ by bad edncation, bad halnts, and wrong.* 
assoeiationSf men may aoquire a relish for nastiness, 
for rudenessf and ill breedingly and for many other de- 
formities. To say that sudi a taste is not vitiated^ 
is no less absurd than to^say^ that the sickly girl who 
d^ligbtfttn eating ehareoal and tobacco pipes, has as 
jn^t and natoml a taste as when she is in perfect 
health. 

4thly, The force of cnstom, of fancy, and of casual 
assoeiations^ is very great both upon the external and 
internal taste. An Esquiinanx can regale himself 
with i|dnu8M«»f whale 4)^1 and a CMiidian can feast 
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upon a dog. A Kamtacbadale lives upon patrid llsb^ 
and is Bometimes redaeed to eat the bark of trees* ' 
The taste of rum, or of green tea^ is at first as nause- 
ous as that of ipecacuanha^ to some personsi who may 
be brought hy use to relish what they once found so 
disagreeable. 

When we see sueh varieties in the taste of the pal- 
ate produced by custom and assoeiatioast and some per- 
haps by constitution^ we may be the less surprised 
that the same causes should produce like varieties 
i« the taste of beauty ; that the African should es- ' 
teem thick lips and a flat nose ; that other nations * 
should draw out their ears, till they hang over their 
shoulders ; that ia one nation ladies should paint 
their faces, and in another should make them shine 
with grease. 

Bthly^ Those who eonorive that there is no standard 
in nature by which taste may be regulated^ and that 
the common proverb^ That there ovght to be no dispute 
about taste, is to be taken in the utmost latitude, go 
upon slender and insuffioient ground. The same argu- 
ments might bo used with equal force a|;ainst any stand- 
ard of truth. 

Wholo mitions by the force of prejudice are broo'ght 
* to believe the grossest absurdities ; and why should it ' 
be thought that the taste is less capable of being per- 
Terted than the judgment i It must indeed be acknowl- 
edgedf that men diflbr more in the faculty of taste thaa 
in what we commonly call judgment; and therefore it 
nny be eq^ted that thi^ should be more liable to 
have tbeir taste oorrupted in matters of beauty and de* 
forottty^ than their jui%ment in matters of truth and 



If we make due allowance for this, we shall see that 
it is as easy to account for the variety of tastes^ though 
there be in nature a standard of true beauty^ and con- 
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seqaently of good taste ; as it is to aeeount for the va- 
riety and eontrariety of opinions, though there be in na* 
ture a standard of truths and eonsequently of right 
judgment. 

ethly, Nay» if we speak accurately and striotlyy we 
shall find, that in every operation of taste^ there is 
judgment implied. 

When a man pronounces a poem or a palace to be 
beautiful, he affirms something of that poem or that 
palace ; and every affirmation or denial expresses 
judgment. For we cannot better define judgment, 
than by saying that it is an affirmation or denial of 
one thing concerning another. I had occasion to show^ 
when treating of judgment, that it is implied in every 
perception of our external senses* There is an immedi- 
ate conviction and belief of the existence of the quality 
perceived, whether it be colour, or sound, or figure ; 
and the same thing holds in the perception of beauty 
ordeformity« 

If it be said that the perception of beauty is merely 
a feeling in the mind that perceives, without any be- 
lief of excellence in the object, the necessary conse- 
quence of this opinion is, that when I say Tii^rs Georg- 
Ics is a beautiful poem, I mean not to say any thing 
of the poem, but only something coneeming myself 
and my feelings. Why should I use a language that 
expresses the contrai7 of what I mean? 

My language, according to the necessary rules of 
eonstruction can bear no* other meaning but this, that 
there is something in the poem, and not in me, which 
I can beauty. Even those who hold beauty to be mere- 
ly a Uel^ in the person that perceives it, find them- 
selves under a necessity 6t expressing themselves, as 
if beauty were solely a quality of the object^ and not of 
the percipient. 

.TOK. III. 39 
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No reason ean be giTea why afl Mankind ftbolM ex« 
presB themselves thus, but thai Iboy believe what they 
say. it is therefore contrary to the universal sense iif 
mankind, expressed by their hinguage, that beauty U 
not really in the object, bot is merely a feeling in tl^ 
person who is said to perceive it. Philosophers shonld 
be very cautious in opposing tbe common sense of 
mankind; for, vrhentheydo, they rarely miss going 
wrong. 

Our Judgment of beauty is not indeed a dry and 
unafieeting judgment, like thai of a matbematieal or 
metaphysical truth. By the constitution of our nature* 
k is accompanied with an agreeable feeling or emotion^ 
Ibr vrbieh we have no other name but tbe seme of 
beauty. This sense of beauty) like the perceptions tsf 
our oilier senses, impUos not only a fteling^ btl an 
Opinion of some qualify in tho object which ooeasioas 
that feeling. 

In objects that please the taste, we alwayn Jndgi 
fliat there is some real exceUeftoe^ some superiority to 
those that do not please. In sotie eases, that wpeiior 
etedlenee is distinctly perceived, and can bs pointed 
out ; in other eases, we have only a genuld mtim of 
ftomo exoellence which vreteaanot deacribe. Beautiei 
of the former kind may be comparod to tise primaty 
qualities perceived by the external senaei} tkoseof Uio 
latter kind, to the secondary. 

rthly, Beauty or deformiQr in an eigeott tesaits fl^m 
its nature or strmtwra^ To perceive the hoMy ttmrr* 
fore> we must perceive the nature «r atmetare frail 
which ft results. 1« tUa Ite internal #9«m dUhrt 
fh»m the ext^rnfd. thire«tenial senaes mi^^ttccovef 
quaHtfes which donot depend upon any mitenedenft f er^ 
eei^on. Thus I can hfcar the sound of % MH thuN^^ 
. I never perceived any thing else belonging 4m» fL But 
it is impossible to perceive the beauty of ms o^ect. 
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without perceiving the object, or at least eonceiying it. 
On this account, Dr.Hutehesmi called the senses of 
beautjr and harmony reflex or secondary senses; be- 
eanse the beauty cannot be perceived unless the object 
be perceived by some other power of the mind. Thus 
the sense of harmony and melody in sounds supposes 
the external sense of hearing and is a kind of seconda- 
ry to it« A man bom deaf may be a good judge of beau* 
.ties of another kind, but eau have no notion of melody 
or harmony. The like may be said of beauties in eolr 
puHng and in figure^ which can never be perceived with* 
out the senses, by whieh e<4oiir and figure are peroeiV'- 
ed. 
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CHAP. IL 

07 THE OBJECTS 07 TASTE ; AND FIRST, OF NOVELTY. 

A PHirosoFHicAL analjsis of the objects of taste is 
like applying the anatomical knife to a fine fkce. The 
design of the philosophert as well as of the anatomist, 
IS not to gratify taste, bnttoimprore knowledge. The 
reader ought to be aware of this, that he may not en- 
tertain an expectation in which he will be disappointed. 

By the objects of taste, I mean those qualities or 
attributes of things, which are by natnre adapted to 
please a good taste. Mr. Addison, and Dr. Akenside 
after him, have reduced them to three ; to wit, novel- 
ty, grandeur, and beauty. This division is sufficient 
for all I intend to say upon the subject, and therefore I 
shall adopt it ; observing only, that beauty is often 
taken in so extensive a sense as to comprehend all the 
objects of taste ; yet all the authors I have met with, 
who have given a division of the objects of taste, make 
beauty one species. 

I take the reason of this to be, that we have apeeif- 
ic names for some of the qualities that please the 
taste, but not for all; and therefore all those fall un- 
der the general name of beauty, for which there is no 
specific name in the division. 

There are, indeed, so many species of beauty, that 
it would be as difficult to enumerate them perfectly, 
as to enumerate all the tastes we perceive by the pal- 
ate. Nor does there appear to me sufficient reason 
for making, as some very ingenious authors have done, 
as many different internal senses as there are different 
species of beauty or deformity. 

The division of our external senses is taken from 
the organs of perception, and not from the qualities 
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perceived. We hare not the same means of ditidiDjg 
the internal ; because^ though some kinds of beaotjr 
belong only to objects of the eye, and others to ob- 
jects of the ear, there are many which vre cannot refer 
to.anybodi^ organ; and therefore I conceive every 
division that has been made of our internal senses to 
be in some degree arbitrary. They may be made more 
or fewer^ according as vre have distinct names for the 
various kinds of beauty and deformity ; and I suspect 
the most copious languages have not names for them 
all. . 

Novelty is not properly a quality of the thing to 
which we attribute it, far less is it a sensation in the 
mind to whieh it is new ; it is a relation which the 
thing has to the knowledge of the person. What is new 
*to one man, may not be so to another ; what is new 
this moment, may be familiar to the same person some 
time lience* When an object is first brought to our 
knowledge, it is new, whether it be agreeable or 
not. 

It is evident, therefore, with regard to novelty, 
whatever may be said of other objects of taste, that 
jt is not merely a sensation in the mind of him to whom 
the thing is new ; it is a real relation which the thing 
has to his knowledge at that time. 

But we are so constituted, that what is new to us, 
commonly gives pleasure upon that account, if it be not 
in itself disagreeable. It rouses our attention, and oc- 
casions an agreeable exertion of our faculties. 

The pleasure we receive from novelty in objects has 
so great influenee in human life, that it well deserves 
the attention of philosophers; and several ingenious au- 
thors, particularly. Dr. Gerard in his Essay on taste, 
Jiave, I think, successfully accounted for it, from the 
principles of the human constitution. 
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IN eai perbtps eoneeive a being so 0iAde» that hn 
happiness oonrittts in a eontinaanoe of the same unrarii- 
ed sensations or feelings, without any active e:((irtioii 
on his part Whetber this be possible or not^ it is ef- 
ident that man is not sueh a being ; liis good eoosists in 
tike TigoroQS exertion of bis aetive and inteHectiTe pow* 
fMTs npon their proper objects; he is made for aetion 
and progress, and cannot be happy without it ; his en« 
joynients seem to be giren hy Nature, not so miieh for 
their own sake, as to eneonn^ the exercise of his var- 
ions powers. That tranquillity of soul in which some 
pheefadnmn happiness, is not a dead rest, but a regu- 
lar progressive motion. 

Sndi is the oonstitntion of man by the appointment of 
nature. This oonstitotioo is perhaps a part of flie im- 
perfection of our natne ; but it is wisely adapted to ouf 
•tate, wUeh is hot intended to be stationary, font pro- 
gressive. Tiie eye is not satiated with seeing, nor the 
ear with hearing; something is always wanted. Do- 
sire and hope never cease, but remain to spur us oa to 
eofloediing yet to be acquired ; and, if they could cease, 
bnman happiness roust end with them. That our de^ 
aire and hope be prc^rly direeted, is our part; that 
Ihey ean never be extingnished, is the wod^ of Na- 
ture. , 

It is this that makes human life so busy a scene. 
Man must be doing something, good or baid, trifling or 
important; and he must vary the employment of hie 
faculties, or their exercise will become languid, and 
the pleasure that attends it sicken of course. 

Tlie notions of enjoyment, and of activity, consid- 
ered abstractly, are no doubt veiy difierent, and we 
eaunot perceive a necessary connection between them. 
But, in our constitution, they are «o connected by the 
wisdom of Nature, that they mnst go hand in hand; 
and the first must be led and supported fagr ^e. last. 
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An objeet at flrtt» p0rb«ps» gUYo mnoh {deuvref 
while attention vas directed to it with Tigoor. Bui 
attention cannot be long confined to one united oh* 
Jeot, nor can it be carried round in the same narrow 
circle. Curiosity is a oapital principle in the hift« 
aian constitution, and its food must be what is in tome 
respect new. What is said of the Atheoinosy majr 
in some degree be iqiplied to all mankind^ That tb^. 
time is spent in hearingf ar teUiiig» or domg some new 
thing* 

Into this part of the hamnn eonstitationy I thinkf wa 
may resolve the pleasure we ha?e from novelijr in ob- 
jects. 

Curiosity is commonly strongest in children and in 
young persons, and accordingly norclty pleases them 
most. In all ages, in proportion as novelty gratifies 
curiosity, and occasions a vigorous exertion of any 
of our mental powers in attending to the new object, 
in the same pi^portion it gives pleasure. Jn ad- 
vanced life, the indolent and inactive have the stroQg* 
est passion for nipws, as a relief from a painful vacuity 
of thought. 

But the pleasure derived from new oljects, in many 
cases, it is not owing solely, or chiefly to their being,, 
new, but to some other circumstance that gives them 
value. The new fashion i^ dress, furniture, equipage^ 
and other accommodations of life, gives pleasure, not- 
80 much, as I apprehend, because it is newj as because it 
is a sign of rank, and distinguishes a man from the 
vulgar. 

In some things, novelty is due, and the want of it a 
real imperfection. Thus, if an author adds to tlie num- 
of books, with which the public is already overloaded, 
we expect from him something new; and if he says 
nothing but what has been said before in ap i^greeable 
a manner, we are justly disgusted. 
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WheBDoveHy is altogether tepainted from the ooii- 
eeptioB of worth and utility^ it makes but a slight im- 
pression upon a tndy eorreet taste. Every diseoTery 
in nature* in the arts* and in the seiences* has a real 
yalae, and giyes a rational pleasure to a good taste. 
But things that hare nothing to reoommend them but 
novelty* are fit only to entertain children* or those who 
are distressed from a vacuity of thought. This quali- 
ty of objects may therefore be compared to the cypher 
in arithmetic* which adds greatly to the value of sig- 
nificant figures ; but^ when put by itselfi signifies noth- 
ing at all. 
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The qualities ^bich please the taste are not more 
various in themselves than are the emotions and feel- 
ings M^ith \irhich they afieet our minds. 

Things new and uncommon^ afieet us with a pleasing 
surprise^ ' which rouses and invigorates our attention 
to the object. ' But this emotion soon flags, if there is 
tiothing but novelty to give it continuance, and leaves 
Ao efibct upon the mind. 4 

The emotion raised by grand objects is awful, solemn, 
and serious. 

Of all obje($ts of contemplation, the Supreme Being 
is the most grand. His eternity, his immensity, his irre- 
sistible power, his infinite knowledge and unerring wis- 
dom, his indexible justice and rectitude, his supreme 
government, conducting all the movements of this vast 
universe to the noblest ends, and in the wisest manner, 
are objects which fill the utmost capacity o^ the soul, 
and reacli far beyond its comprehension. 

The emotion which this grandest of all objects 
raises in the hutnan mind, is what we call devotion; a 
serious recollected temper, which inspires magnanimi- 
ty, and disposes to the most heroic acts of virtue. 

The emotion produced by other objects which may 
be called grand, though in an inferior degree, is, in its 
nature and in its efibcts, similar to that of devotion. It 
disposes to seriousness, elevates the mind above its usual 
state to a l^ind of enthusiasm, and inspires magnanimi- 
ty, and a contempt of what is mean. 

Such, I conceive, is the emotion which the contem- 
plation of grand objects raises in us. We are next to 
consider what this grandeur in objects is. 

vox. III. 40 
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To Bie it floems to be BothingeIfelNitsiiAa4b|ree 
of excellenecu u one kind or aMther, as weriU Wf ad- 
miration. . - 

There are some attributes of mind whkk hate a real 
and intrinsie excellence, compared with their e^^^itia*- 
riest and which, in every degree, are the nataral ob- 
jects of esteem, but, in an uncommon degree areobjeete 
of admiration. We put a value upon them because they 
are intrinsically valuable and ezeeUent 

The siplrit of modem philosophy would iadjsed leai 
as to think, that the worth and value we put upw^ 
things is only a sensation in our mind% and not any 
thing ijiherent in the object $ and that we m^ht have 
been so constituted as to put the highest value apoa 
the thin^ which we now despisOf and to despise tha 
qualities which we now h%Uy esteem* 

It gives me pleasure to observe,. th;8^t Br. Pcieey in 
his Review of the Questions concerning morale stren* 
nously Qi^poses tips opinioor as well as that which re« 
solves moral ri^t and wrong into a sensatioii in the 
mind of the spectator^ TM ji|dic|oas author law thf 
eonsequenees whiqh these opinions draw after thenni 
find has traei^d them to th^ir souree; tQ wiW thf ae* 
count girea by Mr. L^eke, and adoplted by tho^geaerr 
ality of modern philosophersj of the or^pa of all our 
ideas ; which account be shows to be very defeotiye* 

Thb proneness to i^sdve rcvecy tbi^g intp feeliiigB 
and sens^tioqs, is an ext^me into ^hieb we haft k^m 
]ed tgr the desire of avoiding ap app^skctextl^emei ^ 
common ia the ancieiit philos<vby« ... 

At firot, men are prone by piatui^ a^ by habit to 
give all their attentiop to things 4¥$enial* TJwir a^ 
ti^n^ of tb^ mind^ and. its op^ra^iioiis, are forqied from 
some analogy they bMBar ta oIg^^4](C sense; and aa 
external existence is ascribe^ to thing! wftioll art wIS 
conceptions or feelings of the joindf / , 
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TMe fl^Mt yretaikd moeh in tlie ]^o»ophy both 
«f Rattd attd <if ArlBtotle, and prodneed the mys- 
terious BOtioiis of eternal and self-existent ideas, of 
materta prtmcr^ of substantial forms, and others of the 
Iflle native. 

From the time of Des Cartes, philosophy took a 
eontrary turn. That great mandiscoTered, that many 
tilings supposed to have an external existence, trere 
only eoneeptions or fedlngs of the mind. This track 
has been pursued by his sueeessors to such an extreme, 
IM to reMlvie every thing into sensations, feelings, and 
ideas in the mind, and to leave nothing external at all. 

Ilie Peripatetics thought, that heat and cold which 
we feel to be qualities of extenial objects. The mod- 
ems make heat and eidd to be sensations only, and al- 
low no real f oaMty of body to be called by that name : 
and- the same Ju^ment they &ave formed with regard 
to all eeeondary qualities. 

B0 flir Des Cartes and Mr. Locke vtmt Tlieir sue- 
eetsors bduj^ pat into this track of converting into 
fN^ings things that were believed to have an external 
existence, found that extension, solidity, figure, and 
ftH the primary qnsHties of body, are sensations or 
IMBngs of the nklnd;^Md that the material world 
Ida pbenomeMOf onrly, and has no existence but in-our 
mittd. 

H was then • i^dry natural progress to conceive^ 
fleat bOMtyv harmony, and grandeur, the olrjeets of 
tast*, an weHas f%^t and vrrong, Uie olr}eets of Ae 
moral fiwulty, are nothing bat feelings of the mind. 

Those who am acquainted with the writings of mod- 
em pliHosophers, can easily traee this doctrine of feel- 
fngs from Des Cartes ddWn to Mr. Bnme, who put the 
finishing strafcetditf by making troth and error to be 
fMiing* of the iriad, and belief to be an operation of 
the sensitive part of our natarct 
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l^»wi«mtoollrral9eel: If «» kMrkn lo tiMi die* 
teles ef eonMBiNi tenfe, we Mott be oepvnoed tkai 
there it real exeellenee in tome thiegs, wianlefer eiw 
feeliogs er onr eonstitation be. 

It depends no dooM npon.onr eonstiUitiont iHieth* 
er we de, or do not peroeife .exeelienee whero k renUy 
is : bnt Ae objeet hns its ezoellenee from itn own eeik 
stitutfoof and not from ours. 

The eommen jadgment of manUnd -in this matter 
tnffieiently appears in the language of ali/nalioM, 
whieh nniflirmly aseiibes exeeUenee, grandenr^ and 
beanty to the objeet, and net to the nmd that pevedvea 
it. And I belieTe in thisy as in most other Uiiiq;s» 
we shall find the. eommen judgment dT mankind and 
true philosephy not to be at variance. J 

Is not power in Its natnre more exeefient thna weah« 
ness; knowledge than ignonanee^ wisdom ihainftVgr-; 
forlitode than pusiUaBimity 2 

Is there no iotrinsie exeellenee in sel&eofnmnndy ior 
generosity, in pnblio spirit ? Is not friendship a better 
aflbetion ef mind than hatred; a noUe.emnlataon^aan 
enrjr? 

Let ns suppose, if possible, a hang so^onslitatisdf m 
tohaTeahi|^ respeot for %^omnee,'wealmess» ,aaA 
folly ; to venerate eowardie^ malieo» and enfy» end. 
to hold the eontrary qualities in eontempt; to haTO 
an esteem for lying and fiEdsehood, and to fcfve most 
those who imposed upon him, and used him wvmitJ 
Gould webeliete sudi a eonstittttion to be any, thing 
else than madness and ddiriuni ? It is impoMide. We 
ean as easOy eoaoeive a ooastitutiont by. wMbAi one 
should pereeire two and. three to make fd^MVh or a 
part to be greater than the whole. 
* Every one who attends to the operations of' has mm 
mind will find it to be eertainly truoi as it is the. eem* 
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inoiilMlMr«f iuakiiidy that eitMtt Is led bf •yi■lM^ 
Ml that .every person dtawa our eiteeniy at fiur on^ 
ailiQiapiMBarieUber.to reaseft w fimejr ta be amiablft 
and worthy* 

Theve iatherdbne a real iotriiiaio exoelleaee ia some 
qoefitieaoCaiiad* at in power^ knowledgcb wisdanv. 
¥kiQei'«agDaiun]ty« .The«^ iaeveiy degree* merit 
esteem ; but in an uneommon degree* Uiey imrk adnor 
ndwm^ and that vhieh meivte admiration, ve enll 
grand* 

In the eontemplation <^ aaemnmon exedlenee* the. 
»ind feeb a noble mthnuaflBf whieb ^poies it to the 
imitatiett of what it admires.' 

When, we oontenplate the eharaeter of Cnto* Us 
greatness of sonl» his superiority to pteasnre^.to t«ll^' 
andtedaager^ his ardent zeal for the liberty- ef his 
eonatry ; when we see hfan standing unmoved in misf • 
fortunes, the last piUar of the liberty of Borneo and 
fidliignehly in Us eowntry's nin, who would not wkh 
to be Gate raiber than Gtesav in all his triumph ? • 
• Sneh a q^eetaeleof a great eoul struggling widi min* 
fortune, Seneea thought not unworlby of the attention 
or Jupiter htaiself, ^ Eeee speetaeulom Dee digmttn, 
id quad resfieiat Jupiter sua eperi- intentns vlr Ibmis. 
Mm mnia ftavtumieompositus.'' ... 

Am the Spity is of all olgeete of thottgbt the most 
graod^th* desertions given in holy writ of his attoir 
bnteanndworks> even when -elotliediutiampleexpiea^ 
mmkf are aeknowledged to bo sublime. Tbeexpres-' 
rien of Moses, '«And God said, let there ho light, 
and there was Hgbt/' has not eioaped the notiee of 
Longinns, a heathen crilie, as an example of the sab-. 
lime» 4 

What we eall sublime in deseription, or in speech 
of any kind^isaproper expression of the admiration 
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srindoftbe tfMlwr, IfthitalirirfttioiiaiidMdiMi. 
Mm appettn (• be Jaalt k mnim tk« hMuwr tloMg 
with it iiiTdiaitMrUyi m4 by a kuid of wImm fstlMV 
tbu by iiool MimetiM : fto DO pMMM tw to iafbitimis 
fts those whioh hold of entbusiain, 

Bot^ OB the other hood, if the penienof the epeMker 
appeen to be in no degtee juatiSed by the 8oli|9eet «r 
the oeoaaieii» it produeee in the jodiefoos hearor no 
ether emotion bat ridieale and eoatciivt* 

The true fahlime emmet be predaeed solely by art 
la the eompoflitioa ; it mast take iteriseihaaignnMiear 
ia the subject* and a corresponding emotio» raieed la 
the miad of the speaker* A proper exhibitjen ef thise, 
thea^ it should be artless^ is irresistibief like irs 
thrown iatothe midst of eombustiUe matter^ 

Whea we eentemphrte the earlht tlra seat theplaa^ 
etm^y system* the aaiviwse* tbeas are vast eiyestef ife 
faqnures a streteh ef jnmg h iet i e a te gimsp dmm m eev 
ininds. Bat they appear truly gnrnd^ and merit the 
highest admiratieut when weeonsiderthemaiktlmweiic 
ef Ood» who» ia the simply slyle of 8eripCmpe» Btvetehsd 
eat the heaTeastaad laid the foundathm of the earth i 
pry in the poetieal languwge of lliHeo^ 

Iibf6lMIIld 

B^tMfc tlwgoWM t^pwiet, iwfpsv'4> 
In God's eternal store* to circomseribe 
Thb aniTerse, and all created thiDgs. 
One fbot he eenter'd, and the other tnniM 
Brand t^' the iwt preluBditf obMRv^l 
And saidf thus far extend, thus lar thj Uoiuidtt 
This he thj just einDumferenoe. O world* 

When we contemplate the world of Epieumsy aad 
conoeive the uni venie to be a fortuitous jumble of atomfl^ 
there is nothing grand in this idea. The dashing of 
atoms by blind chance has npthing |n it fit to raise our 
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iiilMfdMifOrtDCtoniietlie BiM. Bittiwi^w 
ttnMne of a taH syilrai of Mngi pvodneed by erMf^ 
ing powery aod governed by tbo beft laws whloli peis 
ftot wkdon a«d goodness eoold o^ntrf fO» is a speetaele 
"wUMi oloYOtes Ae nnderstiiiidnig» ud flHs the soul with 
doToat ndmiration. 

JlgMit work it o work of gi*eal power, great wis« 
don^ and great goodness, well eontrived for some Im* 
portoat end. Bot power, wisdom, nod goodness/ are 
properly the at tiflnite i of mhid only : they are aseribetf^ 
to Iho work flgnriitifriy, bat are really inherent in the 
mOmti aiid9byiliesanieflg«re,tbegrandearisaserib« 
^totlMBwoffk^ kut is property hiherent in theminA 
tlMtmadoitt 

Some Sgaresof tpeeek are so nahirai and soeoMmM 
ki aU kngnagOSt that we are led tb thkik them fiterot 
and proper expressions* Thus an notion is edlef brayOf 
lirtoiii^ generons) bnt it is OYldettt, that Yalonr» tir- 
tao^ generosity » are the aUrttnloi of persons only, and 
nil of aetionftr In the aetion eonsidered abstraetly^ 
ttoi»io inilh ortalonr, nor virtne» nor generosity. The 
iOMO aotkni done from a diflbrenc motiTo may desemf 
none <rf those eptthets. The ehange in this ease is not 
in the notion, bat in the agent f yet, ia aU langnagesy 
generosity and other moral qualities areaseribed to ao- 
tions. By a Bgore^ we ass^ to the efl^< a quality 
whioh is inherent only in the eause. 

By the same figure, wo aaoribe to a work that gran- 
deur whioh pn^rly is inhercnit in the mind of the 
author. 

When we eonnder the Hind as the work of the poet* 
its sublimity was really in the mind of Homer. Be 
eoneeired great eharacters, great actions, and great 
ofonts in a manner suitable to their nature, and with 
those emotions whieh they are naturally fitted to pro- 
dnee ; and he eonveys his conceptions and bis emotions 
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hj the most proper sigmu The grandear of his thoughts 
is reflected to oar eye by his Viovk, and therefore it is 
justly called a grand work. 

"When we consider the things presented to our mind 
in the Uiad, without regard to the poet, the grandeur 
is properly in Hector and Achilles, and the other great 
personages, human and divine, brought upon the 
stage. 

Next to the Deity and his works, we admire great 
talents and heroic virtue in men, whether represented 
10 history or in fiction. The virtues of Cato, Aristides, 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, are truly grand. Extraor- 
dinary talents and genius, whether in poets, orators, 
philosophers, or lawgivers, are objects of admiration, 
and therefore grand. We find writers of taste seized 
with a kind of enthusiasm in the description of such 
personages. 

What a grand idea does Virgil give of the power of 
eloquence, when he compares the tempest of the sea, 
suddenly calmed by the eommand of Neptune, to a fu- 
rious sedition in a great city, quelled at once by a man 
of authority and eloquence. 

Sie 9itf «& dUsto citias tamida nqoora pUcat : 

Ae velati magoo in popalo, si forte eoorta 68t 

Seditio« seyitqae animis igoobile vulgus ; 

Jamque faces et saxa Tolant, furor arma ministrat ; ^ 

Turn pietate gra^m, et meritii, si forte ▼iram qoem 

CoDipezcrcy silent, arrectisqae aiiribns adstabtr 

nie regit dietis animos, et pectora muloet. 

Sio canctas pelagi cecidit fragor. 

The wMderfttl gedus of sir Isaac Nemtm^ and his 
sagacity in diseovmring the laws of natare, is adfni- 
raUjr expresaed in that shmt but sublime epita[^ by 
Pope-: 

Mature and nature's lavs laj hid in night ; 
God Mid* i>t NewtOA lie, «td sU iMfight 
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Hitherto we have found grandeur only in qualities of 
mind; but it may be aaked^ Is there no real grandeur 
in material otgeets? 

It will perhaps appear extravagant to deny that there 
is ; yet it deserves to be eonsidered^ whether all the 
grandeur we ascribe to objects of sense be not derived 
from, something Intellectoaly of which they are tthe 
eiBTeots or signs, or to whioh th^ bear some relation or 
Analogy. 

Besides the relations of efibot and cause, of sign and 
thing signified, there are innumerable similitudes and 
analogies between things of very different nature, which 
lead us to oooaeet them in our imagination, and to as- 
eribe to the one what properly belongs to the other. 

Every metaphor in laagaage is an instanee of this; 
and it mnst be remembered, that a very great part of 
laognage, whicli we now account proper, was origi- 
nally metaphorical ; for the metaphorical meaning be^- 
eomes the proper as soon as it becomes the most usual; 
inueh more when that which was at first the proper 
meaning falls into disuse. 

The poverty ^f language, no doubt, contributes in 
part i4 the «se of meti^hor f and therefore We &id tfce 
most barren and nneuldvated lan^ages the niost tnetsi- 
phorical. But the most copious language may be 
dialled barren^ oompated with the fertility of human 
ooBceplions, and ean never, without the use of flgorefii, 
keep paee with the variety of their delicate modifica- 
tions. 

But mkakhimf oauso of the two of metaphor is, that we 
§mi ptesswe i^diseoverlng i^lalions^ simfiitudetii, anal- 
o^ei» and emn eonttasts thuil are ttoC obvious to 
every eye. All figurative speeeh presents somettring of 
tkis kind; and thebeanty of poetical language seems 
t* be derived in • gTMl measwe frwtn this source. 

Tox* HI. ML 
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Of all figurative language/ tbat is the most eoinnoiiy 
the most natural, and the tnost agreeable » whioh 
either gives a body* if we may so speaks to thingg in- 
telleetulil^ and olothes them with virible qualities ; or 
•whieh, on the other bandi gives intelleetual qualities 
to the objects of sense. 

To beings of more exalted faculties, intellectual d^ 
jects may perhaps appear to most advanfege in their 
naked simplicity. But we can 'hardly conceive them 
but by means of 'some an^Io^ they bear td he . objeets 
of sense. The names we give them are almost all mot- 
aphorical or analogical, 

Hins the names of grand and snblime, as well as 
their opposites, mean and low, are evidently borrowed 
from the dimensions of body ; yet it must be acknowl- 
edged, that many things are truly grand and* sublime, 
to which we cannot ascribe the dimensions of height 
and extension. 

Some analogy there is, without doubt, between great- 
ness of dimension^ which is an object of external sense, 
and that grandeur, which is an object of taste. On ao- 
eount of this analogy, the last borrows its name from 
the first; and the name being common, leads us to eon* 
eeive that there is something common in the nature of 
the things. 

But we shall find many qualities of mind, denoted by 
names taken from some quality of body to which they 
have some analogy, without any things common in their 
nature. 

Sweetness and austerity, simplicity and dapUcity, 
rectitude and crookedness, are names common to cer- 
tain qualities of mind, and to qualities of body to 
which they have some analogy; yet he would err 
greatly who ascribed to a body that sweetness or that 
simplicity which are the qualities of mind. In like 
manner, greatness and meanness are names common 
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dKfiialitieB peroeif ed by the external 8eii8e» and to 
f nudities pereei?ed hf tftste; jfet he maiy be ia an^.e!!- 
voTf vhe ascyribeft ta the obji^tB of seDse that greatnesp' 
or that ineaiuiefls^ irMeh is only an object of taste* 

As intelleotiial objects are^ made more level toi our 
apprebcDsion by giying them a visible form ; so the; 
#Xj(i9et»jOJr sense are d%nified and made moreaifgttst^ 
by^ascribingto them intelleetual qualities vhich baya 
«ome analogy, to those they really possess. The sea 
fag0ff# the sky lowers, the meadows smile^ the rivulets 
murmur^ the breezes whisper, , the soil ia grateful. or 
ungrateful ; such expressious are so familiar in oom-- 
mon language, that they are searoely acoounti^d poetif 
dal or figurative I >ut they g^ve a kind of dignity to in- 
animate objects, and.make our conception of them more 
agreeabjl^* . . 

. When we. consider matter as an inert, extended, di^ 
visible, and moveable substance, there seems, to^ be 
j^othing in these qualities which we can call grand } and 
when we ascribe grandeur to any portion of matter, 
however modified, m^y it not borrow this quality from 
something intellectual, of which it is the effect, or 
sign, or instroment, or to which it bears some analogy ; 
or, perhaps, because it produces in the mind an emo- 
tion that has some resemblance to that admiration 
whieh truly grand objects raise ? 

A very elegant writdk'on the sublime and beautiful, 
makes every thing grand or sublime that is terrible. 
Might he not be led to this by the similarity between 
dread and admiration? Both are grave and solemn 
passions ; both make a strong impression upon the 
mind : and both are very infectious. But they differ 
specifically, in this respect, that admiration supposes 
some uncommon excellence in its object, which dread 
does not* "We may admire what we see no reason to 
dread ; and we may dread what we do not admire* In 
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dreid, tbere is Hotliuig of that iMhUBiimn mhkh iiat<- 
iivbI^ aetonpanies admiration^ and is a okiof irigrodi** 
eat of the emoUon raised 1^ what is tral|j grand or 9»b» 
lime., 

IT[^n the whole, I hwably apprehend^ that true 
grandeur is'SQch a degree of exe^Uenee as is ft to 
raise an enthusiastieal admiration } that tUs grandenv 
is liMind or^inally and properly in qaalities of mind; 
that it is diseeraed ia ohjeets of sense only hy refleo* 
&n» as the light wo peteeire in the moon «d planets 
is tndy the 1%ht of the son ; and tibat ttrose who Isoli 
ihr grandeur ia mere matter5 seeh the lithig aflhong 
the dead. 

If this be a mistake, it ought at feast to he granted^ 
that the grandeur which we pereeife in qmdities off 
mind, ought to have a different name from that whleh 
bdongs properly to the olffeets of sense^ as they are 
tery diflfereat in their nature, and produeo vtvy diflbrent 
emotions ia the adndsf tho speotator. 
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Qbav'vt is f)iwdiii Hmgh SQ taitoiif t fMid id vary 
diSerant i« iM^m^^ W it i» difflenU to tig wbw«ia it 
Wilisit%wvl^.tlme«W he i^ mniti t^ dl.lte ^ 
j«§t$ ia wkiek it Ml fwii4 

Of the olgeeta of seiiWf vo fad hMiKgrf m eakajTyaii 

fiHpdr ia f^TBit in nolionr Ttera are HeHviies of 

. apQoeh* end Imaties of tboogbi; beantue m ihaaarli^ 

aad ia the seieaee^; beaolief in aetioafj ioi^aflbetiinBt^ 

and ia cbfMTiietQVfc 

In thiogji so diSereatt ^nd ae mSk^ is tbera aqr 

^iialitSf the saiae ia allf vhieh we mmy call hf, tba 

. iHMae c^ beautj i Wbajt ^n it he theit is eomiaiai ie^ 

the tfiaught of a attadf^i^d tbie for A of a peee af^inM* 

ter^ to an abstraet tbeei^eniv wj^ ^ sCipfce^vf wit J 

I am indeed aoahle to eoneeive aay qiialit j in all 
the diffiarent things that are eaUed beautifal^ that ia 
the same in them aU. There seeaia te be aa iduidijp^ 
nor even aimihirit;, between the bc«tnty ef afteoreaB 
and the beaaty of a pneeeef m«eie» thaagk baliininy 
bebeaotify* Thefcinds of beaaty see* tafce an vmA- 
ous as the objeets to wWbb it is aasfibedk 
. Bat wby should Ibfa^s sa diAraMl ba odbdbif the 
same name? Tius eannat be witihaut a raaeoor If 
there be notbinB eemmen^ in the tUtags Ihenueif ee» thsy 
•mast have some oommon* rdatioiitoiis, or to some** 
thing else, which leads as te give them tie saaie atmsw 

All the oltjeets we eatt heaatiftd^agMB ia twio^tUagSf 
ivhieh seem t^ eonoar la ear senaaof beaaljr% U^ 
Vfhea they me paroeived^ or even iBagia0d>.llM9i paa» 
daoa a oertaia agreeaUe emetien or firsliag ia 1km 
mindj andSdlj^ this agreeable emotion is aecompaaied 
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vHh aa«fMioii or belief of tbeir Iv^Yiog aomo ptarfeo* 
tion or exeelleiioe belooging to them. 

Wbetliw tho pkatiire we feel in cootemplatiiig beauti- 
ful dJQeete mfy have any aeoesaary eoanectioa with tho 
belief of tbek eMeUeoee, or whether that jj^easace be 
ea^ioined with this belief, by the gopd pleasure only of 
oar Maker, I wiU aot determuie. The reader may see 
Sr.Priee's aeatimiBnts upon this subjeet» wbieh merit 
OQOiidenitionf ia the seeoad chapter of his Beveiw of 
the Qaestioas eoneerning morals. 
. Though we may be able to eoneeive these two io- 
jipedieate of our sense of beauty disjoined, this affords 
no evidence that they have no neeessary eonhectioa^ 
It has indeed been maintained, that whatever we em 
eoaeeiTef is possible: but I endeavoured, in treating 
of ooiiQeptiont to shew, that this opinion, thoiig^ veisr 
eoumoQ, is a mistake. There may be, and probably 
are^ many aeaessary coBBoetioBftof things in natairei 
'wbieh we are too dim sighted to dlseover* 

The emotion fNTodueed i^ beajutiful objects^ is gagf 
aad pleasant* It sweetens and humanizes the tempf3r> 
ii friendly to ^very benevolent affeetion^aad tendu^ 
allay sullen and anf^ passioas. It enlivens the mimi^ 
and disposes H to otbiar agreeable :emotif»is» such as 
those of love^ hi^f and joy. It gives a value to the 
oldeet, abstracted from its utility. 

In things that ma^ be possessed as property, beauty 
ffpeatiy enhances the price* A beautiful dog or fao^'sef 
a beautiful coach or house, a beautiful picture or pros* 
peel, is valued by its owner and tgr others, not only 
|br its utiiity, biUfor its beauty. 
. If the b^i^ul object be a person, his company and 
eoBTcrsiition are, on tiiat accowitt the more agn^ealilf)^ 
and we are disposed to love and esteem him* £ ven in 
at perfeei .stranger^ it is a powesfid reoomme^daUoiM 
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ud dflpo»68 ii9 to ikvour aad tUnk weH of Kfn^ If df 
our own 8ex» and stiH more if of the other. 

''^ There is nothing," says Mr. Addison, ** tlmt mdies 
its way more directly to the sonl than heairty, wlii^> 
immediately Effuses a secret satisfaetlon and compla^ 
cenee through the imagination, and gives a finisldng 
to anything that is great and nneommon* lie Ter^ 
first discovery of it strikes the mind with an inward 
joy, and spreads a ehe^nlness and ddlight 'through siH 
its faenlties." 

As we aseribe beauty, not only to persons, hut to in* 
animate things, we give the name of love or liking t» 
tiie emotion, whioh beautf , in both these kinds of ob- 
jects, produces. It is evident, however,* that likn^ to 
a person is a very different afieetion of mind from liking 
to an inanimate thing. The first always implies benevo'- 
lenee; but what is Inanimate cannot be the object of 
benevolence* The two auctions, however dUerent, 
have a resemMahee in some reelects ; and, on 'account 
i^ that resemblance, have the same name : and perhaps 
lieauty, in these two difierent kinds of objector, tbough 
H has on0 imme, may be as different in its nature as 
thd emotions which it produces in us. 

Besides the agreeable emotion vHbieh. beautiful ob- 
jects produee in the mind of the ^eetator, they pro- 
duce also, an opinion or ' judgment of . some perfection 
or excellence in the otjject. This I take to be a second 
ingredient in our selise of beauty, though it serais not 
to be admitted by modem philosophers. 

The ingenious Dr. Hutchesonf who'perceited some 
of the defects of Mr. Locke's system, and made very 
ifllkportant improvements upon it, seems to liave Bben 
^carried away by it, in his notion ofbeauty. In his in^ 
quiry eonceroingbeanty, sect. 1. ^ Let it be observed,** 
Miyirhe, << that, in the fblhywing papers, the word heantg 
is taken for. the idea raised in ns, and^the sense <rir 
beauty, for our power -^of receiving that idea." And 
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Bigitk I ^OiljrlBt fl%to <A«erfedi {bat, by absolate w 
orighNd beauty 9 isMt vnderttotdaay qusJity auppoBed 
U be in lib ol^eet whieh tbould, of ks^If; be beautiful^ 
wiHwnt friaiiiNi to «ay nbid wbieb perceires it : for 
btmmlff Ifkeoilieriiames of sensible ideas, properly de- 
vMm Ills peMepfiov of some mind ; so eoH, hot, sweet» 
Mttetv denote the sensatiAns in our minds, to nvhieh 
piriwya th#to is ao resemUaaee in die objeets wbidk 
oieiletlieee ideas in us $ faowerer, we generally bnag* 
fun ellMrwiie. Were there no mind, with a sense of 
beatflyv t# eonieni|^i|le oi^ts, I seb not how they eould 
be etUed faeautifal.'' 

Thete is no doabt ad analogy between the external 
•enaes of tonekwid taste, and the internal sense of 
beanly« TM^ ^nlegy led Dr. Hntohesen, and other 
meiwu philoebphers, to apply to beanty, what Des 
OaitesMHi liodbe had timfi^ eoneeming the secondary 
i|«aUliec, p e r ee ifo d by 4he esttenial sea^s. 

Mr; Lael^s deeMneoeneeMing tbe seeoodary gnait 
tsBtof body, is not ad misGli an ^rtorin J«i%nieat, aji a«i 
abuse of words* fle dtotiii^niiliai tery property be- ' 
tween tbe M^isaliotts we hwe of heat and eold, and that 
qoaHty or ^stra^ure in the body whitif h adapted by 
riituve trnTftdim^Bthme seusatiowta us. He ebsery- 
et^evyjustlyf thai there ean be ao^ einiHtsrie between 
onto ot*tteHie and 4be otfaw. They Uif^ the rslanion of 
ao sAeit to its eaase, but no siiii^ade. l^is was a 
ipmy^just te#p»o^ eotMetlon ef <ho doelrtne tf 4he 
Peripatetias, wli» taught, tlMif att^em* seasaliens are the 
iwy fbm and iaMigo of tlie quiMty in the objeet by 
whieh <h^ are prodneed. 

Ifbat nmahied t« b^detemtfaed^ was, irlMhep the 
weids, lieat and ^ii In eommon language^ signtff the 
seliiath«s« w« ftel^ or tte^^uatttles of the eliJeet wbftA 
ana Mie eause ef ^hese sensaAiens. Mr. Loeke made 
be«taad eold t# aigaiQr on^'tUs eensaCionii we tod, and 
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not (he qualities wbioh are. the wim nf ikam . Aad- 
in this, I apprehend, ky Ma miatake« For it ifrovi- 
dent, from the use of faiogiiage, that hot nd ee]d» 
sweet and bittar, are attribuipsef earteraal ofc|eela» 
and not of the person who perorivea Ibcn^ Heaee *» 
appears a monstrous paisadox to sagr^ there is m heafe- 
in the Jre, no sweetness in. siifar : hu mhm eaplmed ^ 
aecordiag to Mr^Loeke's msaaing^ itis OQfy> lUcai 
other paradoxes, an abuse of words* 

The sense of beauty may be analyzed inaj 
very similar to the senso of sweetnoss* . It is:aftagifee« 
able feeling or emotion, aeooropanied .with an opiaioa^ 
or judgment of some excellenee in thaolgecS, whirii 
is fitted by nature to produce that feeling; 

The feeling is, no doubt, in the mind, a^ so tdso k 
the judgment we form of. the objoet: btttaii&jii%» 
ment, like all others^ must be troei or false. If it be a. 
true judgment, theraif sione real 03[oello»«o.in the ob» 
jeet* Aii4 the use of all laiiguage^ show^i,. thatjtiM^ 
name of beauty belongs to thisj^xeeUemi^of the otieot« 
and not to the feelings of the speeta^r. 

To say that there is in reality no beauty in.th^sa: 
objeets in whioh all mw per^ite bm«ty» is In attnibr 
ute to mao fallaoious smises* . But wo h^To nogrouiidr 
to think.so disnsspaetfiiUy of the iUitlioR of our; beii^$ 
the faeulties be lias gj^ian us are lot falMiieiouftf nor ia; 
that heaaty^ wUeh^he has so liberally :4iffusad is^i^jaQ;; 
the works of his haads,, a mere fhu^y in usi bat a real 
exoellanoeinjiis works^ whiob rapvess.the poijIinstMiii 
of their Divine. Author* 

We have reason to believe, p^t. oalf that the bMUh 
ties. WQ aee in Mtufe.aire real»iand mst. fape^falr M 
that there are thousands wbioh tur |ae«Uies are^tpa 
didl to pere^ve.. Wjb see. mas^ beauti^ both of fan* 
man and divine art, wbioh the bruto animals me iaea- 
pable of pereeiviag; and superior beings m»y caeel us 

TOI. III. .M 
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at fiMT i»tMr imt^nw^eiBA of true beaoty as.ve exeel 
the bnites* 

Tbe mail who ia tkilled in paiDtiog or statuary, sees 
nore of tba beauty of a fine pieture «r staloe, than a 
fomwon spoilator. The same thing holds in all the 
fine arts. The most perfbel works of art have a beau- 
ty that strikes efea the rode and ignorant ; bul they 
see ealy a small part of that beauty whieh U seen in 
sueh works by those who understand them perfeetly 
mA ean pmduce them. 

This may be applied with no less justice to the works^ 
of natufe. They have a beauty that strikes even the 
ignorant Iwd inattentive. But the more we discover 
«f their structure^ of their mutual relations^ and of 
the. laws by whioh they are governed, the greater 
beaoty, and the more delightful marks of art> wisdom^ 
and goodness we di«cem. 

Thus the expert anatomist sees numberle&s beauti- 
M eontrivano^ in the structure of the human body^ 
vririeh are nnkaown to the ignorant. 

Allhoogh the vulgar eye sees mueh beauty in the 
Ihee of the heavens, and in the various motions and 
efaaaget of the hettfenly bodies* the expert astroooBier^ 
wlio knows their order and distances^ their periods^ 
tiio orbits they deseribe in the vast i^ions of space^ 
md the shai^ and beautiful laws by whieh their mo^ 
tiotts are goipeniedt and all tbe appearances of their sta- 
tions^ progresrionsy and retrogradations^ their eeiipsesy 
•eeultations* and. transits are produced, sees a beaotyf 
order* and harmony reign throi^h the whole planetary 
system, which delights the^ mind^ The eelipses €i the 
sun and momi» and the idazing tails of comets, whioh 
strike terter into barbaioas natians» fumish'the most 
pleasfaig end ertahmen tttohis^eyei aad a least ta Mb im- 
derstsoiding* 
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In every part of nftture^s works, th«re wo Mmboiu 
less beauties, wbich, on aeeount of our igooronee» wo 
are unable to pereeive. Superior beiogs may^ we mere 
than we ^ but be only who made lheiii» vtAt upoh n 
review, pronounced tbem all to be vefy godl> oan soil 
frit their beauty. 

Our determinations with regai4 to the beauty of 
objects, may, I think, be distingiiisbed into two biflMb ; 
the first we may call msttaetive^ the oihiH' ratioiial. 

Some objects strike us at once, and Appear bearotifdl 
at first sight, without any refiecfion, witkottto«r being 
able to say why we catt tk^m beavtlfll, or facMg able 
to specify any perfeetion whidi justMes o«r jodgmentd 
8omi»thing of thi^ kind thare seems to be in brute 
^animals; and in (Aildren before the nse of^rroaso»f 
nor does it end with infancy, but eontiiilies ikrfMkgh 
life. 

In the plumage of birdff, sfnd of buttei^es, in the 
colours and form of flowers, of shells, knd of many 
other objects^ we perceive a beauty that Mights ; but 
cannot say what it is in the object that should produce 
that emotion. 

The beauty of the dbjeet may in sneh oases be called 
an occult quality. We know well bow it aiSdcts our 
senses ; but what it is in itself we know not* But thi% 
as well as other occult qualities, is a proper salgect of 
-philosophical diaqiiisitioii ; and, by a muralvl examiaa* 
tion of the objects to which nature has given this 
amiable quality, we may perhaps discover some real 
excellence in tlie ol^eet, or at least, some valuable pur- 
pose that is served by the effeet whSdk it prodoces 
upon us. 

This lostinel^e sense of beaatyt i» tfflbreBt- species 
of aniflMils, may iiSbv as rawih as tlM^ eiiterafd sense 
of taste, and io eaoh species be adapted to U» mamior 
of life* By this perhaps the various tribes aro led to 
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aiHMitto with 4Mr iowdf to dwell anong certain ob- 
jeets miller Ifaaa otkera^ and to Miwtruet their habita- 
tion ia a pavtiottlar mamer* 

There eeem Hkewite to be Tarieties in the sense of 
beaiify4n the iadindoals of the same speeies, hy whidi 
they are direeted in the ehoiee of a mate^ and in the 
leva and eare of their oApring. 

«< We see/' says Mr. Addison, <« that every different 
speeies ^sonsiUe ereatares has its dJBerent notions of 
heaaty , and that eaeh of them is most aflbeted with the 
betalies sf Us own kind. This is no where more re* 
narkable than ia birds of the same shape and pniipor- 
tian> where we often see the mate determined in his 
sMMirisUp by the single grain or tinetare -of a feath- 
or, and never diseoTering any eliarms but intlie eoioiip 
of ka olrn I 



** S^U tibjitomo serme fidoiB* nto^ftsque verelar 
Connubii leges ; non ilium in pectore candor 
SoHioitat tiiveas ; neqne pravnm aeoendit amorem 
fiplettdidft IflUQgo* Tdl lioiiesta in rertiee crkU ; 
PurpuKuave akor peQnaram ; ast aginiDa U^h 
Fmminea explorat cautus, maculasque requirit 
Cognatus, paribasqae interlita corpora guttis : 
Ki ftMratt flfltk^lT«m oivcttm undiquemoiiatrit 
Confosan^ aspfeec^s Yolgo, piMrt^sque bi^rmes, 
Et genus amblguum, let veneris mpnuinenta nefa^ds, 

*' Hinc merula in nigro se oblectat nigra iparito ; 
nine sooiam laseiva petit pbilomela canorum, 
Agiias^itq^paraftopitw; hiii« ttoetiw tetram 
Canitiem alarum, et g;|aqo(Mi m^rMnr Qfeilps. 
Nempe sibi semper constat, crescitque qootannis 
liucida progenies, castos ebnfessa parentes: 
Vere nwr^ exalut* plumaiqve decora juveatia 
Explicat ad ^olem, pa^riUsL^ eoloribus at4^t." 

i 

In the human kmd, there are varieties In the taste 
of baanly, of whieh we ean so mere assign a retfa^m 
than: of the vaisiety of their ftatar<», though it is easy 
to pereslve tlmt very important ends are answered by 
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both. These varieties are nest obsemrible lo the 
judgmentfl ve form rf the leatureg ct the other sex | 
and in this the intention of nat«n is most appm*ettt. 

As far as oar deter mittatioBS' of the eomparatire 
beauty of olgeets are instifictiTey they are no snbjeet of 
reasoniag or of critieism ; they are pni^ly the gift of 
nature, and we have no standard by whiefa they may 
be measured* 

But there are judgments ef beauty that may beeaH" 
ed rational, being grounded on some agretaUe quality 
of the objeet vrhieb is distinetly eoneeived, and may be 
speeified. 

This distinetion between a rational judgnient of 
beauty and that whieh is instinetire, may be illustrated 
by an instanee* 

In a heap of pebbles, one that is remarkriilefbrbrii* 
liancy of eolour, and regularity of figure will be picked 
out of the heap by a ehHd. He perceives a beauty in 
it, puts a value upon it, and is fond of the property of it. 
For this preference, no reason can be given, but that 
children are, by their conBtitution, fond of brilliant col- 
ours, and of regular figures. 

Suppose again that an expert meehanie views a well 
oonstructed maehine. Ete sees all its parts to be made 
of the fittest materials, and of the most proper form i 
nothing superfluous, nothing deficient | every part 
adapted to its use, and the whole >fitted in the most 
perfect manner to the end for which it is intended. 
He pronounces it to be a beautiful machine. He views 
it with the same agreeable emotion as the child viewed 
the pebble; but he can give a reason for his judgment, 
and point out the particular perfections of the object 
on which it is grounded. 

Akhongh the instinctive and the rational sense of 
beauty may be perfectly distinguished in speculation, 
yet, in passing judgment upon partieular objects, they 
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are aften so mixed and confonnded, tbat ft is dMenlt 
to assign to each its own prorinoe. Nay, it inay often 
happen, that a judgment of the beauty of an object, 
which was at first merely instinctiye, shall afterward 
become rational, when we diseorer some latent perfec- 
tion of which that beauty in the object is a sign. 

As the sense of beauty may be distinguished into 
instinctive and rational ; so I think beauty Itsdf may 
be distinguished into original and derived. 

As some objects shine by their own lig^t, and many 
more by light that is borrowed and reflected ; so I con- 
ceive the lustre of beauty in some objects is inherent 
and original, and in many others, is borrowed and re- 
flected* 

There is nothing more common in the sentiments of 
all mankind, and in the language of alt nations, than 
what may be called a communication of attributes | that 
is, transfen*ing an attribute, from the subject to whieh 
it properly belongs, to some related or resemUing sub- 
ject. 

The various objects which nature presents to on? 
view, even those that are most different in iind, have 
innumerable similitudes, relations, and- analogies, which 
we contemplate with pleasure, and which lead us nat*- 
urally to borrow words and attributes from one objeot 
to express what belongs to another. The greatest 
part of every language under heaven is made up of 
words borrowed from one thing, and applied to some- 
thing supposed to have son^e refotioa or analogy to 
their first signifieation. 

The attributes of body we ascribe to mind, and the 
attributes of mind to material objeets. To intknimate 
things we ascribe life, and even itltdleotual and moral 
qualities. And although the qualities that are thus 
made common belong to one of the subjects in the 
proper sense, and to the other metafdioricaUyf these 
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dtftoftt i^aset are «ften so mixed fai oui; im^iia- 
tam« fui to pcoduee the same sentimeat with re^ird to 
both. 

It is Ibere&re natoraUand agreeable to the strain of 
iMtman swtimeots and of human langoagei that in many 
cases the beauty wbiob origioally and properly h in 
the tluag signified* should be transferred to the sign ; 
that whioh is in the oause» to the effeot ; that whieh is 
in the end» to the means ; and that whieh is in the agents 
to the instmrnoDl. 

If ffbat was said in the last chapter of the distinetioa 
between the grandeur which we ascribe to quali- 
ties of mindu and. that which we ascribe to material ob- 
jeets be well founded, this distinction of the beauty 
of ol|}eets will easily be admitted as perfectly analo-* 
gous to it. I sbaU therefore oo^ illustrate it by aa ex^ 
^ttiple. . 

Therp is nothii^ in the exterior of a man mcwe 
lovely an.d more attiraetive than perfect good breedin^^ 
Bat what is this good breeding? It consists of all the: 
exietnal mgns ^ due respect to our superiorsy eonde- 
soeniion to oar iaferiors* politeness to all with whom 
we eonverpe or. have to. do» joined in the fair sex with 
that delieaey of outward beliaviour wbieb beeones 
them. And how comes it to have such ohariiM ia the 
^es of all maakind i For this reasoip oi^yi as I appre- 
hend» that U is ^ natural sign of that temper^ and those 
affeetiojDS.aad.s^t^meiits with regard td otherf^^ antf 
with regard to ourselves, which are in themwlves truly 
amiable and beaatifuU 

, This is tb^ or%ioaU «f which good, breeding is the 
pietore ; and it is the beauty of the original that is 
feflected to our asnse by thei picture. The beauty of 
good bteediag* Checefiire^ is act ffrigMally ki the ex^ 
ternal behavioar m which it eonsistsy bat is derived 
from the q^alitka o£ miod whi^ it cgEpresses. AaA 
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th4N%h tbei« nagr be gMd bcMttor^viOm* « ^ 
Ue qualities of nund, its beauty is still dmi»d £n 
wbat it aattuttUy expresses* 

Having expbiiaed tliese distioetionft of mr setose 
of beauty into jostinetive and rational, and of beasly 
Itself into original, and dedved^ I would now ptMted 
to give a general viewof tbosequalities in oi^ts; to 
whieh we aokay jusUy and rationally aseribe beaoigr^ 
whether originid or derived. 

But here some embarrassment arises from the vague 
meaning of the word btautyf wUeh I had oecauon be- 
fore to ohswve. 

* Sometimes k H ext6nded, so as to ioelude eretj 
thing that pleases a good taste, and so eomprohente 
gmndeor and novdlty^ as well ^» what in a more re- 
stdeted sense is ealled beauty. At other times, it ii^ 
even by good writers eonfined to the olyeets of si^, 
when thsy are either seen^ w remembered, or ima|^- 
od. Tet it is admitted by all men, that tht»^ are beau- 
ties in musie ; that th^re is beauty as w^ as subttmity 
in eompositioOf both in Terse and in prose; thai theie 
is beauty in eharaeters, in affisetions, and in aeHons. 
Theseare not objects of sight;- and a man nMy be^a 
•good judge of beauty of various kiuds, who has not the 
faeuUy of sight. 

To give a determinate meaning to a word so varioady 
extended and restrieted, I know no better way than what 
is suggested by the common Avifrion of the objeets of 
taste into novelty, grsindeur, and beauty. Novelty, It 
is plain, is no quality of the new dbjee^ but merely a 
relation whieh it has to the knowle^of the person 
to whom it is new. Therefore, if this general divislmi 
be just, eteiy quality in an olyeet* that pleases a good 
^ taste, must, in one degree or another, have eitboff gvaa^ 
denr or beauty* It may stUl be difficult to fix thepve- 
wm limit between .§^»ndoiir and beauty ; but they 
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togeflm efiiiimhmd eftry tMq$ fltt^ liy ito 
Mitilre to please a good lastey that is, erery resA per* 
Ibetion and exeelieace in the objeets ve eentemplale. 

la a peenif in a pietnre, in a piece of miisio» it is 
real exeellenee that pleases a good taste* In a persoiif 
^▼«ry 'pevfbetion of the nind, moral er intelleetaaV 
and every perfeetioB of the body, gites pleasure to 
the spectator as well as to the owner, when there h 
BO envy nor malignity to destroy that pleamire. 

It is therefwe in the seide of perfeetioB and real ex- 
eellenee that we must look fcr what is ekher grand or 
beantifiil in objects. What is the proper object of ad- 
miration is grand, and what is the pvoper ol)|eet of iove 
Md esteem is beautlfiiK 

This, I think, is the only notion of beanty that cor- 
responds with the division of the objects of taste 
ikFbieh has been generally received by phiio8<q>liers. 
And ikn eosneetionof beanty, with real perfeeyon^ 
wa» a eaqpUid deetriae ef the Soeratie aehool. It Is 
diken ascribed to Seeiates in the dial^ae»irf Plato and 
of Senophon, 

We may therefore take a view, first, of these qas^- 
ties ofniind to which we mayjostly and ratienally as- 
cribe beaaty, and then of the beauty we perceive ia 
tihe objeets of sense. We shall find, if I mistaiie not, 
tkat^ in the fiset, erigkial bcawly is to be Ibond, and 
thftt the beanties of the second class are derived frois 
some relatioo they hear te mind, as the signs or ex- 
pressiens of seme aauable mental qnidity, <»• as the 
efflMte of design, afft, tmA wise emtrivance. 

As grandeur naturally prodaces admiratien, beauty 
natioially pvodaees iove» We roagt therefbre jnstly 
aaaiibec beauty tetliese qadities wiurii are the natural 
el^jectsef krro and kind aflbctieii. 

Of tibiB kind idUcAy are some <^ the moral virtues, 
which in a pcculiir manner eonstkute a lovdy char* 

vol. III. 43 
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Mter« IiiDOo«iioe, ^QileneM, emideBeoBtioB, hmmo- 
i^» oatural affeetiost public ftpirity and the whole traui 
of tlie soft and gentle TirtueB. These qualities are 
amiable from their Tory nature^ aad on aeoount of their 
intrinsio worth. 

There, are other virtues that raise admiration» and 
are therefore grand; sueh as magaanimityt tbrtitude* 
self-command, superiority to pain and labour, superi* 
ority to pleasure, and to the smiles of fortune^ as well 
as to her frowns. 

Thpse awfuf Tirtues eonstitale what is most grand 
in the human character ; the gentle virtues, what is 
most beautiful and lovely. As they are viriues^ 
they draw the approbation of our moral fiiculty ; as 
they are becoming and amiable^ they aieet oar sense 
of beauty. 

Next to the amiable moral virtues, there are many 
intellectual talents which have an intrinsie value, and 
draw our love and esteem to those who possess tbenu 
Sneh are, knowledge, good sense, wit, humour, cheer- 
fulness, good taste, excellence in any of the fine arts^ 
in eloquence, in dramatic actioa ; and we may ad^ 
exeellenee in every art of peace or war that is useful 
in somty. ... 

There are likewise talents which we refer to the 
bodyt which haye an original beauty and comeliness; 
such as health, strength, and i^ility, the usual atteu* 
dants of youth; skill in bodily exercises, and skill in 
the mechanic arts. These are real perfections of the 
man, as they increase his power, and rendev the body 
a fit instrument for the mind. 

I appnebend, therefore, that it is in the moral and kh 
tellectual perfections of mind, and in its active pow- 
ers, that beauty originally dwcHs; and that from tlus 
as the fountam, all the beauty whieh we perceiYc in 
the visible worU is derived* 
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mak, I think* VfM the opinion of the ancient phi- 
losophers before named; and it has been adopted 
by lord Shaftesbury and Dr. Alienside among the mod- 
ems. 

" Mind, mind alone ! bear witness earth and heav'n. 

The living foantains in itself eontains 

Of beauteous aiidaobUaie. Here hand in hand 

Sit paramount the graces. Here enthron'd. 

Celestial Venus, with divinest airs, 

Itivites the soul to never fading joy." Akenside. 

Bat neMier mind, nor any of its qualities or powers, 
is an immediate objeet of pereeption to man. We are, 
indeed, immedmtely conseidus of the operations of 
our own mind| and every degree of perfeetion in them 
gives the purest pleasnrey with a proportional degree of 
sdf-esteem, so flattering to self-love^ that the great 
4iiteulty is to keep it within just bounds, so that we 
may not tMak of ourselves above what we ougi^t to 
think. 

Other minds we perceive only through the medium 
of material oljeets* on whieh their signatures are im- 
^nsssed* It is through this medium that we perceive 
lifef activity, wisdom, and every moral and intelleotiial 
quality in other beings. The signs of those qualities 
are immediately perceived by the senses ; by them the 
qualities themselves are reflected to our understanding ; 
and we are very apt to attribute to the sign, the beau- 
ty or the grandeur^ which is properly and originally in 
the.thiags sigaifled. 

The invisible Oreator, the foimtain of all perfection^ 
has stamped upon all his works signatures of his divine 
wisdom, power and benignity, which are visible ta all 
men. The works of men in science, in the arts of 
taste, and in the mechanical arts, bear the signatures 
of those qualities of mind which were employed in their 
production. Their extermit behaviour and conduct 
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ift life oi^Miies the geod w bid quftKdet of tkeir 
Blind. 

la eYiBry apooies of animalB, we pcreeife by ^iMA» 
iigns their imtnotst their appetites, th^ affeetims, 
thair sagadty* Even in the inanimate urorid there aw 
many things aaaiaf^oos to the qualities of mind ; so that 
there is hardly any thing belonging to mind which may 
not be represented by images taken from the olgeels of 
sense ; and on the other haadf eyery object of sense is 
beautifled, by borrowing attire from the attributes qt 



Thtts the beauties of miady thoagh inmible in tttenoi* 
setrasf are peroeiyed in the objeets of sensoy on whioh. 
their image is impressed. 

If we consider, on the othw hand, tiM qualities &s 
seasiUeobjeots towhidi we ascribe beanty^I appro* 
hand we shall fiad in all of diem some rdatien to misri^ 
and the greatest in those that ure most beantifd. 

When we consider inanimate matter abstiaetly, asr 
a sabstanee endowed with the qaalities of extension, 
solidity, divisibility, and mobility, there saeaui to be 
nothiag ia these qaalities that aflbets our sense ef 
brauty. But when we eontenqlate the i^ebe which 
we inhabit, as fitted by its form,. Ify its asotions, and Igr 
its fuiniture, for the habitation and suppsit of an in- 
iinity of varioue orders of living ereatwes, fimn the* 
lowest reptile up to man, we Imve a glonona speetaele 
indeed ! with which the grandest and the most beauti- 
ful struetures of human art can bear nocompariaan* 

The only perfection of dead matter Js its. briag, by 
its varioas forms and qualities* so admirably fitted 
for Uie purposes of animal lifo» and chiefly that tt 
man. It famishes tibo maieiiiali of every art that 
tends to the support or the embellislinient of shaman 
life. By tlie Supreme Artist» it is organbed ia the va- 
rious tribes of the vegetiyble kiagdom^ and endowed 
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Willi a kind 6f lift; aworkwhioh haomiiart'efiiiiHit 
imitate^ nor human nnderfttanding c^fmprehend. 

Jm the bodies and varioas organs of the aninal tribes» 
theie is a eomposition of matter still more ivosderfdl 
aad move mysteriouSf thoi^ we see it to be admira* 
Uj adapted to the purposes and manna! of life of eyerj 
s|^eies# Bat in eveigr form, unoigaoiaed, iregetaUe^ 
or ammalt it derives its beanty from the purposes ta 
wUeh it is subsenrieirtf or from the signs of wisdom, or 
of other meatal igiialities whidi it exhibits. 

The qualities of inanimate matter, in whieh we per- 
eeive bmnty, arot soupdteolour» form, and motion ; the 
first an objeet of hearing, the other three of sif^t 9 
whieh we may consider in order. 

lb a single note, sounded by a wry fine Toiee, there 
is a beaaty whieh we do not peroei?e in the same note^ 
SQoaied by a bad voieei or an imperfeet instrument. I 
need not attempt to enumerate the perfeotionsih a sin* 
gle note, whieh give beauty to it. Soim of them have 
names in the seieaoe of music, and there perhaps are 
otiMrs whWi haire no names. But I diink it will be 
allawed, that every quality whieh gives beanty to a stn-^ 
gle note, is a sign of some po^betinn, either in the or*^ 
gaa# whether it be the human voice or an instrumenti 
or in the exeention. The beauty of the sound is both 
theeignaadaeefibot of this perfection; andtheperfee* 
tion of the cause is the only peasoa we oan assign for 
the beauty of the effiiet^ 

la a em^pesitiosi of sounds, or apieee of music, the 
beauty is eiAer in the harmony, tlie melody, or the ex- 
pressico. The beauty of expression must be derived, 
either firom the beanty of the thing expressed, or ft*om 
the airt and flicfll employed in aq^ressii^ it prcrpcrly. 

In harmony, the very names of conc^^ and discord 
are mela^umcd, aad suppose wme analogy between 
therolatiMs^ soaadi to whieh they arc figuratively 
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ftppli«I,aiid the relations of minds md aibeUoiis» ivUeh 
thej origiDally aad properly sigQify. 
. As far as I ean jadge by my ear^ wheo two or more 
persons of a good Toiee and ear» eoaverse together in 
amity aad f riendshipf the tones of their different Toieeo 
are eonecMNlanty but beeome discordant when they gife 
vent to angty passions ; so that» without liearing what 
is saidy one may know by the tones of the diflferent voi- 
eeSf whether they quarrel or converse amicably. This^ 
indeed, is not so easily perceived in those who have 
been taught, by good breeding, to suppress angry tones 
^ voiee, even when they are angry, as in the lowest 
rankf who express their ai^ry passions without any ?e« 
straint. 

When diaeord arises oeoasionally in eenversation, but 
•aoateniinales in perfect amity, we receive more pleas* 
are. than from perfect unanimity. In like manner, in 
the harmony of music, discordant sounds ore opeasioB* 
ally introdueed, but it ia always in order to give a reL 
ish to the most perfeot eonoori that follows. 

mietlier these analogies, between the harmony of a 
piece of music, and harmony in the intercourse of mind% 
be merely fiineifHl, or have any real foundation in fact, 
I submit to those who have a nicer cart and have appli* 
ed it to observations of this kind.. If they have any 
just foundatiott, as they seem to me to have, they serve 
to aeoount for the metapborieal application of the names 
of concord and discord to the relations of sounds ; to 
account for the pleasure, we have from harmony in mu- 
sic ; aad to show, that the beauty of harmony is deriv- 
ed from the relation it has to agreeable affeotions of 
mind. 

"With r^ard to melody, I leave it to the adepts ia 
Ae seienee of muuc, to determine whether music, com- 
posed according to theestablisfaedrnlesof harmony and 
melody^ can be altogether void of exj^ssion ; and 
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wli«tlier muftfe that has no expression ean haw any 
beauty. To me it seems^ that every strain in melody 
that is agreeable, is an imitation of the tones of thehu- 
nan toiee in the expression of some sentiment or pas- 
sionf or an imitation of some other object in natnre ; 
and ttmt roosie, as well as poetry is an imitative art* 

The sense of beauty in the colours^ and in the mo- 
tions af ioanimate objects, is, I believe, in some cases 
iaatinctive. We see* that children and savages arc) 
pleased with brilliant colours and sprightly motions. 
In persons of an improved and rational taste, there 
are many sonrees from which colours and nsotions may 
df^TO th^ beauty. Hiey, as well as tl^ forms of ob^ 
jeets, admit of regularity and variety. ' The motions 
produced by naehinery, indicate the perfeetiotf or im- 
perfection of the mechanism, and may be better otf 
worse adapted to dieir end, and from that derive tbdv 
beauty or deformity. 

The colours of natural objects, are commonly signs 
of some good or bad quality in the objeot ; or they may 
sug^st to the imagiimtion something agreeaUe or dis- 
agreeable. 

b dr^s andfiinnture, fiiAion has a eonaUerable in- 
ftoenee on the preference we give to one colour abovtf 
another*. 

A nuinber of cdon^ of diftrent and ever cbanghig 
hue» seen on the ground of a serene azure sky at the 
going down of the sun, present to the eye of every man 
a glorious, spectacle. It is hard to say, whether we 
should oaU it gruid or beautiful. It is both in a high 
degree. ClbuAitowering above douds, variously tinged, 
according as they approach nearer to the direct rays 
af the sun, enlarge our conoeptioas of tiie reglonB above 
us. . They give us a view of the fiimitare of those re- 
gions* which, in an un<dottdM air, seem to be a perfect 
void J but are now seen ta contain the stores of wind 
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ud valAf bomd^iip ftr tke preieBt»' bit to 1m piwsi 
down apM the eartli ia due Maam. Even the.nm[de 
rufltio does not look q^n this beauttfbl sk jf men^ljf as 
a show to please the eye» but as a happy omen df iae 
weather to oeme. 

The proper arrangraseat of eidottr^ and of lig^t and 
Aade^ is one of the ehief beauties of painting; hit 
this beaiitjr is greatest, when that anrai^wient gi?^ 
the most dUstinet^ the nost nataral>and.the most ngfm' 
able image of tiiai whieh the painter intended to rep^ 



If we eonsidert in the last plaee^ the beauty of form 
or flgnre in inanimate olyeets» this, aeeording to Dr. 
Huteheson, results fi>om regularity, mixed with variety. 
Here it ought .to be obsenredf that regularity in all 
B, expresses design and art : for nothing re^uhtf 
i ener the work of ehnaoo; nad where regnlarity is 
joined with Tariety, it expresses design more strongly. 
Besides^ it has been justly' obsenred^ that rsgnlar fig- 
nres are omre easily and more perftetly eomprdieiided 
1^ the mind, than the irvegolar^ of whieh we euft wver 
fsrm an adequate coneeption. 

Although straight lines and i^nm surfaees hafw a 
heanfy from their r^ularity, tfa^ admit of no Turielyf 
nad thereibre are beauties of the lowest order* Corre 
lines and snrfiiees admit of infnito mriety, joined with 
wvery degree of regularity f and theretee, in msay 
eases, exeel in beauty those that are strisight. 

But the beauty arising from regularity and Taristy^ 
muM dwayii yield to that whieh arises fnun the taMs 
of the form for the end irtended* lu ovwy tfting made 
Ibr an end, the fbrm must be adapted to tlmtiBud; and 
every thing in the form that suits the end, is a beauty; 
erery tldug that unfits it for its ead» is a MbmilS^ 

The forms of a pVIar, of a sword^and of a baloMei 
are Tery diftrent. Eaeh may lii^e great beauty; knt 
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llMil bewtyis jderifad from the fltliess of the fbruni and 
of the matter for the purpose iotended. 
' Were we to eonsider the form of the earth itself^ 
and the Tarioiis farnitare it oontainsy of the inaDimato 
kind; its distribution into land and sea, mountains and 
valiiesi rivers and springs of water, the variety of soils 
that ooverits surfiswe^ and of mineral and metallie sub- 
stanees laid up within it» the air that sarronads it, the 
Tieissitiides of day and night, and of the seasons; the 
beauty of all these, which indeed is superlative, eonslsts 
in this, that they bear the most lively and striking im^ 
presslon of the wisdom and goodness of their Author, 
in contriving thein so admirably for the uoe of man^ and 
of their other inhabitants. 

The beauties of the vegetable kingdom are far su- 
perior to those of inaniniate matter^ in any form whieh 
homan art can give it. Hence, in all ages, men have 
been fond to adorn their persons and their habitations 
with the vegetable productions of nature. 

The beauties of the field, of the forest, and of the 
flower garden, strike a child long before he ean reason. 
He is delighted with what he sees ; but he knows not 
why. This is instinct, but it is not confined to child- 
hood ; it continues through all the stages.of life. It 
leads the florist, the botanist, the philosopher,- to ex- 
amine and compare the objects which nature, by this 
powerful instinot, iMommeods to his attention. By 
degrees, he becomes a eritie in beauties of this kind, 
and ean give a reason why he prefers one to another. 
In every species, he sees the greatest beauty in the 
plants or flowers that are most perfect in their kind, 
which have neither snfiered from unkindly soil, nor 
inolement weather ; which have not been robbed of 
their nourishment by. other plants, nor hurt by any 
accident. When he examines the internal structure of 
tibose prodootions of naturciand traces them from their 
vox. III. 4r4 
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eiiibi7« state in the s^ed to tbrir mtatitj, he tees a 
thousand beautiful eontrivanees of naturOf whieb feast 
his undersCandiog more than their external form de- 
lighted his eye. 

Thus, every beautj in the vegetable ereatipn^ oC 
vrhieh be has formed any rational judgment, expresses 
some perfeetion in the objeet> or some wise oontrivance 
in its Author. 

Id tlie animal kingdom, we pereeive still greater 
beauties than in the vegetable. Here we observe life^ 
and sense, and activity, various instincts and affections* 
and, in many cases, great sagacity. These are attri- 
butes of mind, and have an original beauty. 

As we allow to brute animals a thinking principle ov 
mind, though far inferior to that which is in man ; and 
asy in many of their intellectual and active powers, they 
very much resemble the human species, their actions^ 
their motions, and even their loqks, derive a beauty from 
the powers of thought which they express. 

There is a wonderful variety in their manner of life ; 
and we find the powers they possess, their outward 
form* and their inward structure, exactly adapted to 
it, la every species, the more perfectly any individual 
is fitted for its end and manner of life» the greater is its 
beauty. 

In a racehorse, every thing that expresses agilityf 
ardour, and emulation, gives beau^ to the animaL In 
a pointer, acuteness of scent, eagerness on the gamcy 
and tractableness, are the beauties of the species, A 
sheep derives its beauty from the fineiiess and quantity 
of its fleece ; and in the wild animals, every beauty is a 
sign of their perfeetion in their kind* 

It is an observation of the celebrated Liqns^iiSf^ltb%t^ 
in the vegetable kingdoQi» the poisoaws plants l^np 
commonly u lurid and disagreei^le appearancQ te the 
eye, of which be gives many instances, I my^b^ 
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di6 observation itiay be extended to the animal king- 
dom, in which we commonly see something shoekiog to 
tbe eye in the noxious and poisonous animals. 

The beauties which anatomists and physiologists 
deseribe in the internal structure of the various tribes 
of animals; in the organs of sense, of nutrition, and of 
motion, are expressive of wise design and contrivance, 
ID fitting them fbr the various kinds of life, for which 
they are intended, 

Thosylthink, it appears, that the beauty which 
ve perceive in the inferior animals, is expressive, ei- 
ther of sueh perfections as their several natures may re- 
ceive, or expressive of wise design in him who made 
tbem, and that their beauty is derived from tbe perfec- 
tions which it expresses. 

But of alt the objects of sense, tbe most striking 
and attractive beauty is perceived in tbe human spe- 
cies, airf particularly In the fair sex. 

Milton represents Satan himself, in sorveyiDgthA 
furniture of this globe, as struck with the beauty of 
the first happy pair. 

Two of far nobler shape, erect and tall. 
Godlike erect! with dative honour clad 
In naked majesty, leemM lordi of all. 
And worthy seem'd ; for in their looks divine, 
The image of their glorious Maker, shone 
Truth, wisdom, sanotitude severe^ and pure $ 
Severe, but in tme filial freedom plac'd. 
Whence true authority in man. though both 
Not equal, as their sex not equal seem'd, ' 
For contemplation he, and valour form'd, 
For softness she, and sweet attractive grace. 

I 

In this well known passage ai MiUon, we see that 
this great poet derives the beauty of the first pair in 
Fbiradise from diose expressions of moral and intellec- 
tual quaUticB wWcfa appeared in their outward form 
and demeaaoor. 
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The most minute and systematieal aceeant of beau- 
ty in Ibe human speeies* and particulafly io the fair 
sex, I have met with, is in CrUo; oraBialogve an 
JBeauiy, said to be written by the author of Folymelis, 
and republished by Dodsley in his eoUection of fiigitife 
pieces. 

I shall borrow from that author some observations, 
whieh, I think, tend to show that the beauty of the 
human body is derived from the signs it exhibits of 
some perfeetion of the mind or person. 

All that can be called beauty in the human species 
may be reduced to these ibur heads; colour, form, ex* 
pression, and grace. The two former may be called 
the body, the two latter the soul of beauty. 

The 'beauty of colour is not owing solely to the nat- 
ural liveliness of flesh colour and red, nor to the much 
greater charms they reeeive from being properiy blend- 
ed together; but is also owing* in some dc^ree^ to the 
idba they carry with them of good healtfaf without 
whieh all beauty grows languid and less engaging, 
and with which it always recovers an additional strength 
and lustre. This is supported by the authority of Cic- 
ero. Venuataa tt fulchriiudo corporis weerni non po- 
test a valetndine. 

Here I observe, that as the colour of the body is 
vei7 different in diflerent climates, every nation pre- 
ferring the colour of its climate ; and as among us one 
man prefers a fair beauty, another, a brunette, without 
being able to give any reason for his preference ; this 
diversity of taste has no standard in the common prin- 
ciples of human nature, but must arise from something 
that is different in diflbrent nations^ and In diflbrent in- 
dividuals of the same nation. 

I observed before, that fashion, habit, associations, 
and perhaps some peculiarity of constitution, may have 
great influence upon this intenial senses as well as upon 
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the extermL Setting ande the jadg^neBtg arhiDg 
-from sueh eauseSf there seems to remaiii nothiog thatf 
aeoofding to the eommon judgment of mankiDd* ean he 
ealled' beauty in the colour of the iqieeiesi but what 
expresses perfeet health and liyeliness^ and in the fair 
8ex» softness and delieaoy ; and nothing that can he 
ealled deformity bnt what indieates disease and deolioe. 
And if this be so, it follows, that the beauty of eolonr 
is derived from the perfeetions whieh it expresses. 
This, however, of all the ingredients of beauty is the 
least. 

The next in oviev is form, or proportion of parts. 
The most beautiful form, as the author thinks, is that 
whieh indieates delieaey and softness in the fair sex, 
and in the male either strength or agility. The beauty 
of Ibrm, therefore, lies all in expression. 

The third ingredient, whieh has more power than 
dther eokHir or fi»rm, he ealls expres8ion> aad observes, 
tiiat it is only tlie expression oi the tender and kind 
passions that gives beauty; that all the eruel and un- 
kind ones add to deformity ; and that, on this aeeount, 
good nature may very justfy be said to be the best fea- 
ture, even in the finest fiiee. Modesty, sensibility, 
and sweetness, blended together, so as either to enliv'* 
en or to eorreeteach other, give almost as much attrac- 
tion as the passions are^eapable of adding to a very pi^ty 
face. 

It ir owing, says the author, to the great force of 
pleasingness whieh attends all the kinder passioas, 
that lovers apt only seem, but really are, morebeauti- 
ftal to each other than they are to the. rest of the 
world; because, when they are together, the most 
pleasing passions are more frequently exerted in each 
of their faces than they are in either before the rest of 
the worid. ** There is then," as a French author very 
well expresses it^ << a soul upon their countenanoesi which 
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does not appear irhea they are absent from one another^ 
er e?en in oempMiy tbat lajs a restraiat apon their fea- 
tures. 

There ia a great diffeceaee in the same fiieet aeeord- 
lag as the person is in a better era worse haniour> or 
more or less livefy. The best eomplexion* the finest 
featoreSf and the exaotest sbape» without any thing of 
the mind expressed in the faee* is insipid and unmoTiog. 
The finest eyes in the worlds with an excess of maliee 
or rage in them, will grow shoeking. The passions ean 
give beauty without the assistance of colour or ferm^ 
and tahe it away where these have umted most strong- 
ly to give it ; and therefore this part of beauty is great- 
ly superior to the other two« 

The last and noblest part of beauty is grace, whiek 
the author thiriis undefinable. 

NotMag causes love so generally and irresistibly as 
graee. Tberefiireff ia the mytholi^ of the Greeks and 
BomanSf the graces were the eoastant atteudants of 
Teaut the goddess of love. Grace is like the eestos «f 
the same goddess, whieb was supposied to eompreiiead 
every tbiag that was winning and engi^in^ and to era- 
ate love by a secret and ineiq^lieable feree^ like that o£ 
some magical charm. 

There are two kinds of grace, the majestic and the 
fliniiliar ; the first more commanding^ the last more 
delightful and engi^ing. The Grecian painters and 
sculptors used to express the former most strongly 
in the looks and attitudes of their Minervas, and the 
latter in those of Yenus. This distinct^pn is marked 
in the deseription of the personages of virtue and pleas- 
nre in the ancient fisble of the choice of Hercules. 

Gneeful, but eaeh with different gnee tliey move. 
This strikiog laered bv«» thst softer wiuung lofe* 

In the persons of Adam and Eve in Paradisei Milton 
lias made the same distinction. 
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For •ontemplatioii he, and viAoar form'd. 
For aoftaesa she^ and sweet attraoUve graee* 

Though grace be so diffleuk to be definedf there are 
two things that hold universally with relation to it. 
1st, There is no grace without motion ; some genteel 
or pleasing motion, either of the whole body or of some' 
limb, or at least some feature. Hence, in the face^ 
grace appears only on those features that are movea- 
ble, and change with the various emotions and senti- 
ments of the mind, such as the eyes and eyebrows, the 
inouth and parts adjacent. When Tenus appeared to 
her son Eneas in disguise, and, ^fter some conversation 
itith him, retired, it was by the grace of her motion in 
retiring that he discovered her to be truly a( goddess. 

Dixit, et avertens roseft oervioe r^fulut, 
Ambrosiaque eomce divinum Tertice odorem 
Spiravere ; pedes Testis deflaxit ad imos ; 
EtTarainoessiipatvitdea. IH«abi nwlMm 
Annovit, &c. 

A second observation fs, that there can be no grace 
with Impropriety, or that nothing can be graceful that 
is not adapted to the character and situation of the per- 
son. 

From these observations, which appear to me to be 
just, we may, T think, conclude, that grace, as fkr as it 
is Tisible, consists of those motions, either of the whole 
bo^, or of a part or feature, which express the most 
perfect propriety of conduct and sentiment in an amht- 
ble character. 

Those motions must be different in difftrent charac- 
ters ; they must vary with every variation of emotion and 
sentiment; they may express either dignity or respeetf 
confidence or reserve, love or just resentment, esteem ov 
indignation, zeal or indiflh^nce. Every passion, senti-* 
meat, or emotion, that in its nature and degree is just 
and proper^ and corresponds perfectly with the eharae- 
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ter of tlie persoiif md with ttw- oeoabioB^ is yrimt we 
maj eaU the smil *f gniee. The bodjr er visible p^rt; 
eonsists of those motions aad features whieb g^ve the 
true and anafibeled expremon of the soal. 

Thus, I think, all the ingredients o{ human beauty^ 
ns they are enumerated and deseribed by this iageaiotts 
author, terminate in expression : They either express 
some perfeotion of the body, as a pact of the man, and 
an instrument of the mind, or some amiable, quality or 
attribute of the mind itself. 

It eannot indeed be denied, that the expression of a 
fine countenanee may be nnaaturally di^oined from the 
amiable qualities whieh it naturally expresses : but we 
presume the eontrary^ till we have % clear evidenee ; 
and even then, we pay homage to the expression, as we 
do to the throne when it happens to be nnwerthily filled. 

Whether what I have o&red, to diow that all the 
beauty of the objeetd of sense is borrowed, and derived 
from the beauties of mind whieh it ei^ieiies or sug- 
gests to the imagination^ be well branded or not 5 1 hope 
this terrestrial Yenus will not be dei^pied less worthy of 
the homage whieh has always been paid to her, by be- 
ing conceived more nearly idlied to the celestial^ ti^aa 
she has commonly been r^presoated. 

To make an end of this sufegeet, taste seems to^ be 
progressive as man is. Children, when refresiied by 
sleep, and at ease from pain and hunger, »?e 4isp(9||ed 
to attend to the objects about them ; they are pleased 
with brilliant eolours, gaudy ornaments, regular forms, 
eheerfnl eountenanees^ noisy mirth, and glee. , 3ueh is 
the taste of ehil^ood, which we am$i cenetude to.be 
given for wise pntpeses* A great part of the hs^ppi- 
ness of that period of life is derived from it ; and there- 
fere it ought to be induced* • It leads them to attend 
to objects which they m^ afterward find iv^Oirtby of 
their attention* It pats them upon es^tipg t|ieir in- 
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flint ftiiiUies tf bcdgr udl niiidf whidh, by vtntk Mert 
timis, wft daity fti^ngtlieMd and iniprovfid* 

Aft th«y adfwiee in yeart and in. iwdarataodiag^ othw 
beattties attra^ their attmtioo^ whieh,by timw a^valty 
or stt|iariority> tkronathade i^mi thow they formerly 
admimd. They Might ki feats af agifity, streagCht 
«ad art ; ihe(f lario these that excel in them* aad strive 
to e^al them. lothe take and frifaies Ihey hear^ they 
begin ti> disitfera b^aatiss of v^mA, Sope eharaelera 
and actions appear lovely t others, ^ve AsgiMt» Tbd 
iatelleetMl aad moral pevws begiB . to affeoft aad^ if 
eheritihed by fhvomFaUe atreumstaaees* adiviMe grad» 
naHy in stmagtby tiU they arrive at that degree of per* 
feetion> to vdneh hamaa iafare, iq ke present .Maie« 
18 limited. 

la enr pragrosa from inAaey to aMtarilyrPur fiu^ul- 
tierapJealniiTegnhipaiKhir appssated K^natare^ the 
aseaneal first ; those eC more digm^ in saeee^slQil* ¥lh 
til the moral and raUoaal powers fiaiih the maa« £very 
faedty faraishas new aieis«a9» brings ni^w beauties intf 
^ieWf aad enlarges the provioee of tattej (|6 that we 
asay say, there is a taate af ehiUheod, a taste of youtbf 
aiid a maaly taate* Eaoh is beautiful in iU «aa«etl| 
bat not so mtieh jso> when <earried beyond its m^sm* 
Not that the man aag^t to disUke the thingt Ihat fd^ase 
the eidld, or the yontht but tO |Hit lose valqe upon tbeiii» 
^omparad with other beauties^ with whieh he oug^t t0 
be acquainted. 

Our moral aad rational powers justly claim domin- 
ion over the whole man* Even taste is not exempted 
from their anthority ; it must be subject to that au- 
thority in every ease wherein we pretend to reason or 
dispute about matters of taste; it is the voice of reason 
that our love or our admiration ought to be proportion- 
ed to the merit of the object. "When it is not ground- 
ed on real worthy it most be the effect of eonstUotion, 
vol. in. 45 
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w of sooM habU or easual at80oiatioD« A fond mother 
may see a beauty in her 4ariiagehttd» or a fond aathor 
hi his work, to whieh the rest of the world are blind. 
In saeh eases, the affeotion is pro'^eagaged, and, as it 
were, bribes the judgment, to make the objeet worthy 
of that aflfeetion. For the mind cannot be easy in pat- 
ting a value upon an objeet beyond what it eoneeivesto 
be due. When affeetion is net eiMwd anraiy by some 
natural or aeqaired bias^ it naturally is, and ought to be 
^ led by the Judgment. 

As, in the divisiott which I have followed of our in- 
telleetual powers, l.mentioiied moKal perception and 
consciousness, the reader may expect that some rea- 
son should be given, why they are not treated of in this 
place 

As to eonscionsness; what T think neeessaiy to be 
said upon it has been already aaid. Essay 6« chap* 5. 
As to the faculty of moral perception, it is indeed a most 
important part of human understanding, and well wor- 
thy of the most attentive consideration, since without 
it we could hate no conception of right and wrong, of 
dfity and moral obligation, and sineeihe first principles 
of morals, upon which all moral reasoning must be 
grounded, are its immediate dictates ; but as it is an 
active as well as an iotellectual power, and has an im- 
mediate relation to the other active powers of the miiid» 
I apprehend that it is proper to defer the consideration 
of it till these be explained. 
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THE ACTIVE POWERS 



or THE 



HUMAN MIND, 



* INTRpDUCTION. 

The division of the faculties of the human mind in- 
to Undtrstanding^ni Will is veryancientt and has been 
very generally adopted; the former comprehending all 
our speculative, the latter all our active powers. [Note 

" It is evidently the intention of our Maker, that man 
should be an active, and not merely a speculative being. 
For this purpose, certain active powers have been giv* 
en him, limited indeed in many respects, but suited \6 
his rank and place in the creation. fNote B.] 

Our business is to manage these powers, by pro- 
posing to ourselves the best ends, planning the most 
proper system of conduct that is in our power, and ex- 
ecuting it with industry and zeal. This is true wis- 
dom ; this is the very intention of our being. 

Every thing virtuous and praiseworthy must lie in 
the right use of our power ; every thing vicious and 
blameable in the abuse of it. What is not within the 
sphere of our power cannot be imputed to us either for 
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Uame or praise. These are Bel^evident truths, to 
whieh oTery unprejudiced mind yields an imme^te 
and ittfineible assent. [Note C] 

Knowledge derives its value Aom this, that it en- 
larges our power, and directs us in the application of it. 
For in the right employment <rf* our active power con- 
•isls all the honour, dignity and worth of a man ; and^ 
in the abuse and perversion of it, all vieOy eorruptlon 
and depravity. [Note D.] 

Vfe are distinguished from the brute animals, not 
less by our active than by our speculative powers. 

The brutes are stimubted to various actions by their 
instincts, by their appetites, by their passions : but 
tiiey seem to be necessarily determined by the strongest 
impulse, without any capacity of selT-govemment* 
Therefore we do not lilamo them for what they do ; 
nor have we any reason to think that they Uame 
themselves. They may be trained up by discipKncy 
but cannot be governed by law. There is no evidenco 
that they have the conception of a law, or of its obliga* 
tion. 

Man is capable of acting from motives of a higher 
nature. He perceives a dignity and worth in one course 
of conduct^ a demerit and turpitude in another^ whioii 
brutes have not the capacity to discern. 

He perceives it to be his duty to act the worthy and 
the honourable part, whether his appetites and passions 
incite him to it^ or to the contrary. When he sacrifices 
the gratification of the strongest appetites or passions 
to duty, this is so far from diminishing the merit of his 
conduct, that it greatly increases it, and affords, upon 
reflection, an inward satisfaction and triumph, of which 
l^rute animals are not susceptible. IHien he acts % 
contrary part, he has a consciottsness of demerit^ to 
which they are no less 4Stranger8. 
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Sinoe^ therefore* tbe aetiTe powers of mra mab0 so 
importaat a part of big oomtiUtiost and distipgiii«li 
him so eminently from his fellow aaimals* they deserve 
no h»s to be Uie sobjeet of phitasopUkud disqiiiiition 
than hid intelleotual powers. 

, A just knowledge of oor powerSf whether iiitellMh 
tnal or active, is so ftr of real importaaeo to us» as it 
aids us in the exereise di them. And every man miisl 
acknowledge, that to act properly, is mueh more valoa*' 
ble than to think justly or reason aoutely. 
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ESSAY I. 

OF ACTIVE POWER IN GENERAL. 

CHAR I. 
o> THB Rwnoir or actite fowbb. 

4 

To consider grarely what is meant by aetiiw power^ 
may seem altogether unnecessary, and to be mere 
trifling. It is not a term of art, but a common word 
in our language, used every day in ^sconrse, even by 
the vulgar. We find vords ofthe same meaning in all 
other languages ; and there is no reason to think that 
it is not perfeetly understood by all men who under- 
stand the English language. 

I believe aU this is true, and that an attempt to ex- 
plain a word so veil understood, and to show Oat k 
has a meaning, requires an apology. 

The apology is, that this term, so weH understood 
1^ the vulgar, has been darkened by philosophers, vrfao^ 
in this, as in many other instances, have fbond great 
difficulties about a thing which, to the rest of mankiady 
seems perfectly dear. 

This has been the more easily eflfipoted, because pow- 
er is a thing so much of its own kind, and so simple n 
its nature, as not to admit of a logical definition. 

It is well known, that there are many things per- 
fectly understood, and of which we have dear ai^ dis- 
tinct conceptions, which cannot be logically defined. 
No man ever attempted to define magnitude ; yet there 
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is no word whose meaning is more distinctly or more 
generally understood. We cannot give a logical defini- 
tion of thought, of duration* of number, or of motion. 

When men attempt to define such things, they give no 
light. They may give a synonymous word or phrase^ 
but it will probahly be a worse for a better. If they 
will define* the definition will either be grounded upon 
a hypothesis^ or it will darken .the subject rather than 
throw light upon it. 

The Aristotelian definition of motion, that it is <f .Ac- 
tU8 entis in potential quatenus in potentia,^* has been 
justly censured by modern philosophers ; yet I think it 
is matched by what a celebrated modern philosopher 
bas given us» as the most accurate definition of helkf, 
to wit, « That It is a lively Idea related to, or assooiat- 
0d with a present impression.'^ Treatise of Human Na« 
lure* vol. 1. p. 172. ** Memoi7," according to the same 
j^hlloso^er* ** Is the faculty by which we repeat our im* 
pressions* so as that they retain a copsiderable degree of 
their first vivacity, and are somewhat intermediate be- 
tween an idea and an impriession." 
. Euelid, if his editors have not done him injustice, has 
attempted to define a right lio^, to define ui^ty* ratio* 
and number. But ^tliese definitions are good for noth« 
log. We may indeed suspect them not to be Euclid's ; 
lt>eoause they are never once quoted In the Elements^ 
and are of no use. 

I shall not therefore attempt to define active power^ 
that I may not be liable to the same censure ; but shall 
oflfer Home observatioos that may lead us to attend to 
tlie conception we have of it in our own minds. 

1st. Power is not an object of any of our external 
senses* nor even an olgect of consciousness. 

That it is not seen* nor heard* nor touched* nor tast* 
ed* nor smelt* needs no proof. That we are not con« 
seious of lt| in the proper sense of that word^ will be^ 
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BO kis eyidentf if we rdleet, tbat eonteioiniaess is HiaC 
power of the mind hj wUeh it lias an immMfate knowk 
edge of its own operations. Power is not as Qperation 
of ttie mind, and therefore no objeet of oonseioosness. 
Indeed eTory operatien of the niod is the exertion of 
some power of tlie mind ; hot we are oonseious of the 
operation enlyt the power lies behind the scene ; and 
though we may justly infer tlie power fi«om the opera- 
tion* it must be remembered, fhat inferring U dot the 
provinoe of eonscionsness, but of reason. 
^ I aoknowledge, therefore^ that our having any eon- 
eeption or idea of power is repugnant to Sir. Locke's 
tbeoryt that all our simple ideas are got either by the 
External senses, or by eonselotiBnesi. Both cannot be 
true. Mr. Hone pere^?ed this repugnancy, and eon* 
ifistently maintained, that we hav^ no idea of power. 
Mr. Loeke iM not pereeive it. If lie bod, iJk ln%ht 
baye led him to suspect bis theory ; for when theory 
is repugnant to fl^t, it is easy to see whieh ought 
to yield. I am eonseions that I hare a c<moeptto«l 
or idea of power, but, strictly speaking, I am not 
conscious that I have power, 

I shall have occasion to show, that we haye very ear* 
ly, from our constitution, a conTicilon or belief of soma 
degree of aetire power in ourselves. This belief, how* 
oyer, is not consciousness : for we may bo deceived in 
it ; but the testimony of con8C],ousness can never de- 
ceive. Tlitts, a man who is struck with a palsy in the 
night, commonly knows not that he has lost the power 
of speech till he attempts to speak ; he knows not wheth- 
er he can move his hands and arms till he makes the 
trial ; and if, without making trial* he consults bis eon- 
sciousness ever so attentively, it will give him no infor- 
mation whether he has lost these powers^ or still re- 
tains them. 

From this we must conclude, that the powers we 
have are not an object of consciousness^ though it 
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Vottid be liBoIiah to oeBsuitt.Uils wi^ of gpeakiog ia 
pofiilar diseoursoy vrbicb requires not aoeurate atten- 
tion to the different provinces of our Yarious faoalties. 
The testimony of eonseiousnessis always unerring^ nor 
Was it erer called in question by the greatest slueptieg^ 
ancient or modern, 

. S,ilj, A second observation is^ that as there are some 
things of vrhioh we have a direct^ and others of which 
we have only a relative conception^ power belongs to 
the latter olafs. 

As this dittinctioti is overlooked by most writers!^ ia 
logiCf I shall beg to illustrate it a little^ wd then shall 
apply it to the present subject. 

Of some things, we know what they are ia them<- 
selves ; our conception of such things I call direcL Of 
other thiDgs^we know not what they are in themselves^ 
but only that they have certain properties or attributes^ 
or certain relations to other things; of these our con- 
ception is ohly relative* 

To illustrate this by some examples : in the univer- 
sity library, I call for the book, press IL, shelf 10* No. 
10. the library keeper must have such a conception of 
the book I want, as to be able to distinguish it from ten 
thousand that are under his care* But what concep- 
tion does he form of it from my words ? They inforiw 
him neither of the author, nor the subject, nor the lan- 
guage, nor the size, nor the binding, but only of its mark 
and place. His conception of it is merely relative to 
these circnilistances ; yet this relative notion enables 
him to distinguish it from every other book in the library. 

There are other t^lative notions that are not taken 
from accidental retetioifs, as in the example just now 
mentioned, but from qualities or attributes essential to 
the thing* 

^ Of this kind are our notions both of body and mind. 
li¥bat is bo^y i It is, say philosophers, that which is 

vol,. 1^1. 46 
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extended, solid,' and divi»ble.. Sayi tbe qlierist, I d^ 
not ask what the properties of bod j are, but what is 
tbe thing itself 2 Let liie first know direetly what.body 
it, and then eoosider its^pn^nies. To this demand I 
am afraid the qiserist vfiU meet with no satisfa^toi^ 
answer ; becaase our notion of bodj is not direct but 
relaCiTe to its qualities. We know that it is some- 
thing extended^ solid, and difisible, and we know no 
more. 

Agidn, if it should be asked. What h mind 2 It is 
that wbieb thinks. I adc not what it does, or what its 
operations are, but what it is 7 To this I can iiod no an- 
swer ; our notion of mind being not direct^ but relative 
to its operations^ as our notion of bodj is relative to its 
qualities* 

There are even many of the qualities of body, of 
whieb' we have only a relative eonoeption. What is 
heat in a body ? It is a quality which affects the sense 
of touch in a certain way* If you want to know, not 
bow it affects the sense of touch* bnt what it is in itself; 
this I eimfess I know not. My conception of it is not 
direct but relative to tbe elfect it has upon bodies. The 
notions we have of all those qualities which Mr. Locke 
calls secondary, and of those he calls powers of bodies^ 
such as the power of the m^net to attract iron, or of 
lire to bum wood, are relative. 

Having given examples of things of which our con- 
ception is only relative, it may be proper to mention «. 
some of which it is direet. Of this kind, are all the 
primary qualities of body ; figure, extension, solidity, 
hardness, fluidityt and the like. Of these we have a 
direct and immediate knowledge from our senses. To 
this class belong also all the operations of mind of which 
we are conscious. I know what thought is, what piem- 
ory. what a purposCf what a promise* 

There are some things, of whieb we oan have both, a 
direct and a relative coqception* I can dii^tly eon- 
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eeive ten thousand men orten'tbonsand poundflf be- 
eause both are objeets of sense, and may be seen. BiU 
whether I see siieh an objeet» 0r direeily eowscnre it, 
my notion of it Is indistinet ; it is only 'that of a geeai; 
multitude of men» or of a great heap of moneys and a 
small addition or dimination « malces no perecplibla 
ehange in the notion I form in iliis vay. But I ean 
form a relative notion of the sameitifraber of men or of 
pounds, by attending to the illations wbieh this nnm^ 
ber has to other nnmbers, greats- or less. Then I 
perceive that the relative botion is distinet and teien<^ 
tide. For the addition of a single man, or a single ponndf 
or even of a penny, is easilj peroeived. 

In life'e manner, I can form a direet notion of a po- 
lygon of a thonsand equal^ sides and equal angles. This 
direct notion eannot be more distinct, when eonedred 
in the mind, than that vrhieh I get by sight, when the 
inject is before me; and I find it so indistinet^ that it 
has the same a(q[iearanee'to myey», or to my direet 
conception, as a polygon of a thonsand Iknd one, ok of 
nine hundred and ninety-nine sides. ' But when I form 
a relative conception of it, by attending to the relation 
it ^ bears to polygons of a greater or less nnmbep of 
sides, my notion of it beeomees distinct and seientifie» 
and I can demonstrate the properties by which it is 
distinguished from all other pdygons. From these 
instances it appears, that our relative eonceptions of 
things are not always less distinct, nor less j|t materi- 
als for accurate reasoning, than those that are direet; 
and that the contrary may happen |n a remarkable de- 
gree. 

Our conception of power is relative to its exertions 
or effects. Power is <me thing; its exertion is anoth- 
er thing. It is trne^ tiwre can be no exertion without 
power; but there may be power that is not exerted. 
Thus a man may have power to speak when he is 
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B«tf tkoogh k be OM thing to iperic^ and aMlhwio 
have the p«wer of tiMakiBgf I aiipieheod «e eoneeiTe 
«rtlM power at Mvialbiag wbWb bat a tertein val^itioa 
iatbe elbat. AadefeTaiy poww wefom ^trnolieiif 
hy tba aflbot whieh it is able to prodnoe* 

sAy, it is ornfeat that power ii a qwiUtyt and eaiHi^t 
esf 9t withoat a tnbjeet to idwb it hebHiga. 

That pawi» may exiil withoat u^ helag oe telg<^ 
to w'bioh tba* power may be attributed, is ae absordNKy* 
simekiag to every mao of eemmott nad off o taaiingt 

It is a quality whieb may be wried» nel eely io degree*, 
bat afao in kind; aodwedietiiigiiiBh both the kiedsittid 
degrees by tile eflbets whieb tbey are able to psedaeo* 

Thus apower to lytaada power to reasottt are diftr** 
eat kiode of power^ Umr eAets bemgdiibreBt ie Ued^ 
But a power to eanyene himdred weighty aad a^ power 
te eany two bvadred^ are cKffeeoait'degveea of AeaaaM 
kind. 

^bly, We eamot eoadode the want of power- freeib 
its not being exerted ; aer 'from the exertion of a letb 
degree of power, ean we eonolade tiiat tlMre is no 
greater degree in the sul^eet. ThiiSf tbovgh a maa o» 
a partieular oeeasion said notbingt wo eammt eonelado^ 
flrom that c}roiimstanee» Aat he had^aot tke power of 
speech ; nor irom a mane's earrying tea pooads weigb<» 
ean we oonolnde that be had not the pewar ta oaifjr 
twenty. 

Mbly, There are some qaalitieB that have a eoatiwy* 
others that have not ; power is a quality of the laMer 
kind. 

yiee is contrary to TirtaOt miieajr to happiness^ ba-^ 
tred to lo¥e, negation toaflnialiew; bat there ia aa 
eontrary to power. AVe^aess or impeienoe are dofecla 
or prfrvaiions of power, bat not eoatrafnee tO;k. 

If what has been said of power be easily understoodt 
'and readily assented to^ by all who understand our Ian- 
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g«ige» M IMi09t iliBf lie nqr from Ihb jiM% 
elttde, that we hafe a dfttinot notion of pawor» and magr 
reason about k witkimdoraiaiidiagt though wt oas gure 
no logioal defnhkm #f it. 

If power were a thiii^of whi^ wo ba^ no iikaty aa 
some phifaMiopberft have talMi miob paiaa (apvoro^ 
that ia» if power were a wofA wkhonC any meanings wo 
eouM nether aSrm nor deny a^jr thing eoaoemiog' it 
with understanding. We should have equal roaaoo tft 
si^ that it is a suhtlanee, as that it ia.a fnafily ; that 
it does not admit of degreesy as that it does. If Ihp 
understanding immediately assoats laoae of lhr» assort 
tions» and reyolto front the^ eontiafyy wo may oondndo 
^ iHth oertauty^ that we put some meaning npoa the 
ward ]Niwar»thirtis» that woibaw some idaa of iC MbA 
it iaohloAy Ihr the sake of thiaeowhisioDt tfaotl hwre 
eiameratMi' so many ohrioas things eonaewimgiL 

Ihe tem mMm powsr is msd^ I eonoiriie^ ta diis» 
thigaish* it flpom spisahKiiio powew* AaallIa«0if«IQ# 
distinguish aotioa ftom speeuladon, the same distiaor 
tia»is applied to the powers by whi6h Ocgi ai^ pmsr 
dneed. The powers of seeingf hearingf nemnmborioft 
distingttishingt judging^ reasoning» are speeulatire pow- 
ers ; the power of exeeuting any work of art or labour 
IS aetiva power. 

There are many things related to power^ in sueh a 
manner^ that we ean baye no notion of them if we have 
none of power. 

The exertion of active power we eall action ; and as 
every action produces some change* so evevy change 
must be caused by some nxertion* or by the oessatioa 
of some exertion of power. That which produces a 
change Iqr the exertion of its power, we call the cause 
of that change ; and the change produced* the effect of 
that cause. 

When one being, by its aetive power* produces any 
change upon another* the last is said to be pamoe, or 
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!• lie aeted «poD. Thus we see^ that aotien and pas- 
sioDy cause andeffect, exertian and operattoa* haye 
aaeh a relation to active power, that if it be understood, 
they are understood of conseqneiiee ; but if power be 
a word without any meaaingt all those words which 
we related to it, Muaat bo words without any meaaiog. 
They are, howefer, oomhim woids in our hnguage^ 
and eqptfralentwords haTe always been oommon in all 
languages. 

It would be very sIrMge indeed, if HKinkiad had sd- 
ways used these words so fanaliarfy, without perediv* 
ittg that they had no meankig; and that this discovery 
should have been first made by a philosopher of the 
imseat age. 

With equal reason it might be mainiaified, that 
though there are words in all languages to exfww sigte^ 
and words to signify the various eolours^which are ob- 
jeetr of sight ; yet that all mankind from the jbeglairinp 
of the world had been blind, andncTer had an idea of 
sight or of colour. But there are no absurdities so 
gross as those which philosophers have advanced eoue 
eemiog ideas. 
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CHAP. n. 

THE SAME SUBO^ECT* 

• 

Thebe aiie» I belieye, no abstract notions, that are 
to be fomd more early, or more miiverftallyt in the 
minds of mon» th|in those of aetuig» and beii^ acted 
upon. Every child that , ui^erstaods the distioetpflii 
between striking and beii^ struck^ ipust have the eon- 
eeption of acdHon ai|d paMion. 

We find accordjinglgrf that there is no la^gnage. so 
imperfect^ but that ii has active and passive verbs, and 
participles; the. one signifying some kind of action; 
the other the beipg acted upon* This distinction enters 
into the, mginal.eMtcp:tiireol^':aIl languages* . 

Aolive. verbs- have a form and construction proper 
to themaelfes; passiye vctfbs si diffG^rent form and ^ 
differeDt Qonstriiption. In all la^gufiges, the noininai<* 
tive to . an active verb is. the agent ; the thing acted 
i^on is pntinw oblique caise. In passive verbs^ the 
thing acted upon is the nominative, and the agent, if 
expressed, must be in an oblique case ; as in this ex- 
ample: Bofihaeldrewth^ Cartoons; th& Cartoons were 
drawn ly Raphael. . 

Every distinction which we find in the structure of 
all languages, must have been familiar to those who 
framed the. languages ;^t first, and to all who speak 
them with understanding. 

It may be ojgected to this argument, taken from 
the structure of language, in the use of active and pas- 
sive verbs, that active verbs are not always used to de- 
note an action, nor is the nominative before an active 
verb eoaeeived in all cases to be an agent in the strict 
sense of that word ; that there are many passive verbs 
which. have. an active signiiicationi and active verbs 
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vhiob have a passire. From these faets^ it maj be 
thought a just eoDcIusioDy that in cootrii^ing the dif- 
ferent forms of aetive and passive verbs, and their dif- 
ferent eonstruetion, men have not been governed by a 
regard to any distinetion between notion and passioUf 
but by ehanee, or some aceidental eause. 

In answer to this objeetiont the faet on whieh it 
is founded, must be admitted ^^ but I think the eonelu- 
^on not justly drawn fh>m it, for the following reasons. 

Isty It seems eontrary to reason, to attribute t# 
ehanee or accident, what i» subject to rules, even Uioogh 
there may be exceptions to the rule. The exceptions 
may, in sueh a ease, be attributed to accident, but the 
rule eannot. There is perhaps hardly any thing in laft- 
guage so general, as not to admit of exceptions* It 
cannot be denied to be a general vuie, that verbs and 
participles have an active and a passive voice ; and as 
this is a general rule, not in one language only, but in 
all the languages we are acquainted with, it shows evi« 
dently that men, in the earliest stages, and In all po« 
riods of society, have distinguished action firom pas* 
sien. 

f^dly, It is to be observed, that the forms of lan« 
guage are often applied to purposes diiferentfronithosi^ 
fi>r which they were originally intended* The varie- 
ties of a language, even the most perfect, can never be 
Inade equal to all the variety of human eohceptions* 
The forms and modifici^ioDs ef langaage must be eon- 
fined within certain limits, that they may not exceed 
the \^apacity of human memory* Therefore^ in all 
languages, there must be a kind of frugality used, to 
make one form of expression serve many diflbrent pms 
poses, like sir Hudibras's dagger, which» though made 
to stab or break a head, was pat to maqy other uses. 
Many examples might be produeed of this frugality in 
language. Tbits (he Latins ud Greeks had five or sis 
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cases of Douns, to express all the various relations tfaat 
one thing eould bear to another. The genitive case 
must have been at first intended to express some one 
(capital relation, sueh as that of possession or of prop- 
erty ; but it ^ould be very diffleult to enumerate all 
the relations which, in the progress of language, it was 
vsed to express* The same observation may be ap- 
plied to other eases of noUns. 

The slightest similitude or analogy is thought suf- 
ficient to justify the extension of a form of speech be* 
yond its proper meaning, whenever the language does 
Bot afford a more proper form. In the moods of verbs^ 
a few of those which occur most frequently are distin- 
guished by diflferent forms, and these are made* to sup- 
ply all the forms that are wanting. The same obser* 
vation may be applied to what is called the voices of 
verbs. An active and a passive are the capital ones ; 
some languages have more, but no language so many 
as to answer to aU the variations of human thought. 
We cannot always coin new ones, and therefore must 
use some one or other of those that are to be found 
in the language^ though at first intended for another 
purpose. 

Sdly, A third observation in answer to the objection 
18, that we can point out a cause of the frequent misap- 
plication of active verbs, to things which have no prop- 
er activity : a cause which extends to the greater part 
of such misapplications, and which confirms the account 
I have given of the proper intention of active and pas- 
sive verbs. 

As there is no principle, that appears to be more 
universally acknowledged by mankind, from the first 
dawn of reason, than, that every change we observe in 
nature must have a cause ; so this is no sooner per^- 
ceived, than there arises in the human mind, a strong 
desire to know the causes of those changes that fall 

vol.. III. *7 
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vitbii onr obserration. Felix qui poluU rerum eognos' 
etre causas, it the voice of nature in all men* Nor is 
there any thing that more early distinguishes the ra-» 
tional from the brute creationt than this aridity to 
know the causes of things, of which I see no sign in 
brute animals. 

It must surely be admitted, that in those periods 
wherein languages are formedf men are but poorly for- 
nished for carrying on this inrestigation with success«- 
We see, that the experience of thousands of years Is 
necessary jto bring men into the right track io this in- 
irestigation* if indeed they can yet he said to be brought 
into it. What innumerable errors rude ages must fall 
into, with regard to causes, from impatience to judge, 
and inability to judge right, we may conjecture fhon» 
reason, and may see from experience ; from which I 
think, it is eyident, that supposing active verbs to have 
been originally intended to express what is properly 
called action, and their nominatives to express the 
agent ; yet, in the rude and barbarous state wherein 
languages are formed, there must be innumerable mis- 
applications of such verbs and nominatives, and many 
things spoken of as active, which have no real activity. 

To this we may add, that it is a general prejn^e 
of our early years, and of rude nations, when we per- 
ceive any thing to be changed, and do not perceive 
any other thing which we can believe to be the cause 
of that change, to impute it to the thing itself, and 
eoneelve it to be active and animated, so &r as to have 
the power of producing that change in itself. Hence, 
to a child, or to a savage, all nature seems to be ani- 
jnated ; the sea. the earth,, the air, the sun, moon, and 
stars, rivers, fountains, and groves, are conceived to be 
active and animated beings. As this is a sentiment 
natural to man in his rude state, it has, on that account 
even in polished nations, tlie verslmilitude Ihat is 
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Mqatfed ia poetieal fiotion and fabley and makes per- 
sonifieation one of the most agreeable figures in poetry 
and eloquence. 

The ^origin of this prejudice probably is, that we 
Judge of other things by ourselves* and therefore are 
disposed to ascribe to them that life and activity which 
we know to be in ourselves. 

A little girl ascribes to her doU, the passions and 
sentiments she feels in herself* Even brutes seem to 
have something of this nature. A young eat, when 
she sees any brisk motion in a feather or a straw, is 
prompted* by natural instinctj to hunt it as she would 
knot a mouse. 

Whatever be the origin of this prejudice in ijsankind* 
it has a powerful influence upon language^ and leads 
men* in the structure of language, to ascribe action to 
many things that are merely passive ; because, when 
such forms of speech were invented, those things were 
really believed to be active. Thus we say, the wind 
blows, the sea rages^ the sun rises and sets, bodies 
gravitate and move. 

. When experience discovers that these things are al- 
together inactive, it is easy to correct our opinion about 
them; but it is not so easy to alter the established 
forms of language. The most perfect and the most 
polished languages are like old furniture, which is 
never p^ectly suited to the present taste, but retains 
something of the fashion of the times when it was 
made. 

Thus, though all men of knowledge believe, that the 
snoeession of day and night is owing to the rotation of 
the earth round its axis, and not to any diurnal mptioo 
of the heavens; yet we find ourselves under a necessity 
of speaking in the old style, of the sun's rising and 
going down, and coming to the meridian. And this 
(Style is used^ not only in conversing with the vulgar^ 
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bat whenmenof koowledn^eeoaverse with one uotbeiv 
And if we should suppose the vulgar to .be. at last so 
far eolighteoed as to have the same belief with the 
learned of the eause of day and night, the same style 
would still be used. 

From this instanoe we may learn» that the language 
of mankind may furnish good evidence of opinions 
wbieh have been early and universally entertained, and 
that the forms eontrived for expressing such opinions, 
may remain in use after the opinions which gave rise to 
them have been greatly changed. 

Active verbs appear plainly to have been first cou'* 
trived to express action. They are still in general ap<p 
plied to this purpose. And thongh we find many in- 
stances of the application of active verbs to things 
which we now believe not to be active, this ought to be 
ascribed to men's having once had the belief that those 
things are active, and perhaps, in some cases, to this» 
tliat forms of expression, are commonly extended^ in 
eourse of time, beyond their origioal intention, either 
from analogy, or because more proper forms for the 
purpose are not fonnd in the language. 

Even the misapplication of this notion of action, and 
active power shows that there is such a notion, in tho 
human mind, and shows the necessity there is in ^i* 
losojAy of distinguishing the proper application of 
these words, from the vague and improper application 
of them, founded on common language or on popular 
prejudice. 

Another ai^ument to show that all men haire a no- 
tion or idea of active power is, that there are many op« 
orations of mind common to all men who have rea- 
son, and necessary in the ordinary conduct of. life, 
which imply a belief of active power in ourselves and in 
others. 

All our volitions and eflTorts to act, all our delibera* 
tions, our purposes and promises, imply a belief of 
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active povrer in ourselves ; our eounsels, exhortations^ 
and commandsy imply a belief of active power in those 
to ivhom they are addressed. 

If a man should make an efibrt to fly to the moon ; 
if he should even deliberate about it^ or resolve to doit, 
Vfe should conclude him to be lunatic ; and even lunacy 
trould not account for his conduct^ unless it made him 
believe the thing to be in his power. 

If a man promises to pay me a sum of money to- 
morrow} without believijig that it will then be in his 
power, he is not an honest man| and, if I did not be- 
lieve that it will then be in his power, I should have 
no dependence on his promise. 

All our power is, without doubt, derived from the 
Author of our being ; and as he gave it freely, he may 
take it away when he will. No man can be certain of 
*tfae continnance of any of his powers of body or 
nind for a moment; and, therefore, in every promise, 
there is a condition understood ; to wit, if we live, if we 
retain that health of body and soundness of mind which 
is necessary to the performance; and if nothing hap- 
pen, in the providence of God, which puts it out of our 
power. The rudest savages are taught by nature to 
admit these conditions in alt promises, whether they be 
expressed or not; and no man is charged with breach* 
of promise, when he fails through the failure of these 
conditions. 

i It is evident, therefore, that without the belief of 
some active power, no honest man would make a prom* 
ise, no wise man would trust to a promise ; and it is no 
less evident, that the belief of active power, in ourselves, 
or in others, implies an idea or notion of active power. 

The same nasoning may be applied to every instance 
wherein we give counsel to others, wherein we per- 
suade or command. As long, therefore, as mankind 
are beings who ^an deliberate^ and resolve, and will ; 
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at loi^ af they eaa give eonnself and exhortf and go». 
vuuidy tbe; diusC believe the existenee of aetive power 
in tbems^vesy and in others, and therefore must have a 
notion or idea of aetive power. 

It might further be observed, that power is the proper 
and immediate object of ambitioD, one of the most am- 
versal passions of the human mind, and that whidk 
makes the greatest figure in the history of all ^ges. 
Whether Mr* Hume, in defenoe of his system, WAuld 
maintain that there i^ no such passion in mankind as 
ambition, or that ambition is not a vehement desire 9f 
power, or that men may have a vehement desire of 
power, without having any idea of power, 1 will not 
pretend to divine. 

I eannot help repeating my apology for insisting so 
long in the refutation of so great an absurdity. It is a 
eapital doetrine in a late celebrated system of faumai 
Mture, that we have no idea of power,, not even in the 
Deity ; tliat we are not able to discover a single in* 
stance of it, either in body or spirit, either in superior 
or inferior natures ; and that we deceive ourselves 
when we imagine that we are possessed of any idea rf 
this kind. 

To support this impwtaat doctrine, and the ontworks 
that are raised in its defence, a great part of the first 
▼olume of the Treatise of Human Nature is employed^ 
That system abounds with conclusions the most absurd 
that ever were advanced by any philosopher, deduced 
with great acuteness and ingenuity from prinmples 
eommonly received by philosophers. To reject sudi 
conclusions as unworthy of a hearing, would be disre* 
spectful to the ingenious author ; and to refute them 
is difficult, and appears ridiculous. 

It is difficult, because we can hardly find pria<»ples 
to reason from, more eiideat than those we wish ts 
prove ; and it appears ridiculous^ beeausei as this asf 
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thor justly observest next to the ridicule of denying an 
evident truths is that of taking much pains to prove it. 

Protestants complain with justice of the hardship 
put upon them by Roman Catholics, in requiring them 
to prove that bread and wine is not flesh and blood. 
They have, -however* submitted to this hardship for 
the sake of truth. I think it is no less hard to be put 
to prove that men have an idea of power. 

What eonvineeft myself that I have an idea of power 
is, that f am oonseious that I know what I meao by 
that word ; and, while I have this conseiousnOM, I dis- 
dain equally to hear arguments for or against my hav^ 
iiig such an idea. But if we would eonvince those who^ 
being led away by prejudiee, or by aathorily, deny thai; 
they have any siieh idea» we must eondesoend to use 
tueb arguments as the »ulgeet will afford, and such as 
we riiould use with a man who shouM deny that m»i- 
kind have any idea of magnitude or of equality. 

Theargomenis I have adduced are taken fr«n these 
five topios : 1st, That there are many things that we 
ean aArm or deny eoncerning power, with understmid- 
ing. 2ifiy, That there are, in alt languages^ words ng- 
nifying, not only power, but signifying many other 
things that imply power, saeb as^ acffioii and passion^ 
cause and efl^t, energy, operation, and others* ddly, 
That in the structure of all languagecf, there is an ac- 
tive and passive form in verb» and participles, and a 
different eonstruetion adapted to these ferma, of wbieh 
dBversity no aceount ean be given, but that it hat been 
intended to distinguish action from passion. 4thly, That 
there are many operations of the human mind fanHliar 
to eveiy man eome to the use of reason, and necessaiy 
in the ordinary conduct of life, wlueh imply a eoovio- 
tion of some degree of power in outadveo and In others. 
Sthly, That the denre of power is one of the strongest 
passions of human nature. 
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CHAP. ni. 



OF MB. Locke's accovitt of oub idea of foweb/ 



« 



This aDthor> ha?ing refuted the Cartesian dootrioe 
of innate ideas, took ap« perhaps too rashly, an optnton 
that all our simple ideas are got, either by sensaf iott, 
or by refleetioQ ; that is, by our external senses* or by 
eonsoiousness of the operations of our own minds. 
• Throogh the whole of his Eissay, he shows a father- 
ly afieetjon to this opinion ; and often strains very hard 
to redaee onr simple ideas to one of those soorees, or 
both. Of this, seteral instanees might be given* in his 
aeeount ofourideaof substanoe^of daration, of person* 
al identity. Omitting these, as foreign to the present 
subject, I shall oriy td^e notiee of the aeeount he gives 
of onr idea of power. 

The snm of it is, that obseniog, by our senses, rari- 
ons ehai^s ini olgeots, we eolleet a possibility in one 
object to be changed, and in another a possibility * of 
making that ehaoge^ and so come by that idea whieh we 
efdl power. 

Thus we say the fire has a power to melt gold, and 
•gold has power to be melted; the first he oalls active, 
the second passive power. ^ 

He thinks, however, that we have the most distinct, 
BOtion of active power, by attending to the power which 
we ourselves exett, in giving motion to our bodies when 
at rest, or in directing onr thonghts to this or the other 
object as we will. And this way of forming the idea 
of power, he attributes to reflec^n, as he refers the 
ibrmer to sensation. 

On this account of die origin of onr idea of power, 
I wmdd beg leave to make two renmrks, with the le- 
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spect that is most justly doe to so great a philosopher^ 
and so good a man. 

1st, Whereas he distinguishes power into active and 
pastivet I eoneeiye passive power is no power at all. 
He means by it, the possibility of being changed. To 
eall this pewer^ teems to be a misapplieation of the 
vordi I do not remember to have met with the phrase 
fosmve power in any other good anther. Mr. Loeke 
«eems to have been unloeky in invent ing it ; and it de- 
serves not to be retained in our language, 
t Perhaps he was unwarily led into it, as an opposite 
to aetive power. But Iconeeive we eall eertain pow- 
ers atti^ep to distinguish them from other powers that 
are ealled ^peeUkdioe. As aU mankind distinguish 
a^ion from speenlationf it fo very proper to distinguish 
the pow«rs by which those different operations are 
performed, into aetive and speeulative* Mr. Loeke 
indeed aefcoowledges, that aetive power ie more prop- 
erly ealled poiofr ; but I see no propriety at all in pas- 
sive power; it is # powerless power^and a eoatradie- 
tion in terms. 

ddly, I would observe^ that Mr. Loeke seems to have 
imposed upon himself» in attempting to reeoneile tins 
aeeonnt of the idea of power to his fiivourite deetrine» 
that all our simple Ueas are ideas of sensatiw^ or of 
refleetion. 

. There are two steps, aeeordiag to his aeeooBt, whieh 
the mind takes, in forming this idea of power; Ist, it 
observes ebanges in things; andf Sdly, from these 
ehangeSf it infers a eaase of them^ and a power to pro- 
daee them. 

, If both these vUipB are operations of the external 
senses, or of eonseioosness, then the i^a of power may 
be oaDed an idea of sensation, or of refleetion. Bot^ 
if either of those steps require tibe eo»operatioB of 
other powers of the mind, it will followi that the idea 
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of power eannot be got by sensatioDf nor by reieetion^ 
nor by both together. Let US| therefore^ consider each 
of these steps hj itself. 

1st, We observe yarious ehaqges in things* And 
Mr. lioeke takes it for granted, that changes in exter* 
Bal things are observed by our senses, and that changes 
in our thoughts are observed by conseiousness. 

I grant that it may be said, that changes in things 
are observed by our senses, when we do not mean to ex* 
elude every other faculty from a share in this opera- 
tion. And it would be ridieulous to censure the phrase^ 
when it is so used in popular discourse. But it is nec- 
essary to Mr. Locke's purpose, that changes in exter- 
nal things should be observed by the senses alone, ex- 
eluding every other faculty ; because every faculty that 
is necessary in order to observe the change, will claim a 
share in the origin of the idea of power. 

Now, it is evident, that memory is no less necessary 
than the senses, in order to our dbserving changes in 
external things; and therefore, the idea of power, de- 
rived from the changes observed, may as justly he ast 
eribed to memory as to the senses. 

Every change supposes two states of the thing chang- 
ed. Both these states iq^ay be paat ; one of them at 
{east must be past; and one only can be present. B^ 
our senses we may observe the present state of the 
thing ; but naemory must aoppl^ us with the past ; and» 
unless we remember the p»st state, we can perceive no 
ehaoge. 

The same observation may bo apqplied to consemns- 
ness. The truth, therefore, is, that, by the senses 
alone, withont meiiH^y, or by omiseiettsness alone, 
withiiut memory, noi change can be observed. Eyery 
idea, ther^ore, that is derived from obserfing changes 
in things, must hanse its origin, partly from memory^ 
Md not from the senses alone^ nor from eonsoiqasness 
^one, nor from both together^ 
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The aecofid Step made bjr tift mind ia fbrmingthis 
idea of power is this : from the changes observed we 
eoUeot a eause of those changes and a power to pro* 
duoe them. 

Here one might ask Mr. LockCf whether it is by 
our senses that we draw this eonclusion, or is it by con- 
sciousness? Is reasoning the province of the senses^ or 
is it the province of consciousness? If the senses can 
draw one conclusion from premises^ they may draw five 
hundred, and demonstrate the whole elements of Eu- 
clid. 

Thus, I think, it appears, that the account which Mr^ 
liocke himself gives of the origin of our idea of power, 
cannot be reconciled to his favourite doctrine, that all 
our simple ideas have their origin from sensation or 
reflection; and that, in attempting to derive the idea 
of power from these two sources only, he unawares 
brings in our memory, and our reasoning power, for a 
share in its origin. 
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CHAP. It. 
OF MB. Hume's opiivioaF of the idea of foveb# 

This very ioi^enioas author adopts the pviaciple of 
Mr. Locke before mentioned, that all our simple idea^ 
are derived either from sensation or reflection. This 
lie seems to understand* even in a stricter sense tha9 
Mr. Looke did. For he will have ail our simple ideas 
to be copies of preceding impressions, either of our 
external senses or of consciousness. << After the most 
accurate examination." says he, ** of which I am ca« 
pable, I venture to aiSrm. that the rule here holds 
without any exception, and that every simple idea hat 
a simple inipression which resembles it, and evei^r 
simple impression a correspondent idea* Every one 
may satisfy himself in tbispointf by running over as 
many^as he pleases.*^ 

I observe here, by the way, that this conclusiou is 
formed by the author rashly and unphilosophieally. 
For it is a conclusion that admits of no proof, but by 
induction ; and it is upon this ground that he himself 
founds it. The induction cannot be perfect till evci^ 
simple idea that can enter into the human mind be ex- 
amined, and be shown to be copied from a resembling 
impression of sense or of consciousness. "So man can 
pretend to have made this examination of all our sim- 
ple ideas without exception ; and. therefore, no man 
can, consistently with the rules of pliilosopluzing, as- 
sure us, that this conclusion holds without any excep- 
tion. 

The author professes, in his title page, to introduce 
into moral subjects the experimental method of rea- 
soning. This was a very laudable attempt; but he 
ought to have known^ that il is a rule in die experi- 
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ineiitd method of reasoning, th^t condasionsy estaiH 
lished by induetion ought never to exclude exeeptions^ 
if any such should afterward appear from obsenratioa 
or experiment. Sir Isaac Newton« speakibg of such 
conclusions* says, ** Et ^i quando in experiundo posteat 
reperiatur aliquid, quod a parte eontraria faciat ; turn 
demum, non sine istis exceptionibus afllrmetur eon- 
Closioopportebit." ^•Bfut/*says our author* ^^IwiH 
Venture to affirm, that the rule here holds without any 
exception.'^ 

Accordingly, throughont the whole treatise, this 
general rnle is considered as of sufficient authority, in 
itself, to exclude, even fiH>m a hearing, every thing that 
appears to be an exception to it. This is contrary to 
the fundamental principles of the experimental' meth- 
od of reasoning, and therefore may be called rash and 
unphilosophical. - > 

Having thus established this general principle, the 
author does great execution by it among our ideas* 
He finds, that we have no idea of substance, material 
or spiritual; that body and midd are only certain 
trains of related impressions and ideas; that we have 
no idea of space or duration, and no idea of power, ao* 
iive or intellective. ' 

Mr. Locke used his principle of sensation and reflec-' 
tion with greater moderation and mercy. Being un- 
willing to thrust the ideas we have mentioned into the 
limbo of non-existence, he stretches sensation and rc'r 
flection to the very utmost, in order to receive these 
ideas within the pale; and draws them into it, asii 
were by violence. 

But this author, instead of showing them any &your^ 
seems fond to get rid of them. 

Of the ideas mentioned, it is only that 6f power, 
that concerns our present subject. And, with regard 
to this, the author boldly affirms, «< That we never 
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hftve aijr idea of power; that ve deeeife ourselrei 
when vo imagine we are possessed of aoy idea of this 
kind/' 

He begins with observing* ^<That the terms effieae^, 
agenetif powerffarce, energy^ are all nearl; synonymous ; 
and therefore it is an absurdity to employ any of them 
in defining the rest. By this observation*'* says he^ 
«^ we rqeet at onee all the vulgar definitions whbh fki' 
losophers have given of pewer and effieaeyJ'* 

Surely this author was not ignorant* that there arO 
many things of which we have a dear and distinet 
ooneeption^ whioh are so simple in their nature* that 
they eannot be defined any other way than 1^ sy** 
Donymous words. It is true that this is not a logical 
definition* but th|it there is* as he affirms* an absurdity 
in using it^ when no better can be had, I eannot per- 
oeive. 

He might here liave applied to p&wer and ej^eacg 
what he says* in another place* of pride and humility^ 
^ The passions of pride and huintU^,^* be says* •* being 
simple and ttnifbrm impressions* it is impossible we can 
ever give a jubt definition of them« As the words are 
of general use, and tlio things they represent the most 
common of any^ eveiy one* of himself* will be able to 
form a just notion of them withbut danger of mistake.'' 

He mentions Mr. Locke's aecount of the idea of pow^ 
er* that, observing various changes in things* wo con« 
elude, that there most be somewhere a power capable 
of producing them, and so arrive at last, by this reason* 
iag* at the idea of poweY and efiieac^. 

<<Bttt," says he, ««to be satisfied that this expliea-- 
iion is more popqlar than philosophical, we need but 
reflect on two very obvious principles ; 1st* that 
reason alone can never give rise to any original 
idea; and Sdly, that reason, ad distinguished from cX'* 
perience> can never vnid^o as conclude, that a cause. 
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or ppoduetive qualify, is absolutely requisite to every 
beginniog of existence.'* 

Before we consider the two principles which our au- 
thor opposes to the popular opinion of Mr. Locke, I 
observe, 

1st, That there are some popular opinions, which,' 
on that very account, deserve more regard from phi- 
losophers, than this author is willing to bestow. 

That things cannot begin to exist, nor undergo any 
ohange, without a cause that has powtr to produce 
that change, is indeed so popular an opinion, that, I be- 
Uere, this author is the first of mankind that ever called 
it in question. It is so popular, that there is not a man 
^ eomnion prudence who does not act from this opbi- 
ion, and rely upon it every day of his life. And any 
man who should conduct himself by the contrary opiii- 
ion, would soon bo oonflned as msane, and continue 
in that atatOf till a sufficient cause was found for his 
enlargement. 

Such a popular opinion as this, stands upon a high- 
er authority than that of philosophy; and philosophy 
nrast strike sail to it, if she would not render herself 
VMtemptihIe to every man of common understanding. 

For though, in matters of deep lipecnlation, the mul- 
titude must be guided by philosc^hers, yet, in things 
that are within the reach dT every man^s understand- 
ing, and npon which the whole conduct of human life 
toms, the philosopher must fdlow the multitude, or 
make himself perfectly ridiculous. 

^dly, I observe, tlukt whether this popular opinion 
be true or false, it foBows, from men's having this 
opiaion, that they have an idea of power. A false opinion 
about power, no less than a true, implies an idea of 
power ; for how eaa men have any opinion, true or false, 
about a thing of which they have no idea? 

The Ist, of the very obvious principles which the 
author opposes to Mr. Locke's aeeount of the idea of 
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power, is, that reason alone can never give rise to any 
original idea* 

This appears to me so far from being a rery obvioat 
principle, that the contrary is very obvious. 

Is it not our reasoning faculty that gives rise to the 
lAsa of reasoning itself? As our idea of sight takes its 
rise from our being endowed with that faculty, so does 
our idea of reasoning. Do not the ideas of demonstra- 
tion, of probability, our ideas of a syllo^^sm, of major^ 
minor, and conclusion, of an enthymeme, dilemmaf 
sorites, and all the various modes of reasonings take 
their rise from the faculty of reason ? Or is it possible^ 
that a being, not endowed with the faculty of reason- 
ing, should have these ideas ? This principle, therefore^ 
is so far from being obviously true, that it appears to 
be obviously false. 

• The 2nd, obvions pri^eiple is^ that reason, as dis- 
tinguished from experience^ can never make ns con- 
clude, that a cause, or productive quality, is absolutely 
requisite to every beginning of existence* . 

In some Essays on the Intellectual Powers of MaOf 
I had occasion to treat of this principle, that eveiy 
change in nature must have a cause ; and, to prevent 
repetition, I beg leave to refer the reader to what is 
said upon this subject. Essay vi. chap. 6. I endeavour- 
ed to show, that it is a first principle, erident to all 
men come to years of understanding. Besides its hav- 
ing been universally received, without the least doubt, 
from the beginning of the world, it has this sure mark 
of a first principle, that the belief of it is absolutely 
necessary in the ordinary afiairs of life, and, without 
it, no man eonld act with common prudence, or avoid 
the imputation of insanity. Tet a philosopher, who 
acted upon the firm . belief of it every day of bis life^ 
thinks fit, in bis closet, to call it in question. 
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U% iasiwiatel h<r#» thfU W9 najjF 1|||<|W U frwi 9«? 
perieaoe. I endeaToured to shawt t)Al we 4«t Mt tours 
it from eaqperleBoes &r two reasoni. 

UU Beeause it ii a neoestary ivmihf and has idwayt 
b^on reeeived as a neeosBafjr truth* Exporinife |^ea 
no ioformatiaii of what is neeenaryy or of what mutt bo^ 
We may kaow from exparieneoi what is, or what 
was, and from that may probably eondode whal sbatt 
be in like ciroumstanees ; huti with regard to what 
mast necessarily be, experience is perfectly silent. 

Thus we know, by unvaried experience, from the 
beginning of the world, that the sun, and stars rise ia 
the east and set in the west. But no man believes, that 
it could not possibly have been otherwise, or that it did 
not depend upon the will and power of him who made 
the world, whether the earth should revolve to the east 
or to the west. 

In like manner, if we had experience, ever so con- 
stant, that every change in nature we have observed^ 
actually had a cause, this might afford ground to be« 
lieve, that, for the future, it shall be so ; but'no ground 
at all to believe that it must be so, and cannot be other- 
wise. 

Another reason to show that this principle is not 
learned from experience, is, that experienee does not 
show us a cause of one in a hundred of those changes 
which we observe, and therefore can never teach as 
that there must be a cause of all. 

Of all the paradoxes this author has advanced, there 
Is not one more shocking to the human understanding 
than this, that things may begin to exist without a 
cause. This would put an end to all speculation, as 
well as to all the business of life. The employment of 
speculative men, since the beginning of the world, has 
been to investigate the causes of things. What pity is 
it^ they never thought of putting the previous question, 
VOL. III. 49 
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ivhether tbingtf have a ennse ar Mt ? llils qnestloo filttff 
at last been started ; and what is there so ridieuloii9 
as not to be maiotaiaed by some philosopher? 

Enough has been said upon itt and more, I thinkf 
Hian it deserres. But, being about to treat of the ae- 
tire powers of the human mindt I thought it improper 
to take no notiee of what has been said by so celebrat- 
ed a philosopher, to show, that there is not| ia the hu*' 
man mindf any idea of power. 
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CHAP. V. 

l^MWJDUMK BSIJIG8 THAT HAV]B VO WII»I. m9- VKDBMTAIVD- 
IVO MAT HAVE ACTIVE POWER I 

Tjsat active power is an attribute^ which cannot ex- 
ist bat io some being possessed of that power» and the 
subject of that attribute, I take for granted as a self- 
evident truth. Whether there can be active power in 
a subject which has no thought, nor understanding, no 
will, is not so evident. 

Tlie ambiguity of the words power 9 cause, agent f and 
of all the words related to these, tends to perplex this 
question. The weakness of human understanding, 
which gives us only an indirect and relative conception 
of power, contributes to darken our reasoning, and 
should make us cautious and modest in our determin- 
ations. 

We can derive little light in this matter from the 
events which we observe in the course of nature. We 
perceive changes innumerable in things without us. 
We know that those changes must be produced by the 
active power of some agent ; but we neither perceive 
the agent nor the power, but the change only. Whether 
the things be active, or merely passive, is not easily 
discovered. And though it may be an object of curi- 
osity to the speculative few, it does not greatly concern 
the many. 

To know the event and the cjircumstances that at- 
tended it, and to know in what circumstances like 
events may be expected, may be of consequence in the 
conduct of life ; but to know the real efficient, whether 
it be matter or mind, whether of a superior or inferior 
order, concerns us little. 

Thus it is with regard to all the eifects vre ascribe 
to nature. 
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Mature is the name we gire to tb6 efieient etfttse nf 
innomerable efleets wtdcbfiaH daily under our observa- 
tion. But if it be asked what nature is? Wheflter the 
'first uoiTersal eanse, ora suboTdinate one> wh#HMtWe, 
or many, whether intelligent w vnint»1Ngent I Upon 
these points we find Tarious eoojeetures and thawies, 
but no solid ground upon which We ean Mst. And I 
apprehend the wisest men are they who are sensMe 
that they Ino w nothing of the matter. 

From the eourse of events in the liatoitf worlds we 
have sufficient reason to conclude the existence of an 
eternal intelligent First Cause. But whether her acts 
immediately in the production of those events^ or by 
subordinate intelligent agents, or by instruments that 
are unintelligent, and what the number, the nature^ 
and the. diflferent offices of those agents or instrumeBts 
may be ; these I apprehend to be mysteries plaeed be- 
yond the limits of human knowledge. We see an es- 
tsiblished order in the succession of natural events, but 
we see not the bond that oonnecfs them together. 

Since we derive so little li^t, with regard to effi- 
eient causes and their active power, from attention to 
the natural world, let us next attend to the mondj I 
mean, to human actions and conduct. 

Mr. Locke observes very justly, <^ That, from the 
observation of the operation of bodies by ourstoses, we 
have but a very imperfeot obscure idea of active power^ 
since they afford us not any idea in themselves of the 
power to beg^n any action, either of motion or thou^t.^ 
He addsg << That we find in ourselves a, power to begin 
or forbear, continue or end several actions of our minds 
and motions of our bodies, barely by a thoaght ot pref- 
erenee of the mind, ordering, or, as it were^ eommmd- 
ing the doing or not doing isucb a particular aetiofi. 
This power which the ndad has thus to order the oob- 
sideratioq of any idea, or the foriieaving to consider it. 
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ortofir^M'tliOBMtfoa of mj fwtathe.lmijiokB 
m m Uw o A vioc verea^ io my |porti6iilariii0taMe» it tihot 
wUoli vo eoH tbe wUL The actual exoceiae of Aot 
fo«For# bjr <fiMBtiqg aqj jiaKiciilar aotion, or kg im" 
beanmeef is that ivhioh we call t^olittoji, or lotUtnig/' 

Aooordiag to Mr. Ijoeke^ tiierefooo^ the only dear 
notiDO or Uea we haw t>f active power, ig taben fpom 
the power whidi we find in ottnehegio five cwtaia 
motions to our bodieg, or a oevteiti dineotio& to our 
choiightg; aad lldg |Kiwer ia ourgelvgg can he brought 
into aetioo only hf wiUiag or volition. 

Froflg tMg, I think, itfolfowg, that, if we had ottt 
viU» and that degree of nnderslaodifig which will aeoeg- 
oarily impliegf we could exert no active power* and 
aoaB«|aent|y jooald have none : for power that cannot 
he «nrtod ig no powen. It followg algo^ that tbe miiw 
powwy iof which only wo can liave^aqy distinct oonc«p* 
tion, can be only in beiogg that have understanding and 
MriU. 

Fowor topmdoeo a^r efioct iovliea powor oot to 
frodttoe it. We eaa conceive oo way in which pg^er 
nay ho 4eteraiioed to one of these rather than tbe 
iithoryin a being that hag no wi)L 

Whatever ig the ofoet of aotive j^ewer »nsagt be some- 
ihi^; that']g«Q«tiageiit. €ootii|geat >eQi[igteiiee ie diat 
wrhieh4opoadod «pgaChe power and wall of jtg oaaie* 
^ff9wsA to 4fais» ig asoegaw^ oaigtcMc, which ^m m- 
Mibo tothe Skypremo Beia|> beeauge his eslstenee is 
mtmmmg im •tbe.powwfof m^r fajghg(g> Tbei^aae dig- 
liMtiflii thene -ig hetweoa ooflthigont and neoessary 

That4he phnntn of roar oyatoag go romid the oun 
from west to eagt, is a oontingoat Hgnth^ becaoge it de- 
sponded npoa 'the f»wer and wfll of»lH«i i^hoanade the 
pfaMMtoqr gyotoBif aAdfgamo ^motiM to it. Tk»t aoifole 
aad « fight Jiaeaaa. cut one another oo^ ia twopoiatSf 
ig a truth which depends upon no power aor wiUf aad 
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therefore is ealM aeeewaiy and immiitable. OHrtSft- 
geney, therefore, has a relation to acCi?e power, as all 
aetife power is exerted in eontiogent eveats ; and aa. 
sueh events ean have no ezistenoe, but by the exertfani, 
of aetive power* 

When I obsenre a plant growhig from its seed to ma? 
tnrity, I know that there must be a eause that has pow- 
er to prodoee this effeet. Bnt I see neither the eaase 
nor the manner of its operation. 

Bat in eertain motions of my body» anddicMrfiom 
of my thought, I know, not mdg that there must be a 
eause that has peiwer to fwodaee these effiiets, but that 
I am tliat eause ; and I am eonsoious of whaib 1 do in, 
order to the produetion of them. 

From the eonseiottSQess of our own Activity # ee^ms (a 
be derived, not only tte eleareet^ bat the onlyconeeiper 
-iBon we ean form of aeiivity, or the exertion of. a^va 
4M>wer. 

Aslamimabletofisrmanotioh of any inteHeetnal 
power diitewt in kind from these I posisess* (he sam^ 
holds with'respeet to aotive powei^. If all men baA 
been blind, we should have had no eoneeption of ,tb^ 
power of sesiag, nor any name for it in langnage. ' If 
man had not the powers of abstraetion and reasonings 
we eottld not have bad any eoneepiieB of 4hese^4>pnMSf 
tiras. In like aRattner^ if he had not soiM degree »ef 
aetke power, and if he were Qoleonseiomof the ^me* 
tion of it in his volantasyaetionSf M is pnobaUe he 
eottU h^w no eoneeption of aatfv^, m of aetive powmi 

A train of eTent9 following one another ever so rq(# 
idarly, eonld never lead no lo the nation of a eause, if 
we had not, frmn our eonstkation, a eonvietion irf* the 
neeessity of a eause to eveiy event. 

And of the manner in whieh a eause may exiM lift 
aetive power, Wio ean ham no eweep^n bal freos eon** 
scioiisness of the maaner^m whMi owawn aetive pow^ 
er is exerted. 
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With regard to the operations of naturoy it is suffi- 
tibnt for us to know. that« ivhatever the agents maybe, 
irfaateirer the manner of their operation, or the extent 
^ their power* they depend upon the first Cause and 
are under his controul ; and this indeed is all that we 
i^ow ; beyond this we are left in darkness. But, in 
what i^^rds human actions^ we hare a more immediate 
concern. 

It is of the highest importance to us, as moral and 
aceountable creatures, to know what actions are in our 
itwil power, because it is for these only that we can be 
accountable to our Maker, or to our fellow men in so- 
^ety f by these only we can merit praise or blame ;' id 
these only all our prudence, wisdom, and YiHue mtist 
lie employed ; and, therefore^ with regard to them, the 
wise Author of nature has not left us in the dark. 
^ £¥6ry Mtti is led by nature to attribute to hinisdf 
the free determinations i^ his own will, and to beU^^ 
tlMise events to be in Ids pow^r which depend upott his 
will. [Note E.} On the other hand, it is self etideni, 
tlMt ttoOiing is in our power that is not subject to our 
.%lll. 

^ W« grov from childhood to manho6d^ we digest 
0» food, our blood eircnlates, oar beart and arteri<^ 
Mrt» we M*e soaietlities si^A: and soUietirtes in heftltfer; 
All tliese iMwgs must be done by the power of some 
agml i but they are not den« by our power. 'How db 
we know tMs ? Because they ftre not sulgect to our 
^tm. Tim Is the in&IHble erItetiAn by which we dis- 
tipgoisb what fs^wdofaig flrom what Is not; what is 
In oBPpower frMn what is aot.' * 

. mmmn posrar, tiierrfok«, can only be e^rerted by 
wfll ; and we are unable to eoneeire any active power 
to bo exerted without upHI. Bvery nan knows Infalli- 
Vlf4]m what isdoM bgr his oonteious wHl and intention, 
istt#teim|Niiedivlil»«stlieiigwt4>rfiai^ midtftit 
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wkaterer is done titthrat Us will and fetmtioa^ cu- 
liot be imputed to him with tratb. 

We judge of the aetioBs and eouduet of ^ther mm 
hy the same rule as we jo^^ of our own. la monda 
it is self-oTideDt that no man oan be tlie objeel ekh99 
of approbatioa or 9i blame for what he did aot. Bui 
how shall we kaow whethw it is his doiD|; or not ? If 
the action depended upon his wiU» and if he iBt«ade4 
and willed it^ it is his aetion in the j[ud|piiMt of all 
naakind. But if it was done without bi^ kaowMgii 
or without his will and inteatioUf it is as oertaia ttot h« 
did it notf and that it ought not to be imputed to Ima 
as the agent* > 

IVhen there is aay doubt to whom a portiealar a^ 
tioa oi^ht to be imputed, the doubt ms0s ealj frosa 
our ignoraneeof fhets; when the faets relating to it 
ire knowut bo man of understanding has a^jr doubt to 
WboM the aetion M^ to be imputed. 

The general rales of imputatioa are self-e?idmtt» 
They bare been the same in all ages, and amon^ all 
eiviliased nations. No man blames another for being 
black or fair, for haying a fever or the falling sickneas^. 
because these things are believed not to be ia his 
power ; and the; are believed «|ot to be in hie paw* 
er, because they depend not upoa Ins wilL We easl 
never eoneeive that a man's duly goes beyand Ua 
power^ or that his power gees beyond what drpin^s 
upon his will. 

Season leads us to ascribe unlimited power to the 
Supreme Being. But what do we mean bjr mAmiled 
power? It is power to da whttlsaevop he wiMv. Ite 
suppose him to do what he does not wiB to db^ is ab- 
surd. 

The only distinct eoaceptioB I can fooat 4a m¥&n 
power ist that is an attribofte m a being kf wWah M 
eandowMaMtbiBgaifhewiPs. [NotoF.} TMs^ol- 
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ter afl, is only a relative conception. It is relative to , 
the eflfect, and to the will 0/ producing it* Take away 
these, and the conception vanishes. They are the han- 
dles by which the mind takes hold of it. When they 
kre taken away, our hold is gone. The same is the 
case with regard to other relative conceptions. Thus 
Velocity is a real state of a bbify, about which phi- 
ifosophers reason with the force of demonstration; 
bdt our conception of it is relative to space and 
time, tfhat is velocity in a body? It is a state in 
Vhich it passes through a certain space in a certain 
iiitne. Space and time are very difierent from ve- 
locity; but we cannot conceive it but by its relatioil 
to them, ^e effect produced, and the will to pro- 
duce it, are things different from active power, but 
lire can have no conception of it, but by its relation to 
ihem. 

- Whether the conception of an efficient cause, and 0^ 
real activity, could ever have entered into the mind of 
man, if we had not had the experience of activity la 
onrselves, 1 am not able to determine with certainty. 
Vhe origin of many of our conceptions, and even of 
ittany of our judgments, is not so easily traced as phi- 
fi>so|^ers have generally conceived. No man can rec- 
(fllect the time when he first got the eonception of an 
eHcient cause, or the time when he first got the be- 
Kef that an efficient cause is necessary to every change 
in nature. The conception of an efficient cause may 
Very probably be derived from the experience we have 
had in very early life of our own power to produce 
d^rtain eflbcts. !fiut the belief, that no event can hap- 
pen without an efficient cause, cannot be derived from 
experience. Tfe may learn from experience what is, 
or what was, but no experience can teach us what nec- 
essarily must be. 
vox. m. BO 
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to like manner^ we probably derive the eooeeptiaa 
of paio from the experience we have had of il in our- 
selves ; but our belief that pain oan oiily exist in a 
being that has life» eannot be got bji experienee» beeausa 
it is a neoessarjr truth; and no necessary truth can 
have its attestation from experienoe. 

If it be so that the eonoeption of an effieient causa 
enters into the mind» only from the early eonvietiiHi wo 
have that we are the eflleients of our own Tolontary 
aetionsy which I think is most probable» the B<^oii of 
effleieney will be reduoed to this, that it is a relatioa 
between the oause and the effect, similar to that which 
is between us and our voluntary aetions. This is sttro$ 
ly the most distinct notion, and, I thinks the only no- 
tion we can form of real efficiency. 

Now it is evident,^ that, to constitate the relation be* 
Iween me and m j action, my conception of the aetion» 
and will to do it, are essential. , For what I never ooiir 
oeived, nor willed, I never did. 

If any man, therefore, affirms, thtat a being may be 
the effieient cause of an action, and have power to 
produce it, which that being can neither eoneeive nor 
wiU« h6 speaks a language which I da net understands 
If he has a meanings his notion of power and effleienef 
must be essentially different from mine ; and, ontil bo 
conveys his notion of efficiency to my nnderrtaodiagb 
I can no more assent to his opinion, than if he should 
affirm, that a being without life may fisel pain. 

It seems therefore to me most probable* that sndi 
beings only as have some degree of anderstandiog and 
will, can possess active power; and that inanimate be- 
ings must be merely passive, and have no real aetlvitjF* 
Nothing we perceive without u^affordsaay good ground 
for aseribiog active power to any inanimate being; and 
every thing we can discover in our own eonstiiutioB^ 
leads us to ibiak, that aetivQ^pawev cannot be exwted 
without will and intelligence. 
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CHAP. VL 

CKF THB EFFICIENT CAUSES OF THE PHENOMENA OF NATURE'. 

If active power» in its proper meaiiiiigy requires a 
laljfeet endowed witli will and intdligencey what shall 
%e say of those aetiye powers which philosophers teach 
ts to ascribe to matter ; the powers of corpuscular 
attraction, magnetism, electricity, grayitation, and 
Others ? Is it not uniirersally allowed, that heavy bodies 
descend to the earth by the power of gravity ; that, 
by the same power, the moon, and all the planets and 
ooinets, are retained in their orbits 7 Have the most 
eminent natural philosophers been imposing upon us^ 
and giving us words instead of real causes ? 
' In anwer to this, I apprehend, that the principlesof 
italnral phUosophy, have, in modem times, been built 
upon a foundation that cannot be shaken, and that 
ttey eah be called in question only by tbos^ who do 
not understand the evidence on which they stand. BaC 
the ambiguity of the words, eatige, ageneg^ active pauh' 
€r^ Md the other words related to these, has led many 
to understand them, when used in natural philosophy, 
in a wrong sense, and in a sense which is neither nee* 
^Bsary fer establishing the true principlesof natural 
plriUMM»phy, nor was ever meant by the most enlighten**^ 
ed in that science. 

To be convineed of this, we may observe, that those 
Tory philosophers who attribute to matter the power of 
gravitation, and other active powers, teadk us, at th»^ 
same time, that matter is a substance altogether inert^ 
and merely passive; that gravitation, and the oth^ 
attractive or repulsive powers which they aserHie to it» 
are not inherent in its nature, but inqpressed upon it by 
some external eauftCi wUdi they do not pretend toknow^ 
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or to eqdaiB. Now» vhen we iad m»e iBoa aa 
oetion and active power to a sabatanee whieh they ex« 
pnuij teaeh ut to eoosider as merely passive and aot- 
ed upon by some unkoown eause^ we must eoaeltidiit 
that the aetioo and aetive power ascribed to it are not 
to boi uadersteod striet^y but in some popular sense* 

It ooght likewise to be observed, that althopgh fbie 
losophersi for the sake of being undersHood^ mist speoj^ 
the language of the vulgar* as when t)iey sayt the suB 
rises and sets, and goes through all the signs q£ th^^sn^ 
diaof yet they often think diflbrently &qm the vulgitr* 
liot ns hear what the greatest ofnatuial phUasof^iiaBi 
says, in the Sth definition prefixed to his Pdneipi% 
o Yoees autem i^ttr^etiouisf inipttlinii, v^ pvsppensiaiiis 
onjuseunque in cen|w«»» iudifferentev et pro so nntuf 
promisooe uforpo; hat YOoa» noq irihfsiee sod nwA^ 
WMtioe efBitt4erando* Undo oaveat leetH'r ae per h»i 
^ modi voees eegilet bu» speeiem i^ modmn a^ptiwii 
oausamve aotnitionemphysicam> ali eiibi definijre ^ v4 
eentrisf qase sunt puneta niatheiQatiea» vifes vere ^ 
physice trlbuere» si forte centra trahere^.i^ut virea ofB-^ 
trorum esse» dixero/' 

In all languages^ action is attijbuted to mjiy thi^gl 
whieh all men of common understanding belieye to te 
Bierriy passive ; thus we say* the wind blow% the jfiw 
ers flow* the sea rages^ the fire bums^ bodies movojiaad: 
impel other bodies. 

Every objeet which undei^oes aiqr ehange* ipyst be 
either aetive or passive in that change. This# self* 
evident to all men from the first dawn of reason j imd 
therefore the change is always exiHrefsed in iangimge# 
eitiier by an a«live or a passive verbu Nor da I koov 
any verb, expnessive of a ehai^, wUdi does not vaafig 
eUier action or passion. The thing eHhor ehanffss* or 
it is changed^ But it is remavkafafe in IsuigBagey that 
when an eitcmiyt eauie of tl» diaage is iiol i4»vioi% the 
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ehange h tlways impiited totbe tbtng c}iaiiged» as if 4t 
trere animated, and had aetWe power to produee Uka 
ehange in itself. So vfe say, the moon ebanges, the mm 
rises and goes down. 

Thus aetive rerbs are revy often applied^ and aetivo 
power imputed to things^ whinh a little ad?anea im 
knowlMge and experienee teaehes ns to be merely pas* 
mre. This propertyt eommonto all langnagest I en* 
deavoure^ to aeeoant for it the seeond chapter of tills 
Essaj, to wliieh the reader is referred. 

A like If regnkrity m^j be observed in the nse of tho 
word signifyii^ eaM$$f in all laogoagesj and of the 
words rdated to it ^^. 

Ckir knowledge of eaiises is Tory seanty in the most 
adnmoed state of weietyf moeh more is it so in thai; 
early period ia wUeh langnage is formed. ▲ strong 
desire to know the eanses of things^ is oommon to all 
■mi in evefy stole; bat the ejEpoDeaee of all agMl 
shows, that this keen appetite^ ratfaM* than go empty* wiH 
fted npon the hnsfcs of real knowMgo where the fmit 
eannot be fiiuiid. 

While we are very maoh in the dark with regard to 
tlie roal agents or eaoses whidi produee the phenome- 
m <»f iMituref and have^ at the same time^ an aridity to 
knowthenif iogenioiis men frape eoiqeetnrtSt wJueb 
4loso of weaker understaading take &r troth* The 
fare is ooarset bat appetite makes it go dowai 
. Thus* in a very anoient iqfslemi love and strife were 
made tte eaosas of tfajogs. Plata made* the, eauses of 
things to be matter* ideaSf aad aa effioient arohiteel* 
AristotlOf mattery £hw, and priTall|n. Qes CarlM 
tlmagbt matter* and a eertain i|oantit|r of motion* gisfo 
itbf «wAlm%l|ty at fi«st* to be all thai is ooeemarj 
to mabo the laaterial wwld. XiSibniiUs eonoeived the 
wh^ nsaiorsoy ot an the laatorial part of itf to ho mad^ 
19 af flisiiadiSf eaeh of whieb is aetivo: and iat^igeat» 
and produces in itself^ by its own actire power, all tho 
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dianges it undergoes from the beginning of its exist- 
ence to eternity. 

In eommon language^ we give the name of a eause 
to areasoHf a motive* an end* to any eireumstanee whldif 
is connected witli the effect* and goes before it. 

Aristotle* and the schoolmen after him, distinguish- 
ed four kinds of causes^ the effleient* the material* the 
formal* and the final. This* Kke many of Aristotle's 
distinctions* is only a distinction of 'the various mean-' 
ings of an ambiguous word ; for the efficient* the mat*> 
ter, the form* and the end*' have nothing common in 
their nature* by which they may be accounted species 
of the same genus; but the Greek word which wo". 
translate eaiise, had these four different meanings in 
Aristotle^B days* and we have added other meanings,^ 
We do not indeed caH the matter or the form of a things 
its cause; but we have final ^causes* instrumental' 
causes* occasional causes, and I know not bow many 
others. 

Thus the word cause has been so hackneyed* and 
made to have so many diflferent meanings in the vnAt^^ 
ings of philosophers* and in the discburse of the vulgaiv 
that its original and proper meaning is lost in the orowd. 
* With regard to the phenomena of nature, the imporC^ 
ant end of knowing their causes* besides gratifying ouk^ 
curiosity* is* that we may know when to expect them,' 
or how to bring them about. This is very ottttk of real- 
importance in Hfb; and this purpose is served, by 
knowing what* by the eourse of nature* goes before 
them and is connected with them ; and this, therefbre, - 
we call the eause of such a phenomenon. 

If a magnet be brought near to a mariner's compass, 
the needle* which was before at rest, immediaSdy be-* 
^ns to move* and bends its course toward (he magnet^ 
or perhaps the contrary way. If an unlearned saHor' 
is asked the eause of this ait>tioQ of the needlei b» U 
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at no loss for an answer. Ho tolls jou it Is tho mag- 
aet ; aod the proof is olear ; fort rouiove the mognott 
and the effeet eoases ; bring it neart and tho offbot is 
again prodaeed. It is. therefore, evident to sensoi that 
the magnet is the oause of this effeot. 

A Cartesian philosopher enters deeper into the ennso 
<of this phenomenon. He observes* that the magnet 
does not touoh the needle, and therefore ean give It no 
impulse. He pities the ignorance of the sailor. Tlio 
eflset is produced, says he, by magnetic effluviai or 
subtile matter, whieh passes from the magnet to the 
needle, and forces it from its place. He >Dan even shear 
you, in a figure, where these magnetic effluvia issue 
from the magnet, what round they tal&e, and whal 
way they return home again. And thus he tbinlfcs be 
comprehends perfoeay how, and by what cause the mo« 
lion of the needle is produced. 
.AJfewtonian philosopher inquires wbnt proof ean 
be <^red for the existence of magnetic efflttviftf and 
ean find none. He therefore holds it as a fietlon, a 
hypothesis ; and he has learned that bjrpotbeses otfi^ 
tebavenopiaeeiolhephilosopby ofoatore. Heeoo^ 
feiies his igooraoee of the real cause of this iMtioflf 
aad thinks, that his business, as a pbilosopber, is only 
to ind from experiment the laws 1^ whieb it is feg^r 
laled in aU eases. 

These thtw perse as digwf wmth in thcfr seatiaMOti 
wMiaegagJ to the seal cause of this f bcao aMaoai aaA 
thesMa whekoowe asosi, ishe whoif scMfMo that ho 
kMwsMlhiflseftheasaller. Tet all tlM9 Ihaeo sfeah 
the saaie iiayny, aad achaowiedfc thai the eauM 
off this Metiea in the alliaeli va or lUfsdiiro power of 
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The ggideel di wvgt y ever male iBttatoral pUloao- 
phy, WW that of the hiw af gnmtatioB, whkh mptM 
•aeh a mir eTeav ptanetaty sjtteaif that it loeke Vfte 
Mm. Bat the aether ef tUt diMetevy 
; perfeetly aware, that he dkcoTeted ne feal eause^ 
hutMlythe law or file, eMoeiiai; te whieh theaa- 
kaewB-eaaee eperates. 
NataralphOeseiriienywhethiak aeeerately, hwfe* 
nfaig te the terms thqr aae la the tdc^ee ; 
they pretead te shew the eaate ef any phe- 
ef oatare, they neao bjr the eaase, a hiw ef 
r ef whieh fliat pheDemeaen is a neeestaryeott- 
se^aeaee* 

The lAoie ebjeet ef aatofal pbile80pliy« as Mewteii 
aspressly teadies» is redoeMe to these two he«ls $ 
iiet, hy JasI iadoetioa fkam experioieat aad ohseTfa* 
tiea» te diseoTer the hiws of aatove ; aed then to appfy 
those laws to the solatioa of the pheoomeaa of aataiw. 
TUs WW aB that this |reat philosoplier attempted 
aad all diai he thooght mttaiaaUe. And this tedeed 
he attaaaed ia a great measore, with regard to the aio- 
tiow of oar plaaetaiy qrstem, and with rc^rd to the 
laysof Uf^t. 

But, supposing that all the pheaonseaa that fhl 
withiB the reaeh €t oar seases, were aeeeoated fsr 
firoBi the general laws of natorsy justly dedaoed fiofli ex- 
perieaee ^ that »» sapposhig natoral philosophy broaght 
to its atmost perfeedon, it does not iKseoTer the efl- 
eient eaase of any one phenomenon in nature. 

The laws of natare are die rales aeeordhig to wUdi 
the eflbets are prodoeed ; but there most be a eanse 
wUeh operates aeeordfa^ to these rtdes. Hie roles 
of navigatioa nerer navigated a ship. The rries of 
wehiteetaio^Ter b«ilt a heiise^ 
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Kfttund pUkNPBphent by great attentim to the cmim 
•f oatare^ have disooTered many of her laws^ and kafv 
wry lia|»piiy appUed tben to aeeomt tw maay phe- 
Mmana; but tbey have never diseoTored the ^oienl 
Mme «f aiqr oae pb— owynen ; nor do tliose who bate 
diitiMtaotiMBof tbop«iBei|deft- of the aeienee» laalre 
aay saeb fireteiiiOt 

U|MMi the tbeatro4tf natme weope Miiia«<PwWoofteti» 
whieh reqiure an ageat endowed mtb aotlvw power | 
InH the ageot i» b^iad the seene. Whether it be the 
SuptemeUuiaeafaNiey or a rabordiBaiteeattBe or eaasetf 
and if ^abeediaate eaa«es be employed by the Alaiighty^ 
what tfaeiriiatave^ their BiMiiberf and thc«r diiferent 
offiDOft nwy be afe thiog» hid» for wipe reaioas without 
dottbty from the human eye. 
. It ie^iHriy bi hMonii aDtioBs» th%t may be imputed for 
ptaiioor blamOf that it is Qeeeaeaiy for m to know wha 
ift the ageat; and in thist natare haiugjma w all the 
light that i&aj^minry for. oar eondaet. 
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CHAP. VIL 

OF THE EXTENT OF HUMAIT POWEB. 

nmtl oottsist in the pr«ipeF#MNl«»4f4hit yMttrwIMi 
fa giTen bim by bis Maker. TUb it ihm iakmt iMA 
fcefareqain^ttt oeeiiRr» Mid ^mIMi keftiMit giN^vi 
ao<!io<iiitt»biiiiwb<^eooimUti(iilte^MftMirt« ' 

Td some peMofeis mDrepoivietfo gitaii'tliaatotfttMVH 
Md to the tome person, mere M <me tiatet and lata at 
otootbet*. Its existea^t Im emi%m^ aad lu aaatteaaMe 
depend Redely upoir tbe |deiiiive irf ttio jyuigli^ ; ibaft 
trerj man that id aeeMatMe anist bafa«ae0i> or leu 
of it. Far» to eall a penoa to aeeouati «a aflpiaw^ ar 
tiaapproy^of hfa eoadoet^ ^ho1iafd«apawwtada good 
liir llt^ is ab§ai«d. Nb «jdota of Saalid ^sq^at^ asaM 
i^idettt Miata tlds. 

As power Is a Yalnafclto giflt' to a a dewato 'ii ia * m* 
gratitude to tbe giver f to ovemte it» begets pride mni 
presumptioDf aad leads to uasoeeoasfal attea^^. tt 
Is therefore^ ia every fldaDyti priat of arisdoai to maks 
a just estimate of bis owa power. ^jMfarre reeiianrfj 
quid ^tdleantJmmeri. 

Weeaa only speak of tbe power of naa is geaanl^ 
and as our notion of power is idlative to its effeets^.we 
oan estimate its extent only by tbe eflfeats wi^feh it is 
aUe to prodnee. 

It would be wrong to estimate' the oxtaat tf haaMOi 
power by tbe effects which it has aetaally prodtieadw 
For every man bad power to do maiq^ tbiags wUeh be 
did not, and not to do many tbiags wUeb he did ; olhe»- 
wise be eonld not be an olyjeet either of appnAatiaat^ 
or of dfaapprobatioBy to any ratioaal beiag. 

The eflbets of haman power are eiliier immediatoy 
or they are more nmote* 
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The iMiiitdiate efl!Krfs» I tkvifc, are re^nfoUe to two 
heads. We ean gpve oerti^n motions to oar own bod* 
let ; and we ^an give a oertain direetion to our own 
thoughte. 

WfaAtetier w/swdo bcgroiA tbis^ iiiii»t be donti bjr 
•M #CtlMiie m^iMBi^r Mb. 

We ean pvodiiee no motumio any bodjr in the niii« 
WTi^.btttfby Mrnie ftrst w <^vb body an ay instrii^ 
awit Nor eaa. w^ piredaa^ thoiigbt in Mfky atbeir pei> 
«Mk bat bj .tb9iiiirt a«d piotioa in oiirselves, 

Om pmw iQ'jsme ew oairn Mifp,i» n^t only VmifA 
i»Us.astMtibal> initaiiatare is sulgeet to jpeebw* 
ieal laws* It wmj be eMKNired to a sjirii^ endowed 
with, the fwwerof ^fioiMmetiiig or ei^aodiog. Itmlf^ 
luit wlwh eamal aoatraet without draving equally at 
botfaeiid%aM4fi9aiid wjtiioutpwhiag eqaaUyat belli 
odt; 8aibate?eryaetion#Clbe WKiogasaIw|l]Psal|eo|a. 
9amed witb^ ap eqwal reaction in a eontraiy diieetipik 

We mn Mmpoins a inm to bms jk9w^ to iv^w his 
whole body in aay dji^^etioo^ without the aid. of aaj 
ether faady» or a power to ine?e one part of hjs bodj 
wWuHrt (he aid.ctf aftyoth^r part. 3ut philosophy 
teiiAtt i9«th^t nan has ^^ saah power. 

If he earrief his whole body in any direetion with a 
eartahiqwiitity of npotie^^ tlus he ea^^ oaly by push- 
iig the eaithf w mif» ^^ihw body^ with an eqaal 
VWitity ^f vmiim Vithe eontraly direetion. If he hut 
stieteh out his ann in we direetion, the rest of his 
Mlp 1^ puihed. with^ap eflual quantity of imotiioa io the 
eattt0aiy ^iroeiiofi^ 

TUels the ease with regard to all aniiaal and Tot- 
latury motieiSf whieh tOiope w4tbia the reaeh ^£ eur 
sMMeSi> They- Are perfenned by the eontrattion of eer*> 
taia musolef ; and fi miisehstt whep it ie eoiMra0t€d9 
daaws eqaaUy at bpth ends* Afk to the notiens ante- 
eedent to the eoatraotlen of (Hh) fls^ifflti Mid eoose* 
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quent'otion the raltHofi df the «iiim«b we kmnf moth-^ 
iiigt and ean say nothing ahoat them. 

We know not eyen how those hDmeAate eftit* 4»C 
onr power are produoed by onr wiUing tbmi* >W* 
pereeite not any neeessary eenneetiw bBtwew<b«f ^vo- 
lition and exertion on onr part, and^tbe mcMiM §€ mm 
body that follows fhem. 

Anatomists inform tis« that eveffy TokiBlaly notiw 
of the body is performed by the eontraMiM of eertws 
muscles, and that the maseles are eonmeted by Moe 
Influenee derived from the aerres. But, wMmhiI Udstk- 
ing in the least, either of mnseles w nerves* me will 
only the external eflbct, and the intenial maeiiiiieiyt 
without our eall, immeffiatdyprodoeesHNite&et. 

This is one of the wonders of^vr fnoM^ vUeli W6 
have reason to admire ; bnt to aeeonnt for ilf iaiioyewi 
the reach of our understanding. • • 

That there is an established harmony between o«t 
willing certain motions of our bMiss, andthe opera- 
tion of the nerves and muscles which produces tliooc^ 
motions, is a fact known by experience. This l ol l l i o f 
is an act of the miAd. Bnt whether this Mt oTtUr 
mind have any physical eflect upon filenames and w wi y 
des, or whether it be only an oeeasion of thl^fr being artt 
ed upon by some other eflleient, according to the eiWb-' 
fished laws of nature, is bid from ns: So darfeisoiiroMs 
caption of our own pow*er when we trace if toitaoriglUL 
* We have good reason to beKeve, that matte* hadril(y 
Origin from mind, as weH as all its motions ; hot howv 
or in what manner it is moved by ttiiid> we kiMW ofelilf 
tie as how it was created. . - n 

It is possible therefore, for any tbii^ wo fciMPW^ i 
whatwecaH the immediate eftets4if onr power* 
not be so in the strictest 'sense. Between the wittio 
produce the eflect, and the pMlaelioo of -if vthelWtMaf 
be agents or instruments of whMi wo are igaorant* 
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fMs iflfljr leane some dtmM, wlwtter .ncibB, te 4ii^ 
striotest sense, tfaeeSoieBt oaose rf tke toliuUary 
imtiim^Mr bwiibody. BiitiirQiiByi»diuoeB«dcHibt 
wMh regwil to tke morBl MttmatioB •f our MtioAs. 

-TtommwlM ksm* Oiat #uoh BB.eyent dopmdft 
Bpitn' bid^wHIvBiNliwho deHbemtely vdlU to produce U|» 
is, in the strictest mbwil sense* the MUse rf the 0y«Bt ;i 
Md kis'Jn^ly hnpotedad him, whalei^er pby^i^al 
<ttose8tiiByhrtvew»eof#rfiiiitspi^tt©tion.. - 

"Tlfos, he wfcnwinlieleiidy intends- to sjioet hisneigh- 
bonr^ettdvand ?iduntarily does it, » undoubtedly *« 
enuse of Hs death, thongb he did ni^ more to ooeafioa 
it than to draw the trigger of the gun. He neither gafo 
to the hall its veldeity, nor 'to the powder its expandye 
ftfce, ti6r to the «mt and steel the power to strike fire ; 
Rnl he Itnew ihM what he fid must be followed by the 
nian*s death, and did it with that intention | and there- 
toe 4ie is jafetlydMHPgeaUoiwdth the. murder. 

PUIo8o))hiers maytheF^rodisputeinnoeently^wheth- 
iMP WIS he ib0 proper effieient .onuses of the Toluntary 
B M U J O BS of bnr owb body ; or. whether we be only, aa 
Msirdbnmebe shinies, the ooeasionaleauses. The deter-. 
nteHtiM af^^his qaeslion, if it ^n be determined, ean 
bttve Bo-«fliMort fawnian eonduot. 

^'The athea bvaaeb of what is immediately in one 
pMmv iaio in^e a-eertain dn-aetion to onr own thoughtts/ 
994s«.aa Vffdlaa tho fiast branebf is lindted in yarioua 
ways. It it gvettteran some persons than in others, 
aadiaibe saoie'perBovJsTefy diflbrent, aeeordiogia 
iba heaUh af hi^b^y , aad the state of his mind. But 
that raeuy when free from disease of body, and of mindf 
laia a eaari d erabfe degree of power af thia kind, and 
that it may be ffitntiy iaereased by praatiee and habtt, 
is saflfeieatly aiadent from experieaee^ and from the 
aatand ^onriaiioa of aH maakiml. 

HVtew *we ta exavaiaa miaately into the eonneetion 
between our Tolitionsi and the direetion of our thoughts 
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i dbofs ihmB volMietfi f were we te eea eMh iP bow 
weare aUe te giYe ftileifiioB U Mdbjeel fbr a eerftua 
tiiM^ ««d tum ear aHeatkNt te aaelbff whea wi ehoeec^ 
we aai%ht p e ri ai^e ia< k^Mfealt todeteraiiaei whbibt^ 
Hmaiiad ttfelf be the sale elldeal eaase ef die wlmi- 
teiy ohaagee ia the dlreotiea ef om^ tlieaglM^ or Wtietii* 
ar it reqairei tha aid ef other eS«eat eaaaesi 

I see no good laasea w^ the'^Hiptte abadt eflMeat 
aadoeearioaal eaates, oiay aat be applied to Oe power 
ef direeliDg aar thoaghtft ae w^ as^e^tfae power of 
ttavMigaaa bodies, ia bolh oMoe^ I appreiieod the 
4iqpaie » aadieee^aad if it ooild be broaght taaa iemie^ 
waaU be irailleM 

MatUag nppmm mora evideettoaarreamip Aaa 
that theia maetbeaaeffideatoaiHieof evaiy ^l>*m* 
tlHit haHMQeinatrtore^ Sat whea I attempt to eoaiA 
prehend the aiaaaer in wbfiAt an elBeieiit eooio opa^ 
ratesy akher apon body of i^n miaA, thupo' H a darkr 
aeee whiQh. mj fiiedltiat are not able to pmmtn^ 

Howmwr email the immediate edbeia of ImaHal 
pawer eemn ta h^ te mare woiote effeate aia ^mif 



la this vofpeat^ the powar of maa mi^ be aompoMl 
to the Krle^ the Gangeii andathar great naeriy wbieh 
tuike a if^ra apaa tte ^kiba4>f the earthy end emaeta- 
iag vast leghmof bring flometimea gfoat beaieiitt at 
atlier tiamt great aiifohiaf> to ramiy aittions^ yott 
whoa wo traea those rivers to tbafar aeaase, we fad 
them i» rise ftom iaeansidemMe Ibantains and riilfiu 

The aamamad of a wiglOir ptteee, what It it, bat 
tfaa sonad af bis breaAt modiied % hUr ol^ans of 
apeeeh ? Bat itaragr Imva grea#^ s4 ps e qa ea i s s ^ ^ifiwrnif 
roiftparBHb%efrfpftiets,aBdi^^pee*awiMiddesi i^ 
ovaragrMtpartofthaearth# " 

The meanest of marimid has aoasidainblp pavea to 
dagoedf and meao tohort hhaadf aad others. 
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. FfNi 4m 1 OMi wo HMgr eoooliidi^ Hmt altiiM§h 
the degonenMqr of mookind bo gneat, aad jostly to bo 
Joaootedt jrot moot m geoeroL ore wore 4teposdl to 
OSDipl|i0r thoir pover Ui doiog eoo4 tbOAtaMog biivt 
to tbfiir fellow noa. [Notii G.] Tbe bit U.MOoh noro 
in thoir power tbOAtibo fitot; ond^if tliqr woneroi nradi 
4if posed to ity hmMH looiety eould not eubmt^i a&d the 
^poeioo BiMt BOMipOiiih feom ttio eorth. 

We any flf»t oooiider the effisets whieh maj bo pro* 
dooed hgr honm power opoii the mfttefiol ug^rn. 

Itift ooniMd taidood to the pkoet wUeh we inhabiii 
wo ooinot iwMfO to ODothor; nor «ob wo piwdyiiip 
007 ohoiigo io the aDDiud or diBTBol motioBi of our o WB» 

Biit# by hMMii^owoiv gm^ obuigM muf be Mide 
Wfim tho ftoe of the eortbi ood tbo«& treooaroi of 
MMob ood wmmiM that me stored up ia ato bowal% 
jsagr bo diseovevedaad hroaght ibrth. 

The Sapioaie Sohigrewldi nodouhtt haao BMide the 
earth to supi^y Ahowaiita cyrai«a» wathoat aay oaltiaav 
Hmkhf haaiaa laboon* Jfa^y iafetior aaiiBai% who 
atithor pkat»Mr MWfmimiwfinf mo pnwMledibip hj iha 
booatgrofHea^ea. BatthbfanoittheeaMwilh aoak 
1 Bo» has Mtivo paweie aadiagwiuitj gitaa hiaii.by 
vhiehho eaa do muehfiie ottppljioghiB waaCs; aad 
hialahaaa io made neeeiimy for that. p a rp o ec# 

Hit wants are more tfaaa thoeo of lu^ other anaud 
that iahabittt tUsglobof aad his xoooiiimb aao.propor^ 
tiMedtothaoNaadpttt withiathoiiphoro of.bispovor» 

The. oaatbUioA^bgrwIaMJaaaiehaaiateMjAofa^ 
i|aire eidtivallon for the i^sooiamodaitioa of .OMHif 

It*io*ippaUa «f ealtivatAiQf .ia,«iosi ptaaas^ la aaeh a 
dsimi* that* kf baiaaa lahoiw» it mugr oAid tabsiat^ 
OBM lo^anhMiiad tiiais tho naadior rfasoa k xMsaM 
in StsMtoral state. 

B«Mp tiiho f( aMb Hi evoQ^ oKiaato^ maet labour 
for their snbsistoaee and aeoomiaodatioB; aadtbeit 
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•tfpi^ii iMnor lets ewtdttahiB, itt im|^MiiMlo&e 
laboar property enployei for ttet purpcse. 

It is evideiitly the intentioii of mUire^ Ibflt ommi ibooUl 
be IdborioMt, md that in sbotid exert liis poverv »of 
body and mind for iiis own, and for Ibe eenmiM yowL 
Andf by his power properly applied, he may mal&e^ 
great improffement open the fortittty of the earth» awl^ 
a great addition to bit own aoeommodatiwa and eomfott;« 
able state. 

By deavingt tilling, and manuring tbe grennd, by« 
planting Md sowiiq;, by bail^gettie8.aadi haiteursr 
dndning nairshies and : lak»8, ttaking tiveis aaiiigabk« 
and joinh^ them by canals^ by manttfiiot«rlng the radar 
Mtfterials wbieh the earth, duly enhiiMed, pnMhieei 
ia abuaAinee, by the mtitnal exchange eif eeaRneditiM 
and of labonr, he may maha the baerM wttdernessllMf 
habitation >ef ridi «nd popaloas stales. 
^ If we aempare the eity of Yenfoef tile prmrifiee cf 
Holland, the emigre of China, with those ^bees of 
the earth whieh never' felt the hand of hidiistfy,'wef 
may form some eoaaeptien of the extent of haraanf 
powe^npo1l the material system^ in dialing the fhea 
§t the earth, andfaniishl^g the aeeammodaliiiMi of hn« 
maniifo. 

Bat, in otder to prodoee thdse ba^^lmi^osy man 
himMlf mwt be lm|H-aved. 

Hisaahnal faenities are sufleieiit for the p i werya ^ 
tian of the speaies; they grow np of thamscavet,lik« 
the trees ef theforost; whieh i^eqaire oriy the fotee of 
nature and the influenees of beaTen. 

Hie ratiMal aad moral foeulties, Hm the tfartb it- 
wM, are rude aad barren by mHiari^ bat eapaUeaf « 
high degree of eoktfli&i aad this ealtare ii# aimf vo& 
edve foam parents, from instruetorsv ft^m tbl»se with 
whom ha tfves ia soeieiy, |e»in«d with his owniadas* 
tfy. r 
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If we eontHer the dMini^ tlmt na j be praineed by 
laan upon hw-Mm niiidj and apon Om mMiof otters^ 
ttey tppMir4o.be great • 

Upm his oarn wOmi he may make lerreaft imprnw* 
aMrti ia ae^iriifi; the treaMues ef uiefal toiowled|[^# 
die habito of ikU in arts* the habke of wisdom, pm* 
dnsse^ srif-eommand* and every other virtae. ' It is 
the eeottitatieii ef natwe* that sodi qoalities as exalt 
and dignify human nature are to be acquired hy prqiar 
axertioas; and, I^ a eentraary eonduet, sueh quali- 
tiea as debase it below the eon^ion of brutes. 

Evm apoB the minds of oiherSf great effiscts may 
ha^'predaeed by means within flie eompaM of faamaa 
powers by means of good eduention, of proper iastme* 
tioBy (of persuasioot ef good exam^ and by thedlsei^ 
pHaeof'tewsandgtffernment. ^ 

Tiiat these haw eAen had great'atid good eflbets oa . 
flie ^iKfsatiaa* and. impwreamit of infimdndSf aod 
affnalaeas, eaanet be doubted^ But what happy efltote 
ttey might have, if applied unifersidljr wkh the shiB 
aatfiaddrens tiiat is within the reach of human wisdom 
and. power* is not easily eon^eiTed, or to what pitch 
tiie happlaess of homansi^oieiy,. and the improTeamit 
ef the species, might be carried. 
. What a.Boble» what a diviae empleyflMrt of human 
power is here assigned us ? Hsiw ought it to roase the 
atfdbitiea of pa»eats« of instnnetoiaf of lawgiters, of 
isagistnitesr of esreiry! aMm in his statieay to eenlrilmie 
his patt towaid the aeeempltshmeat of so gleiiMs an 
end? 

Thc^powerjsf man ofer hb^eiWn and ether* mkris^ 
irtieB we trace it t^its erigia« Is Infalfedlntlarimesey 
M lestihaa his pewev4erniafe his«wn and other bodies* 

How far we are properly eflkient ^auMs^^how far 
oeeasioaal oaases, I cannot pretend te determine. 

We know that habit produces great changes in the 
mind ; but how it does so, we know not. We know 
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Hurt ezttnpie has a p^werfd^ aidt it tlie eariy period 
of lift# ftlmofl as vreBiidble c&ot ; bvl we know not 
how it prodneei this effect. The eomniiiiiieatmi of 
thov|[^t, seBtiment and paosieity fnM one aiiiid to anoth- 
eff has something in it as mysterious as the eommani* 
oation of motion from one body to an6ther. 

We peroeiVe one event to follow another^ aecording 
to estri>Ushed laws of naturoi and we are aeenstomed 
to oaU tlie first the eaute^ and the kst the effect, with- 
out Imawing what is the bond that uoites them. In 
order to prodoee a certain event, we ase means which, 
by laws of nature, are eonneoted with that event ; an^ 
we oall ourselves the caoae of that event, tiMMi|$h othct 
efficient cansos may have had the diicf hand in its pcn^ 
jAaction. 

Upon the whole, human power, in its existCMC^ In 
its patent, and in its exertions, is eaAwly Aependtat 
upon God, and upon tlM hiwa of itatare which he has 
tttsMished. Tins ofght to banid» pride and avrognnCc 
from Ac most mighty of the sons of men. At the 
came time, that degree of pcntor whidh we have n^ 
iseived from the bolmty of heaven, is one of the noUest 
gifts of God toman; of whioh we oug^t not to beifli- 
sensible, that we may not be ungrateful, and that we 
may be excited tc^ make the proper use of it. 

The extent of human power is perfeetfy suited to 
the state of manias a state of improvement and discs- 
pliae* It is snAoient to animate ucto thancUsstex- 
avttans. By the proper exmwee of this giftof Ghrf> 
human nature, In Individuals and in societies, may be 
axaltad to a high degree of dignity and mMiy, and 
ihe earth hceome a paradise;. On the contrary, its 
perv^sicn and abase la Urn eaose of most cfthe evtt 
«hat««iethnmwilM». 
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NOTES 



M THB 'tHCRD TOXUME. 



NOTE A. Page 351. \ 

'Had our venerable author commenced these Essays, on 
the activfe powers of man, with that impartiality and de- 
Bberatltm which ar6 displayed in his former treatises ; had 
he* examined With his phHosdpliical ilcumen th^fephenom-^ 
ena of volition and action, and from them deduced his gener«> 
afpropositions^the science of etfiies would undoubtedly have 
gifified ikiCich by his labdurs; In treating of the intellectual 
po#ers, he prbceeded according to* the maxims of Bacon and 
Newton, but in his last work, the present volume, his mind 
WW evidemtly influenced by a &ToUrite system of theology* 
He who ^scovered the truth, that all our knowledge is not 
derived from eenaation and reflection^ might also have proyed, 
that all the faculties of the human mind are not reducible to 
two denominations. We thinks we willy we act. Here are 
three mental operations, which belong to three different fac* 
uUies. The first belongs to the understanding, the second to 
the will, and the third to a faculty not the least important, 
wluch metaphysical writers have not honoured with a distinct 
name and place in their systems. It is the faculty of agency y 
wluch haa generally been confounded with the will. There 
oDUld be no agency without the will, any more than will 
)with«ut though^; but these things ought not to be confound^ 
ed. Theponferbj which wefratf)is oot the power by whick 
we fto what we wilL They are as distinct i^ the volition t» 
walk> and the act of walking, which is coise^uent Hpoa the 
volition ; or as the perception of an external object, and the 
belief of its existence. It is true, that where the power of do- 
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ing any thing exists, the performance of it immediately fbl^ 
lows the will to do it immediately, because the Author of our 
constitution has thus connected volition and action ; but the 
faculty of the will may exist, and operate, after the power of 
agency is gone. I conceive that I can speak; I will to 
speak ; but the power of doing the thing which I will, was, 
without my knowledge, previously taken away. In this case 
my Creator has separated the powerxrf agency fi'om the power 
of volition. Should I continue, from any derangement of 
intellect, to think that I could speak, I might continue to 
will, without producing the action of speaking* 

To the division of the faculties of tlie human miad, there- 
jfore, into underBtandhtg and vMl we object, because ikntj da 
not include the whole. To a division into spectt^tive and ae* 
thfc fiowera we object also, because it seems to implvi that the 
bculties of the understanding are not ar^e powefs, as well 
as those of the will ; when, intrutb, we are^aetive in Unnkiiig, 
as well as in wilBng, or in dokig. All the powera of the hu- 
man mind are active, or else we must speak of ^ powerlesa 
power," and of action without activity. If we are not active 
in thinking, willing and doing what we will, we must he pas- 
sive ; and Dr. Reid has sufficiently es;po86d the doctrine of a 
passive power. 

NOTE B. Page 351. 

What our author here calls speculative poifcrs are as 
necessary as those which he calls active, to constitute matt 
an agent, capable of performing those dudes which are re- 
quired of him by his Maker. He must perceive Ws duty, 
will to perform it, and actually exert his power of doing what 
he wills. To say, therefore, that our Maker gave us certain 
flc rrye ^ower«, meaning the powers of the will, in distinction 
from the faculty of the understanding, that we might answer 
the intention of our formation, is as unreasonable as to say, 
that by volition without intelligence we can act the part allot- 
ted to intelligent, v/)luntary, and efficient beings. It is our 
business to manage all our powers of understanding, will, and 
agency, which are all active powers. Indeed, without regu- 
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lating our thoughts we cannot regulate our i?K)fitions ; for cer- 
tain volitions do as invariably follow certain perceptions 
and sensations, as actions follow the volitions w%h which 
they are connected, or as belief follows the perception of vis* 
ible objects. We never will without motive ; and we should 
have no motive to volition if it were not perceived by the un- 
derstanding. 

NOTE C. Page 9551. 

The word C31P in Hebrew, MOMOX in Greeks ^d blatm: 
m E^giifthy sore used to denote any sfioff blemUhyOv defect ^ ei-- 
ther ia natui^al objects or human conduct We blame the being 
whQ «^«es his power, as well as the action denominated an 
* abu9€ ci power. We blame the man for the perversion of hift 
fecuUiies i>f underitandiiig> willf and agency. We blame him 
for Mupkyilyy malevolent feelings, and inordinate passions. 
We imdy blame him, in many cases, for not exerting his 
power, and for that negUgeneey in consequence of which, he 
never thought of determining, or of not determining, to per- 
form duties which T^rere devolved upoi\ biminthe very con- 
stitution of his niature. It is common for men to speak of a 
good and bad quality y as well as of a good apd bad action : 
but good and bad are terms of praise and blame : we attribute, 
therefore, praise and blame to something besides the use and 
abuse of our. powers. Ifactions alone are to be blamed, ac- 
tions alone, and not beings, who perform the actions, should 
be punished. In this case actions and not mep would be the 
only proper subjects of ctiscipline. To us it is not self-evi« 
dent, that ^ every thing virtuous and praiseworthy must lie 
in the right use of our power ;" for we attribute praise to that 
man who uses his faculties aright ; to a benevolent disposir 
uon ; to such desires, joys, hopes, fears, sorrows, and aver- 
sions as become the condition of man. We praise an artist 
for his skill, a logician for acute reasoning, a phUosopher 
for his wisdom, a judge for an impartial disposition, a wom- 
an for delicacy, and even fof beauty ; a servant for his activi- 
ty and fidelity ; a government for its energy ; and in morals, 
cveiy thing which is conformable to the standard of mo- 
rality. ^ 

rou iir. SS 
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NOTE D. Pdge SSl 

Somethlni^ofhonoiiridigiu^t and worthi w<e c«rtalii^ «l^' 
tribute to man on account of those facultios which /(Aill liinr 
above the inanimate and brute creation. Before hia inlelleo' 
tual powers are brought into exerciae* we esteem him more dtg^ 
nified from his yery constitutioi), than those animals which shall 
perish. Corrufition and dcfiravUy are ^ords more eominc ml y 
applied to a state^ a faculty* a qfialit]r» a eharactert than towaof 
smgle operation of any power. To corrupt or deprave an 0lf/^ 
don wouldbethesameastomake«niiidiTifiudaGtldiiwoni& 
than it ia. A mental action can be n^dMsr^etler aor wdIrmi 
than it is, for it does not exist t^^eMUghtanndergosaqr 
changeyeyenlf itwere possibly to make the nstm^e ef an ope^ ' 
radon, a voUtionfor instance^ wtA'fle Umq itis. 

The whole animal and saeiltal natfMof man Is ca^te «f 
deterioration. The eye may be eorraiiliBd by humfmrnmoM ; 
tfie ^mpanum of the ear may be so ia)«ifQd as not ta'^BslSh'' 
guish sounds ; the taste may be yidated; yie seose of lecfinft^ 
and of smelting may beceime obtnse ; tile powdhiof fiefceptiptt 
and sensation may become so miieii ic^Ndred as not ib ^ 
their office in relation to many objects ; ^te miemory miiy ^ ^ 
weakened ; the judgment may be liable to ertor^ the rea^ 
aonmg faculty may be deranged; todidltht^pe^trernvf agfteejr 
jfy/ may be debilitated. We often witness a depr|ya(Sdn of tM 
bodily organs, and tifthe faculdes of thinkkig, wUfin^, ixbA 
acting. Add to tins, that every language conveys tUs gem^md 
opinion of maidund, that the htirfian race has degenerated 
from its original perfecdon. The term^ ftt ettot In |udg« 
mem, i&d vide in pracdce, would never have be^ knoi^ 
without the exigence of the evila which di^y designate ; and 
degradadon, ijorruption, depravity, imperfbcdon, deteri6m«< 
don, and a thousand similar woi^s wcmld tiever have t!iit^red 
ima the vocabulary ofaiff but fiHen beings, or of ^losewfho 
should have sg^olcen concerilling them. 

MOTE £. Page UT. 

The ftte determinations qf his own tvill. Although man 
fVeely exertsall the powers, of every descripuon^ whicli he pos- 
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Aesses, yet we api^beiid) that all hmmuti nedons are as com- 
pletely mder the coDtrc^ of the Deity as any of the operations 
of iuiitiiro« That he controls them hi the same manner can- 
not be afimied, because we do not know it to be a fact, and 
it seems reasonable to conclude, from the difference between 
miodand OMlter^ that the former is regulated by means very 
diflwsot fvom physical energy. The ox>erations of the mind, 
ofeferyd^scfipdkm, miy properly be called mental actions, 
and for all these we are as accountable to our Maker, as for 
the extemid cfccte of vdidoii : for if the former were taken 
away ikt kttev oomU not exist We cannot will without un- 
demandb^ and we eauBot more without will. It seems just, 
therefore, to aswrtt that man is accountable to his Maker for 
ih» use of all theaa focukies of the body and mind, which con- 
sdtiuto him a vduntary, aHm^i, and intellectual agent. Every 
man is led by aaliws to att^mte to himself aH the detenmna- 
t]Qii% yoliiinniijor opentlons of Uie focul^ called tiis will ; 
aad to faeiie¥» those eroBls to be in his power wUch depend 
iipe» liiavoBtiotts. if our author insends nothing but thb by 
man's Ir^ detennfiMJlien of his own wiH, we agrei» with him ; 
but tf he means that we must determine to will in every lroli<> 
tioiiyMhrB wt cm witt, then we apprehend he has absurdly 
suppsscii one aet of tho will must precede another|by which 
wmiXLt»mUILfadin/Mtum^ ' 

NOTE F. Page 388, 

t*he only £stinct con/ception we can form of the power of 
agency is, that it is ai^ attribute of a being, by which he can do 
certain things which be wills. 9ut we can conceive of the 
active power of volition, as well as the active power of thought. 
We have a relative notion of the power of willing, as well as 
of doing many things which we will. 

We will tp walk, and having the ncjcessaiy bodily organs, 
the mind produces through tbeiin the act of walkipg* H^iie 
is a power to will, and a power to do that which was willed* 
The extent of this power of agency is well worthy of investi- 
gation. We shall offer a few remarks wluch may suggest 
others to thg mind of the intcll%ent reader, that may be of usp 
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to liim in ponuNig^ some cf die fidtoHa^ dtmfmn. Wlia|: 
then can we do ? The inqoiry reelects iiot.tbe mechamcaT 
effects of wecfaemsiA)^ the aaimal efieotsof panAy anmal 
principles. But what power of ageney tea the Antbor of oar 
nature coupled' with the will ? 

Ut, In a sound person, these is a power^of perfbrmitlg^ all 
those external aetionsof which the mechaaiciA audaaiiBal. 
nature of man is c^iable« Whoi the )C»f;«B8 are poifi^et^ thet 
niotionwitte4 follows the volitieiii. ■ - 

^ly, The power of agency extends to iBBiiy,if> oot^aHof: 
the operatioKiof the underatandiii^ in a greater oclesa'de* 
gree. If an ol^ctof eensie «wfiiNtaildlwitltof)eifiei«e»i^ 
the actieoof perceimg bUewa.. Fxma pasittexpeiieiice I 
know, tlMt the taUe when: felt) ginea iDe»eertam aewatioQa; 
I will to hare similar sensations, h^t sbniiar means, and.lte' 
sensations follow the useof ^lose extBMiai.'»ie«a& I JwULt» 
imagii>6 seme stnmge object, and.Ifindthe.poarerjDfiiflmgt^ 
nation in operation. I will tojudge, to reason^ to.mflediitfil > 
I find thiit I have power to do what I wiUad. Somss p ewr cR * 
oter te mem«ny and conatkiasnesstdso seema coupted witl» 
the win. jr : 

Thepower (^ dmng what we wMl with ewriatelteciftiai fac*< 
uldea, hoirever, is so imperfect, ^atsliottU «e conmveMNnx 
selves able td susjiend all thought, andipfslitadftki ^he suan ' 
pension would not follow. Many have willed lo saspendy lor 
a time, coDsciousn^s, and memory m partic!riar,but teve: 
found themselves unable. In lifce manner, shoidd.one think 
he had power to prevent sensation, when pricked with a pin^ 
and should he will not to feel, he would find that Ua vdition- 
vas not cpnniected with any power of producing the effect 
wluth was willed. It seems, theref<»*e, that the power of 
agency is circumscribed in relation to the body and the un* 
derstanding. 

3dly, It remains for us to inquire if the power of Agency 
extends to the faculty of the will, so as to regulate its volitions.. 
WetMnk ; and when we will to think, the object of our pow- 
er of agency is the act of tliinking. We perform the exter* 
nal action of writing, and then the act of writing is the object 
of agency. W^ thhik and write, when we will, because the 
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Supreme Being has eemiectecl^e power of perfenniagthose 
(^radons with the. wiU to 4o thtm. But is voiitioii e^er the 
object, of agency? WiUmg is an- active epecatioi^ all must 
allow; andwieaaky <«I8 volition the object of Yolioon?" If we 
will to have a certain volition, must that act of the will follow 
the willing Id haveit? An api^ and an ^g lie before me. 
I hmre the opportanitf of making my election between* them. 
I ha^e not yet determined which I will take, but I will tode-* 
termine. Will a determinatba immediately follow my will 
to determiacy eren as die motion of my fingers. follows my 
Tidltion to write t Is choice so connected with an antecedent 
will to choose, as the TolualBry motions of the body with the 
operations of the will, which relate to diem ? We apprehend 
that itis not; for every one, who will examine his own ment 
tal operaticms, will find, tint after his will to make a choice, 
between the egg and the apple^ he nmst perceive some mo- 
tive fvr hb choice. If, then, he chooses from the perception 
of some motive of cfaoioe, his determination is not in conse-' 
quence of any power of producing operations of the willr 
idueh power ci agency is connected in our mental CQnatil»f 
tbn with the will to produce such pperations. We feel pep* 
sanded, therefore, that no act of the vrill fcdiows a determina<p 
tion topmducean act of the will, in the same manner, and for 
the same reason that bodily motion, or intellectual operation, 
follows volidon. We wiH to speak, and speak, because the 
powerof doing so is joined with the volidon: we will to think 
upon a particular subject, and thought follows the volition ; 
but if we will to have a choice, a determination, a volition, the 
volitidn winch a man should conceive himself able to proi> 
duce will not fellow, without the intervening perception of- 
some modve. Should a man will to determine in any case, he 
never could determine without the perception of some motive 
for choice. He perceived some motive for willing to choose 
between the apple end the egg, and he must now perceive 
some motive for the choice. He might have perceived some 
ground for preference, and might have made an election, 
without coming to any prior determination to make a chdce. 
One volition, however, may c<ta8dtute tlie motive to another 
volition. Because I think I need the exercise, I detern^ine. 
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one boar hencC) to walk. The hour exj^tres, and I reaolre to 
walky becam ie I remember my pnevious determinatioB. In 
like mamier) because I ha^e reaolred to determine, I took 
about for sueh a modTe as will induce me to make seme i« 
nal determmatioQ. 

NOTE O. Page 403. 
Our anchor does not affirm^ that it it from any regard to 
duty) or veneration for the Deity, that men in general are 
inore iBspoaed to employ their pover In doing good, than in 
doing hurt to one anotfiet. Without g^ing man ere^t for 
the leaat piety^ this philanthrepic disposition may be account- 
ed for, upon die principle of natural desires, aibctions, end 
jMcial coostkudon. We refer the veader to E;8$ay II. chap. 2, 
for the aathoPa exphmation 4»f thb subject 
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